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General Introduction 


In his own time Richard Price won fame in several different fields. 
His interests were wide-ranging and his achievements remarkable. He 
became widely known as a Dissenting minister and preacher, philosopher, 
theologian, mathematician, pioneer in the development of the theory and 
practice of insurance, expert in public finance, demographer, and political 
pamphleteer. His publications in these fields brought him to a position 
of eminence and authority among the intellectuals of his own day, and 
even when his advocacy provoked profound disagreement he seldom 
failed to make significant contributions to a controversy. Although almost 
the whole of his adult life was spent quietly as a Dissenting minister in 
the environs of London, he came into contact and corresponded with 
many of the leading figures of his day. Such was the esteem in which he 
was held by his contemporaries, and such the interest his publications 
aroused, that it is surprising no collection of his correspondence has yet 
been published. 

One of the reasons for this neglect, doubtless, is that the manuscripts 
of his letters are now widely distributed among libraries and private 
archives on both sides of the Atlantic. To search them out and reproduce 
them, even with all the aids now available to scholars, is a daunting task, 
likely to deter all but the most devoted students of Price. Another reason 
for this neglect is that in the period between Price’s death in 1791 and 
the appearance of Roland Thomas’s biography, Richard Price: Philoso- 
pher and Apostle of Liberty in 1924, interest in his life and works was at 
a very low ebb. For more than a century it seemed that Price’s reputation 
and fame had died with him, and his achievements, excepting perhaps 
those in moral philosophy, were either undervalued or completely ig- 
nored. As late as 1942 we find George Sampson writing in The Concise 
Cambridge History of English Literature that Price, although he influ- 
enced the thought of his time, ‘cannot now be considered important.’ 
When Price’s reputation was thus diminished, it is not surprising that no 
one ventured to collect and edit his correspondence. 

In recent years, however, there has been a revival of interest in Price 
and his works. This has stemmed very largly from D. D. Raphael’s edition 
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of A Review of the Principal Questions in Morals, published in Oxford 
in 1948. This work, and Raphael’s introduction to it, led to a renewal of 
interest in Price’s moral philosophy, producing several important studies 
that include Lennart Aqvist, The Moral Philosophy of Richard Price; 
Antonio S. Cua, Reason and Virtue: A Study in the Ethics of Richard 
Price; and W. D. Hudson, Reason and Right: A Critical Examination of 
Richard Price’s Moral Philosophy. A little while after the appearance of 
Raphael’s edition of the Review, Carl B. Cone published his Torchbearer 
of Freedom: The Influence of Richard Price on Eighteenth Century 
Thought, which, by drawing upon sources in America that were not avail- 
able to Roland Thomas, added a great deal to what was known of Price’s 
life and his influence on the development of thought. Following the pub- 
lication of Raphael’s and Cone’s work, interest in Price spread to other 
aspects of his thought, to studies of particular topics, and to studies of 
the whole of his thought and of the relations between the ideas he ad- 
vanced in different fields. Among the latter are Henri Laboucheix, Rich- 
ard Price: Théoricien de la Révolution Américaine; D. O. Thomas, The 
Honest Mind: The Thought and Work of Richard Price; and W. Bernard 
Peach, Richard Price and the Ethical Foundations of the American Revo- 
lution. 

That it would be worthwhile to collect Price’s correspondence is an 
idea that occurred independently to both editors. For several years, not 
knowing that the other was similarly engaged, we were busy tracking down 
and obtaining copies of what remains of Price’s correspondence. Happily, 
before either of us proceeded to publication, we became aware of our 
common interest, and since then we have collaborated to produce this 
edition. We had, of course, covered a lot of the same ground. Rather than 
incur further duplication it has seemed advisable to divide areas of edi- 
torial responsibility. 

We have collaborated on the project as a whole in many ways. The ini- 
tial draft of the first volume, including the text of the correspondence and 
the annotations, was prepared by D. O. Thomas; in this form it was ac- 
cepted for publication by the University of Wales Press and by Duke Uni- 
versity Press. When it was decided that Duke University Press was to be 
the primary publisher, it became necessary to revise the text to comply 
with their editorial conventions. This work, which involved frequent con- 
sultations on the spot with the Press, was undertaken by Bernard Peach, 
who has been solely responsible for seeing this work through the Press. 
Mr. Thomas will have final responsibility for the second volume, and Mr. 
Peach for the third. Although we feel that we have made every effort to 
make the collection as comprehensive as possible, we are fully aware that 
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there may be many items that have eluded us. Whether this fear proves to 
be well founded or not, we hope that the materials that we have brought 
to light will enrich the study of the life, work, and thought of Richard 
Price. 

W. B. P. 
D.O. T. 
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Introduction to Volume I 


This collection of Richard Price’s correspondence virtually begins with 
the letters he wrote in the early 1760s when he was a minister at the meet- 
ing house on Newington Green. Price had come up to London in 1740 to 
become a student at the Dissenting Academy at Tenter Alley in Moor- 
fields. After four years there, he had become family chaplain to George 
Streatfield, a wealthy businessman living at Stoke Newington, and he had 
remained in this appointment until his patron’s death in 17547. During 
this period he was, for a time, assistant to Samuel Chandler at Old Jewry, 
and he is known to have preached at meeting houses at Edmonton and 
Enfield. But apart from these duties his time was largely devoted to fur- 
thering his studies in philosophy, theology, and mathematics. Not long 
after Streatfield’s death Price married Sarah Blundell, and in the follow- 
ing year when Price was appointed minister at the meeting house on 
Newington Green, they made a home near the chapel. 

With one exception, the letter Price wrote to Miss Ashurst on g July 
1748, nothing is included in this collection from the correspondence of 
the first forty years of Price’s life. It is known that he wrote from London 
to members of his family in South Wales, and that these letters were 
available to Caroline E. Williams when she wrote A Welsh Family, the 
first edition of which appeared in 1867; although attempts have been 
made to trace these, none have become available for inclusion in this 
volume. This is to be regretted, for they would throw light on the years 
in Price’s life about which very little is known—the quiet years spent as 
chaplain and scholar in the household of George Streatfield and as preach- 
er officiating at Dissenting meeting houses. Appearing in 1758, the chief 
publication of these years—a book which brought him to the notice of the 
philosophers of his day and which remained his main contribution to 
the subject—was A Review of the Principal Questions and Difficulties in 
Morals. 

In the 1760s Price’s intellectual interests became more extensive, a de- 
velopment amply illustrated in his correspondence. His letters to John 
Canton of 10 November 1763 and 26 November 1764 contain his edition 
of Thomas Bayes’s famous essay on the theory of probability. These let- 
ters, which were published in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society, helped to establish his reputation as a mathematician and to se- 
cure his election to a fellowship of the Royal Society. His advice was in- 
creasingly sought on actuarial problems, and, as the Appendix makes 
clear, the Society for Equitable Assurances sought his help on a wide 
variety of problems. His letter to John Canton in April 1768 is the first 
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known discussion by him of a problem in insurance. But his activity in 
this field was not confined to providing solutions to mathematical prob- 
lems. Many of the difficulties that the nascent insurance societies en- 
countered were occasioned by the lack of adequate statistics concerning 
the expectation of life, and Price set about the task of remedying these 
deficiencies. He embodied his conclusions from his researches on the 
population of London in a paper entitled “Observations on the Expecta- 
tion of Lives, the Increase of Mankind, the Influence of Great Towns on 
Population, and particularly the State of London with respect to the 
Healthfulness and Number of Inhabitants,’ which was communicated to 
the Royal Society in the form of a letter to Benjamin Franklin (3 April 
1769). Other letters which illustrate the nature of his work on actuarial 
problems and demography are his exchanges with Alexander Webster 
(4 and 21 October 1771) and Joseph Priestley (3, 12, and 19 October 1771), 
his letter to William Adams (21 December), and the letters he received 
from John Disney (18 March 1773) and from an anonymous correspon- 
dent (15 July 1771). The first edition of Price’s Observations on Rever- 
sionary Payments, a work that was to become a classic in the literature of 
insurance, was published in 1771. It served to establish Price as an expert 
in this subject, but it also served to bring him to the forefront of the con- 
troversy concerning the advisability of redeeming the national debt, for 
it contained an essay “Of Public Credit, and the National Debt,” which 
became the basis of his An Appeal to the Public on the subject of the 
National Debt. 

In the 1770s Price became well known for other reasons. In 1771 he 
made the acquaintance of the Earl of Shelburne—through the good offices 
of Mrs. Montagu, whose salon Price occasionally attended—and thereby 
became drawn into the Bowood circle to advise Shelburne on financial 
matters. But it was not his expertise in this field that first brought him 
to Shelburne’s attention, but rather his essay ““On the Reasons for ex- 
pecting that virtuous Men shall meet after Death in a State of Happiness,” 
first published in Four Dissertations, in which Shelburne had found con- 
solation after the death of his first wife. This relationship soon matured 
into a friendship that lasted for the remainder of Price’s life. Through 
Shelburne, Price had access to Chatham, who was prevailed upon to as- 
sist the Dissenters in their struggle for fuller legal recognition of the right 
to freedom of worship. Price’s letters to Chatham illustrate the nature of 
that struggle (13, 16, and 22 May 1772; 11 March and 3 April 1773; 22 
April 1774; and g February 1775). 

But perhaps the occasion which most contributed to Price’s fame dur- 
ing the 1770s was the publication of his Observations on the Nature of 
Civil Liberty, written in defense of the claims of the American rebels 
against the British administration. Price probably met Benjamin Franklin 
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during the latter’s stay in Britain during the years 1757 and 1762. They 
became firm friends, and there can be little doubt that Franklin cemented 
Price’s sympathy for the colonists. Price’s works on theology, insurance, 
and public finance brought him into correspondence with other Ameri- 
cans, notably Charles Chauncy, William Gordon, Arthur Lee, Henry 
Marchant, Josiah Quincy, Jr., Ezra Stiles, Edward Wigglesworth, and 
John Winthrop, and these contacts too served to strengthen his feelings 
for the rebels. 

The letters exchanged during these years bear witness to several other 
friendships that Price had formed early in his career and that he retained 
for the rest of his life. He had met John Howard when he was a pupil at 
the Academy at Tenter Alley, and some time after that their acquaintance 
had ripened into friendship. Price helped Howard in preparing his works 
for publication, and Howard gave Price assistance in securing informa- 
tion, notably in helping him to establish contact with the Swedish demog- 
rapher Per Wilhelm Wargentin. William Adams became a friend when 
they corresponded after the publication of Price’s Review. Price was in- 
troduced to Joseph Priestley in the winter of 1765-66 when Priestley 
travelled from Warrington to London to meet John Canton and Benja- 
min Franklin to seek their assistance in writing a history of electricity. 
During that stay in London Price took Priestley to the Royal Society. 
Although they took different sides in many controversies, neither Price 
nor Priestley allowed a difference of opinion, however tenaciously held, 
to darken or embitter friendship, and there were many occasions on which 
they were able to help and support each other. Other important friend- 
ships in the period under review were those with David Hume and 
Thomas Reid, George Walker and Major John Cartwright. Each one of 
these in some respect or other illustrates the nature of Price’s intellectual 
interests and the causes for which he struggled. 


Presentation 


The letters are presented in chronological order based on the known or 
conjectural date of composition. If no precise date can be assigned, the 
letter is included in the series as though it had been produced on the last 
day of the month or year in which it is known to have been written; the 
spread of possible dates of its composition is indicated by the vagueness 
of the references within the square brackets, for example, [April 1768], 
[March—May 1771], [3-19 October 1771]. Anything that can be dated pre- 
cisely, even though by inference, is placed in its chronological order. 
Those for which no year can be assigned will be included at the end of 
the collection. 

Every effort has been made to trace the manuscript of each letter, and 
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of the letter we reproduce. But we have not undertaken to list all the 
known printed versions of it. Price’s footnotes are indicated by lower 
case letters, editorial footnotes by arabic numerals. 

There seem to be different and conflicting opinions as to what kind of 
annotation is desirable. Some favor restricting notes to material that can- 
not be found in the reference books in all good libraries; others prefer a 
fuller treatment that saves the reader from constantly having to turn to 
other works. In general we have favored the latter method partly for this 
reason; more importantly, however, Price’s correspondence has become 
so widely scattered that extensive annotation is often necessary in the in- 
terest of greater completeness and coherence. On the first occasion upon 
which a person, a book, or an event is referred to, an identification is 
given in the notes. Where such an identification is absent, the reader may 
assume either that it has been given in an earlier note or that no informa- 
tion on the item has come to light. For earlier references the reader is 
respectfully asked to consult the indexes. Where annotations are derived 
from earlier printed versions of the letters, the source is acknowledged in 
the notes. 
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kind. London, 1787. 

A Discourse on the Love of our Country. London, 1789. 

Additions to Dr. Price’s Discourse . . . containing communications from 
France. London, 1790. 

Preface and Additions to the Discourse on the Love of our Country. Lon- 
don, 1790. 

Sermons by Richard Price and Joseph Priestley. London, 1791. 

W. Morgan, A Review of Dr. Price’s Writings on the Subject of the Fi- 
nances ...to which are added the three plans communicated by him to 
Mr. Pitt. London, 1792. 

Sermons on Various Subjects. Ed. W. Morgan, London, 1816. 


A Chronology of Richard Price’s Life for the Period 
Covered by This Volume 


GQ) (Am 


1723 23 February: Born at Tyn-ton, Llangeinor, Glamorgan. 


. 1731 Attends Joseph Simmons’s school at Neath. 

. 1735 Attends Samuel Jones’s Academy at Pen-twyn. 

. 1739 Attends Vavasour Griffiths’s Academy at Talgarth. 
. 1740 Attends Moorfields Academy, London. 


1744 Becomes family chaplain to George Streatfield at Stoke Newing- 
ton, and about this time begins to take services at Edmonton 
and Enfield. At about this time too he becomes assistant to 
Samuel Chandler at Old Jewry. 

1757 George Streatfield dies. 

16 June: Price marries Sarah Blundell. 

1758 Becomes morning and afternoon preacher at the Meeting House, 
Newington Green. 

A Review of the Principal Questions and Difficulties in Morals. 

1762 Becomes evening preacher at Poor Jewry Lane. 

1765, F.R.S. 

1767 Four Dissertations. 

1769 Doctor of Divinity, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

1770 Morning preacher at Gravel Pit, Hackney (relinquishes evening 
service at Poor Jewry Lane, but continues as afternoon preacher 
at Newington Green). 

1771 Observations on Reversionary Payments. 

1772 Appeal to the Public on the Subject of the National Debt. 

1775 19 April: Skirmish at Lexington. 

23 August: George III declares the colonies to be in a state of re- 
bellion. 

1776 February: Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty. 

March: Freedom of the City of London. 
4 July: Declaration of American Independence. 
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The Correspondence of Richard Price 





To Miss Ashurst 


Newington, July 9, 1748. 
Madam, 

In compliance with your kind desire, I send this to inform you of my 
safe arrival at Newington. The day I left the Hotwells I came to Devizes; 
on Thursday morning following, at ten o’clock, I set out from thence to 
London, where I arrived the following day, early in the afternoon; this in 
hot weather was hard travelling for me, and left me very much fatigued 
and weary. My whole journey, from my first setting out, has been very 
agreeable to me; that part of it has been particularly so in which I have 
enjoyed the company and conversation of Mrs. R[ape]r? and you, and I 
have the greater reason for thankfully acknowledging your civilities and 
favours to me. My health at present seems to be pretty well established, 
though I cannot say I am without reason for complaint; I have not yet 
much tried my head, and therefore cannot well judge how it is, but from 
present appearances I have reason to fear my late journey and relaxation 
have not produced that change in it which I hoped for. What I have felt 
in myself, though little compared with the experience of others, has con- 
vinced me of the vanity of the world, of the power God has over us by the 
various capacities of misery he has given us, and consequently of the 
great importance of being upon good terms with him and enjoying his 
Providence in our defence and favour. This last is the subject you desired 
me particularly to write to you about; and what I firmly believe is this, 
that God is continually working within and without us; that whatever 
happens among human creatures or throughout the world is under im- 
mediate, wise and good direction from him, and that we cannot say of 
any the most minute event, that it would have been better if it had not 


PRINTED: Christian Reformer, IV (1837), 46-47. Ext: Christian Reformer. This letter 
is addressed to Miss Ashurst, at the Rock-House, near the Hotwells, Bristol. 

1. Probably Mrs. Elizabeth Raper (1683-1760), daughter of William Billers, a haber- 
dasher of London; she married Matthew Raper (1675-1748) in 1705 and bore him six 
sons and one daughter (see Memorial Tablet in the Church of St. James the Great, 
Thorley). Matthew Raper played a prominent part in sustaining the Meeting House at 
Newington Green. He became a member about 1720 and from 1727 until his death was 
treasurer. He was a wealthy silk merchant, and, like his brother John, a member of the 
East India Company. He became a director of the Bank of England in 1730, and a 
member of the Committee of Protestant Deputies in 1735. He inherited Thorley Hall 
in Hertfordshire, and is referred to by Elizabeth Raper in her receipt book. See Michael 
Thorncroft, Trust in Freedom: The Story of Newington Green Unitarian Church, 1708— 
1958 (London, 1958), pp. 10-12; The Receipt Book of Elizabeth Raper, ed. Bartle Grant 
(London, 1924); Notes and Queries, Vol. 179 (1940), 80-83. I am indebted to Mr. T. L. 
Watkins for this information. 


To John Canton? 


Newington Green, Nov. 10, 1763. 
Dear Sir, 

I now send you an essay which I have found among the papers of our 
deceased friend Mr Bayes,? and which, in my opinion, has great merit, 
and well deserves to be preserved. Experimental philosophy, you will find, 
is nearly interested in the subject of it; and on this account there seems to 
be particular reason for thinking that a communication of it to the Royal 
Society cannot be improper. 

He had, you know, the honour of being a member of that illustrious 


PRINTED: “An Essay towards solving a Problem in the Doctrine of Chances. By the late 
Rev. Mr. Bayes, F.R.S. communicated by Mr. Price, in a letter to John Canton, 
A.M.F.R.S.,” Phil. Trans., LIII (1763), 370-418; G. A. Barnard, “Thomas Bayes’s Essay 
towards solving a Problem in the Doctrine of Chances,” Biometrika, XLV (1958), 293- 
315; W. Edwards Deming, Facsimiles of Two Papers by Bayes, with a commentary by 
Edward C. Molina (New York and London, 1963). A translation into German by H. E. 
Timerding appeared in Ostwalds Klassiker Bd. 169 (Leipzig, 1908). TExT: Biometrika, 
as prepared for this edition of Price’s correspondence by Mr. Peter Smith; with the kind 
permission of Professor G. A. Barnard, and the Biometrika Trust. 

1. John Canton (1718-72), master of Spital Square Academy, was the first Englishman 
to perform successfully the experiment Benjamin Franklin had proposed for proving 
the identity of lightning and electricity. He also became famous for his proof of the 
compressibility of water. He was elected F.R.S. in 1749 and awarded the Copley Medal. 
When Price was elected F.R.S. in 1765, Canton was one of his sponsors. 

The text of this letter to him from Price is a modernized version, prepared by Mr. 
Peter Smith (hereafter cited as S), of the introduction by Price, and the “Essay Towards 
Solving a Problem in the Doctrine of Chances” by Thomas Bayes, first published in 
Phil. Trans, LIII (1763). It follows very closely the text presented by Professor G. A. 
Barnard in Biometrika XLV (1958) (hereafter cited as B), which modifies Price’s original 
(hereafter cited as P) in accordance with practices that are now standard in mathematical 
printing. 

2. Thomas Bayes (1702-61), Dissenting minister and mathematician, son of Joshua 
Bayes, another Dissenting minister. He attended Coward’s Academy at Tenter Alley in 
Moorfields and was a pupil there of John Eames, who had been a friend and a disciple 
of Newton. From 1731 until 1732, Bayes was minister at the Meeting House, Mount Sion, 
Tunbridge Wells. In Nov. 1742 he was elected F.R.S. Although he published an essay 
in moral philosophy, in controversy with John Balguy and Henry Grove, entitled Divine 
Benevolence, or an attempt to prove that the Principal End of the Divine Providence and 
Government is the Happiness of his Creatures (London, 1731), and although he defended 
Newton against Berkeley in An Introduction to the Doctrine of Fluxions and a Defence 
of the Mathematicians against the objections of the Author of the Analyst (London, 
1736), Bayes did not publish his work in mathematics. After his death in 1761 his rela- 
tives asked Price to go through his papers. Price did so and came upon the essay 
presented here which contains what he perceived to be an important contribution to the 
theory of probability. Price edited it, writing the introduction himself, and submitted it 
to the Royal Society, where it was read on 23 Dec. 1763. For biographical details of 
Bayes see J.D. Holland, “The Reverend Thomas Bayes, F.R.S. (1702-61),” Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society, Series A, 125 (1962), 451-61. 
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Society, and was much esteemed by many in it as a very able mathema- 
tician. In an introduction which he has writ to this Essay3 he says, that his 
design at first in thinking on the subject of it was, to find out a method 
by which we might judge concerning the probability that an event has to 
happen, in given circumstances, upon supposition that we know nothing 
concerning it but that, under the same circumstances, it has happened a 
certain number of times, and failed a certain other number of times. He 
adds, that he soon perceived that it would not be very difficult to do this, 
provided some rule could be found according to which we ought to esti- 
mate the chance that the probability for the happening of an event per- 
fectly unknown, should lie between any two named degrees of probability, 
antecedently to any experiments made about it; and that it appeared to 
him that the rule must be to suppose the chance the same that it should 
lie between any two equidifferent degrees; which, if it were allowed, all 
the rest might be easily calculated in the common method of proceeding 
in the doctrine of chances. Accordingly, I find among his papers a very 
ingenious solution of this problem in this way. But he afterwards consid- 
ered, that the postulate on which he had argued might not perhaps be 
looked upon by all as reasonable; and therefore he chose to lay down in 
another form the proposition in which he thought the solution of the 
problem is contained, and in a scholium to subjoin the reasons why he 
thought so, rather than to take into his mathematical reasoning any thing 
that might admit dispute. This, you will observe, is the method which he 
has pursued in this essay. 

Every judicious person will be sensible that the problem now men- 
tioned is by no means merely a curious speculation in the doctrine of 
chances, but necessary to be solved in order to [provide] a sure foundation 
for all our reasonings concerning past facts, and what is likely to be here- 
after. Common sense is indeed sufficient to shew us that, from the ob- 
servation of what has in former instances been the consequence of a cer- 
tain cause or action, one may make a judgment what is likely to be the 
consequence of it another time, and that the larger [the] number of ex- 
periments we have to support a conclusion, so much the more reason we 
have to take it for granted. But it is certain that we cannot determine, at 
least not to any nicety, in what degree repeated experiments confirm a 
conclusion, without the particular discussion of the beforementioned 
problem; which, therefore, is necessary to be considered by any one who 
would give a clear account of the strength of analogical or inductive 
reasoning; concerning which, at present, we seem to know little more 
than that it does sometimes in fact convince us, and at other times not; 
and that, as it is the means of [a]cquainting us with many truths, of which 


3. The introduction that Bayes wrote to the essay does not appear to have survived. 
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otherwise we must have been ignorant; so it is, in all probability, the 
source of many errors, which perhaps might in some measure be avoided, 
if the force that this sort of reasoning ought to have with us were more 
distinctly and clearly understood. 

These observations prove that the problem enquired after in this essay 
is no less important than it is curious. It may be safely added, I fancy, 
that it is also a problem that has never before been solved. Mr De Moivre,4 
indeed, the great improver of this part of mathematics, has in his Laws of 
Chance? after Bernoulli,5 and to a greater degree of exactness, given rules 
to find the probability there is, that if a very great number of trials be 
made concerning any event, the proportion of the number of times it will 
happen, to the number of times it will fail in those trials, should differ 
less than by small assigned limits from the proportion of the probability 
of its happening to the probability of its failing in one single trial. But I 
know of no person who has shewn how to deduce the solution of the con- 
verse problem to this; namely, ‘the number of times an unknown event 
has happened and failed being given, to find the chance that the proba- 
bility of its happening should lie somewhere between any two named 
degrees of probability.. What Mr De Moivre has done therefore cannot 
be thought sufficient to make the consideration of this point unnecessary: 
especially, as the rules he has given are not pretended to be rigorously 
exact, except on supposition that the number of trials made are infinite; 
from whence it is not obvious how large the number of trials must be in 
order to make them exact enough to be depended on in practice. 

Mr De Moivre calls the problem he has thus solved, the hardest that 
can be proposed on the subject of chance. His solution he has applied 
to a very important purpose, and thereby shewn that those are much 

a. See Mr De Moivre’s Doctrine of Chances, p. 243, etc. He has omitted the demonstra- 


tions of his rules, but these have been since supplied by Mr Simpson® at the conclusion 
of his treatise on The Nature and Laws of Chance. 





4. Abraham de Moivre (1667-1754), mathematician. He was born at Vitray in 
Champagne, educated at Sedan, Saumur, and Paris, and came to London in 1688 where 
he supported himself by teaching mathematics. Elected F.R.S. in 1697. Professor Barnard 
has established the possibility that de Moivre instructed Bayes in the theory of prob- 
ability (Barnard, 293). He published The Doctrine of Chances in 1718 and Annuities 
upon Lives in 1725. In Observations on Reversionary Payments Price discussed de 
Moivre’s two hypotheses on the expectation of life: (a) that decrements of life are in 
arithmetical progression; and (b) that they are in geometrical progression. In earlier 
editions of this work Price was inclined to accept the former hypothesis (see 2nd ed., 
pp. 222-27), but in the fourth edition he added a postscript in which he expressed dis- 
satisfaction with it (see 6th ed., I, 210-14). 

5. Jacques Bernoulli (1654-1705), mathematician. His Ars Conjectandi was published 
posthumously in Basle in 1713. 

6. Thomas Simpson (1710-61), mathematician. Born at Market Bosworth. He became 
Professor of Mathematics at the Royal Academy, Woolwich in 1743, and was elected 
F.R.S. in 1745. His publications include The Nature and Laws of Chance (1740), The 
Doctrine of Annuities and Reversions (1742), and Select Exercises in Mathematics (1752). 
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mistaken who have insinuated that the Doctrine of Chances in mathe- 
matics is of trivial consequence, and cannot have a place in any serious 
enquiry.’ The purpose I mean is, to shew what reason we have for be- 
lieving that there are in the constitution of things fixt laws according to 
which events happen, and that, therefore, the frame of the world must 
be the effect of the wisdom and power of an intelligent cause; and thus to 
confirm the argument taken from final causes for the existence of the 
Deity.7 It will be easy to see that the converse problem solved in this essay 
is more directly applicable to this purpose; for it shews us, with distinct- 
ness and precision, in every case of any particular order or recurrency 
of events, what reason there is to think that such recurrency or order 
is derived from stable causes or regulations in nature, and not from any 
of the irregularities of chance. 

The two last rules in this essay are given without the deductions of 
them. I have chosen to do this because these deductions, taking up a 
good deal of room, would swell the essay too much; and also because 
these rules, though of considerable use, do not answer the purpose for 
which they are given as perfectly as could be wished. They are however 
ready to be produced, if a communication of them should be thought 
proper.’ I have in some places writ short notes, and to the whole I have 
added an application of the rules in the essay to some particular cases, in 
order to convey a clearer idea of the nature of the problem, and to shew 
how far the solution of it has been carried. 

I am sensible that your time is so much taken up that I cannot reason- 
ably expect that you should minutely examine every part of what I now 
send you. Some of the calculations, particularly in the Appendix, no one 
can make without a good deal of labour. I have taken so much care about 
them, that I believe there can be no material error in any of them; but 
should there be any such errors, I am the only person who ought to be 
considered as answerable for them. 

Mr Bayes has thought fit to begin his work with a brief demonstration 
of the general laws of chance. His reason for doing this, as he says in his 
introduction, was not merely that his reader might not have the trouble 
of searching elsewhere for the principles on which he has argued, but 
because he did not know whither to refer him for a clear demonstration 


b. See his Doctrine of Chances, p. 252, etc. 


47. The claim made here is repeated in Four Dissertations where Price writes that 
Bayes’s essay, “demonstrates, that the order of events in nature is derived from permanent 
causes established by an intelligent Being in the constitution of nature, and not from 
any of the powers of chance. And it further proves, that so far is it from being true, 
that the understanding is not the faculty which teaches us to rely on experience, that it 
is capable of determining, in all cases, what conclusions ought to be drawn from it, and 
what precise degree of confidence should be placed in it” (2nd ed., pp. 397—98n.). 

8. See R. P. to John Canton, 26 Nov. 1764. 
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of them. He has also made an apology for the peculiar definition he has 
given of the word chance or probability. His design herein was to cut off 
all dispute about the meaning of the word, which in common language 
is used in different senses by persons of different opinions, and according 
as it is applied to past or future facts. But whatever different senses it 
may have, all (he observes) will allow that an expectation depending on 
the truth of any past fact, or the happening of any future event, ought 
to be estimated so much the more valuable as the fact is more likely to 
be true, or the event more likely to happen. Instead therefore, of the 
proper sense of the word probability, he has given that which all will 
allow to be its proper measure in every case where the word is used. But 
it is time to conclude this letter. Experimental philosophy is indebted 
to you for several discoveries and improvements; and, therefore, I cannot 
help thinking that there is a peculiar propriety in directing to you the 
following essay and appendix. That your enquiries may be rewarded with 
many further successes, and that you may enjoy every valuable blessing, 
is the sincere wish of, Sir, 

your very humble servant 

Richard Price 


PROBLEM 


Given the number of times in which an unknown event has happened 
and failed: Required the chance that the probability of its happening in 
a single trial lies somewhere between any two degrees of probability that 
can be named. 


SECTION I 


DEFINITION 1. Several events are inconsistent, when if one of them hap- 
pens, none of the rest can. 

2. Two events are contrary when one, or other of them must; and both 
together cannot happen. 

3. An event is said to fail, when it cannot happen; or, which comes to 
the same thing, when its contrary has happened. 

4. An event is said to be determined when it has either happened or 
failed. 

5. The probability of any event is the ratio between the value at which 
an expectation depending on the happening of the event ought to be 
computed, and the value of the thing expected upon it’s happening. 

6. By chance I mean the same as probability. 

7. Events are independent when the happening of any one of them 
does neither increase nor abate the probability of the rest. 
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Prop. 1 


When several events are inconsistent the probability of the happening 
of one or other of them is the sum of the probabilities of each of them. 

Suppose there be three such events, and whichever of them happens I 
am to receive N, and that the probability of the ist, gnd, and grd are re- 
spectively a/N, b/N, c/N. Then (by the definition of probability) the 
value of my expectation from the ist will be a, from the gnd b, and from 
the 3rd c. Wherefore the value of my expectations from all three will be 
a+b-+c. But the sum of my expectations from all three is in this case an 
expectation of receiving N upon the happening of one or other of them. 
Wherefore (by definition 5) the probability of one or other of them is 
(a+b+c)/N or a/N+b/N-+c/N, the sum of the probabilities of each of 
them. 


Coro.iary. If it be certain that one or other of the three events must 
happen, then a+b+c=N. For in this case all the expectations together 
amounting to a certain expectation of receiving N, their values together 
must be equal to N. And from hence it is plain that the probability of an 
event added to the probability of its failure (or of its contrary) is the 
ratio of equality. For these are two inconsistent events, one of which nec- 
essarily happens. Wherefore if the probability of an event is P/N that of 
it’s failure will be (N—P)/N. 


Prop. 2 


If a person has an expectation depending on the happening of an 
event, the probability of the event is to the probability of its failure as 
his loss if it fails to his gain if it happens. 

Suppose a person has an expectation of receiving N, depending on an 
event the probability of which is P/N. Then (by definition 5) the value 
of his expectation is P, and therefore if the event fail, he loses that which 
in value is P; and if it happens he receives N, but his expectation ceases. 
His gain therefore is N—P. Likewise since the probability of the event is 
P/N, that of its failure (by corollary prop. 1) is (N—P)/N. But P/N is to 
(N—P)/WN as P is to N—P, i.e. the probability of the event is to the prob- 
ability of it’s failure, as his loss if it fails to his gain if it happens. 


Prop. 3 


The probability that two subsequent events will both happen is a ratio 
compounded of the probability of the 1st, and the probability of the end 
on supposition the ist happens. 

Suppose that, if both events happen, I am to receive N, that the proba- 
bility both will happen is P/N, that the 1st will is a/N (and consequently 
that the 1st will not is (N—a)/N) and that the gnd will happen upon sup- 
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position the ist does is b/N. Then (by definition 5) P will be the value of 
my expectation, which will become 6 if the 1st happens. Consequently if 
the ist happens, my gain by it is b—P, and if it fails my loss is P. Where- 
fore, by the foregoing proposition, a/N is to (N—a)/N, i.e. a is to N—a 
as P is to b—P. Wherefore (componendo inverse) a is to N as P is to b. 
But the ratio of P to N is compounded of the ratio of P to b, and that of 
b to N. Wherefore the same ratio of P to N is compounded of the ratio 
of a to N and that of b to N, i.e. the probability that the two subsequent 
events will both happen is compounded of the probability of the ist and 
the probability of the gnd on supposition the 1st happens. 


Coro.iary. Hence if of two subsequent events the probability of the 
ist be a/N, and the probability of both together be P/N, then the proba- 
bility of the gnd on supposition the 1st happens is P/a. 


Prop. 4 


If there be two subsequent events to be determined every day, and each 
day the probability of the gnd is b/N and the probability of both P/N, 
and I am to receive N if both the events happen the first day on which 
the end does; I say, according to these conditions, the probability of my 
obtaining N is P/b. For if not, let the probability of my obtaining N be 
x/N and let y be to x as N—b to N. Then since x/N is the probability of 
my obtaining N (by definition 1) x is the value of my expectation. And 
again, because according to the foregoing conditions the first day I have 
an expectation of obtaining N depending on the happening of both the 
events together, the probability of which is P/N, the value of this expec- 
tation is P. Likewise, if this coincident should not happen I have an ex- 
pectation of being reinstated in my former circumstances, i.e. of receiving 
that which in value is x depending on the failure of the end event the 
probability of which (by cor. prop. 1) is (N—b)/N or y/x, because y is to x 
as N—b to N. Wherefore since x is the thing expected and y/x the proba- 
bility of obtaining it, the value of this expectation is y. But these two last 
expectations together are evidently the same with my original expecta- 
tion, the value of which is x, and therefore P+y=x. But y is to x as N—b 
is to N. Wherefore x is to P as N is to b, and x/N (the probability of my 
obtaining N) is P/b. 


Cor. Suppose after the expectation given me in the foregoing proposi- 
tion, and before it is at all known whether the ist event has happened or 
not, I should find that the gnd event has happened; from hence I can 
only infer that the event is determined on which my expectation de- 
pended, and have no reason to esteem the value of my expectation either 
greater or less than it was before. For if I have reason to think it less, it 
would be reasonable for me to give something to be reinstated in my for- 
mer circumstances, and this over and over again as often as I should be 
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informed that the gnd event had happened, which is evidently absurd. 
And the like absurdity plainly follows if you say I ought to set a greater 
value on my expectation than before, for then it would be reasonable for 
me to refuse something if offered me upon condition I would relinquish 
it, and be reinstated in my former circumstances; and this likewise over 
and over again as often as (nothing being known concerning the 1st event) 
it should appear that the end had happened. Notwithstanding therefore 
this discovery that the end event has happened, my expectation ought to 
be esteemed the same in value as before, i.e. x, and consequently the prob- 
ability of my obtaining N is (by definition 5) still x/N or P/b.* But after 
this discovery the probability of my obtaining N is the probability that 
the 1st of two subsequent events has happened upon the supposition that 
the gnd has, whose probabilities were as before specified. But the proba- 
bility that an event has happened is the same as the probability I have to 
guess right if I guess it has happened. Wherefore the following proposi- 
tion is evident. 


PODS 


If there be two subsequent events, the probability of the end b/N and 
the probability of both together P/N, and it being first discovered that 
the end event has happened, from hence I guess that the ist event has 
also happened, the probability I am in the right is P/b.4 


Prop. 6 


The probability that several independent events shall all happen is a 
ratio compounded of the probabilities of each. 

For from the nature of independent events, the probability that any 
one happens is not altered by the happening or failing of any of the rest, 
and consequently the probability that the gnd event happens on supposi- 


c. What is here said may perhaps be a little illustrated by considering that all that 
can be lost by the happening of the 2nd event is the chance I should have had of being 
reinstated in my former circumstances, if the event on which my expectation depended 
had been determined in the manner expressed in the proposition. But this chance is 
always as much against me as it is for me. If the 1st event happens, it is against me, and 
equal to the chance for the 2nd event’s failing. If the ist event does not happen, it is for 
me, and equal also to the chance for the gnd event’s failing. The loss of it, therefore, 
can be no disadvantage. 

d. What is proved by Mr Bayes in this and the preceding proposition is the same with 
the answer to the following question. What is the probability that a certain event, when 
it happens, will be accompanied with another to be determined at the same time? In 
this case, as one of the events is given, nothing can be due for the expectation of it; and, 
consequently, the value of an expectation depending on the happening of both events 
must be the same with the value of an expectation depending on the happening of one of 
them. In other words; the probability that, when one of two events happens, the other 
will, is the same with the probability of this other. Call x then the probability of this 
other, and if b/N be the probability of the given event, and p/N the probability of 
both, because p/N = (b/N)X x, x = p/b = the probability mentioned in these proposi- 
tions. 
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tion the 1st does is the same with its original probability; but the proba- 
bility that any two events happen is a ratio compounded of the probabili- 
ty of the 1st event, and the probability of the gnd on supposition the 1st 
happens by prop. 3. Wherefore the probability that any two independent 
events both happen is a ratio compounded of the probability of the 1st 
and the probability of the gnd. And in like manner considering the 1st 
and end events together as one event; the probability that three inde- 
pendent events all happen is a ratio compounded of the probability that 
the two 1st both happen and the probability of the 3rd. And thus you 
may proceed if there be ever so many such events; from whence the propo- 
sition is manifest. 


Cor. 1. If there be several independent events, the probability that the 
ist happens the end fails, the 3rd fails and the 4th happens, etc. is a ratio 
compounded of the probability of the ist, and the probability of the 
failure of the end, and the probability of the failure of the grd, and the 
probability of the 4th, etc. For the failure of an event may always be con- 
sidered as the happening of its contrary. 


Cor. 2. If there be several independent events, and the probability of 
each one be a, and that of its failing be b, the probability that the ist 
happens and the end fails, and the 3rd fails and the 4th happens, etc. will 
be abba, etc. For, according to the algebraic way of notation, if a denote 
any ratio and b another, abba denotes the ratio compounded of the ratios 
a, b, b, a. This corollary therefore is only a particular case of the fore- 
going. 

DEFINITION. If in consequence of certain data there arises a probability 
that a certain event should happen, its happening or failing, in conse- 
quence of these data, I call it’s happening or failing in the 1st trial. And 
if the same data be again repeated, the happening or failing of the event 
in consequence of them I call its happening or failing in the gnd trial; 
and so on as often as the same data are repeated. And hence it is manifest 
that the happening or failing of the same event in so many diffe[rent] 
trials, is in reality the happening or failing of so many distinct indepen- 
dent events exactly similar to each other. 


Prop. 7 


If the probability of an event be a, and that of its failure be b in each 
single trial, the probability of its happening p times, and failing q times 
in p+q trials is Ea?b4 if E be the coefficient of the term in which occurs 
a’b% when the binomial (a+ b)?*4 is expanded. 

For the happening or failing of an event in different trials are so many 
independent events. Wherefore (by cor. 2 prop. 6) the probability that the 
event happens the ist trial, fails the gnd and grd, and happens the 4th, 
fails the 5th, etc. (thus happening and failing till the number of times it 
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happens be p and the number it fails be q) is abbab etc. till the number 
of a’s be p and the number of b’s be q, that is; ’tis a?b%. In like manner 
if you consider the event as happening p times and failing q times in any 
other particular order, the probability for it is a?b4; but the number of 
different orders according to which an event may happen or fail, so as in 
all to happen p times and fail q, in p+q trials is equal to the number of 
permutations that aaaa bbb admit of when the number of a’s is p, and the 
number of b’s is q. And this number is equal to E, the coefficient of the 
term in which occurs a?b% when (a+6)?*4 is expanded. The event there- 
fore may happen p times and fail g in p+q trials E different ways and no 
more, and its happening and failing these several different ways are so 
many inconsistent events, the probability for each of which is a?b%, and 
therefore by prop. 1 the probability that some way or other it happens p 
times and fails q times in p+q trials is Ea?b4. 


SECTION II 


PosTuLATE. 1. I suppose the square table or plane ABCD to be so made 
and levelled, that if either of the balls o or W be thrown upon it, there 
shall be the same probability that it rests upon any one equal part of the 
plane as another, and that it must necessarily rest somewhere upon it. 

2. I suppose that the ball W shall be first thrown, and through the 
point where it rests a line os shall be drawn parallel to AD, and meeting 
CD and AB in s and o; and that afterwards the ball O shall be thrown 
p+q or n times, and that its resting between AD and os after a single 
throw be called the happening of the event M in a single trial. These 
things supposed: 


Lem. 1. The probability that the 
qc _Fe sHI Keb D point o will fall between any two points 
i i in the line AB is the ratio of the dis- 
: tance between the two points to the 
whole line AB. 
Let any two points be named, as f and 
b in the line AB, and through them par- 
allel to AD draw fF, bL meeting CD in 
F and L. Then if the rectangles Cf, Fb, 
LA are commensurable to each other, 
they may each be divided into the same 
‘A. equal parts, which being done, and the 
ball W thrown, the probability it will 
Oc rest somewhere upon any number of 
these equal parts will be the sum of the 
probabilities it has to rest upon each 
one of them, because its resting upon 






Gacaedersee 


Serseudemutaneaigusadca 
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any different parts of the plane AC are so many inconsistent events; and 
this sum, because the probability it should rest upon any one equal part 
as another is the same, is the probability it should rest upon any one 
equal part multiplied by the number of parts. Consequently, the proba- 
bility there is that the ball W should rest somewhere upon Fb is the prob- 
ability it has to rest upon one equal part multiplied by the number of 
equal parts in Fb; and the probability it rests somewhere upon Cf or LA, 
i.e. that it does not rest upon Fb (because it must rest somewhere upon 
AC) is the probability it rests upon one equal part multiplied by the 
number of equal parts in Cf, LA taken together. Wherefore, the proba- 
bility it rests upon Fb is to the probability it does not as the number of 
equal parts in Fb is to the number of equal parts in Cf, LA together, or 
as Fb to Cf, LA together, or as fb to Bf, Ab together. Wherefore the prob- 
ability it rests upon Fb is to the probability it does not as fb to Bf, Ab 
together. And (componendo inverse) the probability it rests upon Fb is 
to the probability it rests upon Fb added to the probability it does not, 
as fb to AB, or as the ratio of fb to AB to the ratio of AB to AB. But the 
probability of any event added to the probability of its failure is the ratio 
of equality; wherefore, the probability it rests upon FO is to the ratio of 
equality as the ratio of fb to AB to the ratio of AB to AB, or the ratio of 
equality; and therefore the probability it rests upon FO is the ratio of fb 
to AB. But ex hypothesi according as the ball W falls upon Fb or not the 
point o will lie between f and b or not, and therefore the probability the 
point o will lie between f and b is the ratio of fb to AB. 

Again; if the rectangles Cf, Fb, LA are not commensurable, yet the last 
mentioned probability can be neither greater nor less than the ratio of 
fb to AB; for, if it be less, let it be the ratio of fc to AB, and upon the line 
fb take the points p and t, so that pt shall be greater than fc, and the three 
lines Bp, pt, tA commensurable (which it is evident may be always done 
by dividing AB into equal parts less than half cb, and taking p and ¢ the 
nearest points of division to f and c that lie upon fb). Then because Bp, 
pt, tA are commensurable, so are the rectangles Cp, Dt, and that upon pt 
compleating the square AB. Wherefore, by what has been said, the proba- 
bility that the point o will lie between p and t is the ratio of pt to AB. 
But if it lies between p and ¢ it must lie between f and b. Wherefore, the 
probability it should lie between f and 6 cannot be less than the ratio of 
pt to AB, and therefore must be greater than the ratio of fc to AB (since 
pt is greater than fc). And after the same manner you may prove that the 
forementioned probability cannot be greater than the ratio of fb to AB, 
it must therefore be the same. 


Lem. 2. The ball W having been thrown, and the line os drawn, the 
probability of the event M in a single trial is the ratio of Ao to AB. 
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For, in the same manner as in the foregoing lemma, the probability 
that the ball o being thrown shall rest somewhere upon Do or between 
AD and so is the ratio of Ao to AB. But the resting of the ball o between 
AD and so after a single throw is the happening of the event M in a single 
trial. Wherefore the lemma is manifest. 


Prop. 8 


If upon BA you erect the figure BghikmA whose property is this, that 
(the base BA being divided into any two parts, as Ab, and Bb and at the 
point of division b a perpendicular being erected and terminated by the 
figure in m; and y, x, r representing respectively the ratio of bm, Ab, and 
Bb to AB, and E being the coefficient of the term in which occurs a?b4 
when the binomial (a+b)?*4 is expanded) y=Ex?r4. I say that before the 
ball W is thrown, the probability the point o should fall between f and 
b, any two points named in the line AB, and withall that the event M 
should happen p times and fail q in p+gq trials, is the ratio of fghikmb, 
the part of the figure BghikmA intercepted between the perpendiculars 
fg, bm raised upon the line AB, to CA the square upon AB. 


DEMONSTRATION 


For if not; first let it be the ratio of D a figure greater than fghikmb to 
CA, and through the points e, d, c draw perpendiculars to fb meeting 
the curve AmigB in h, i, k; the point d being so placed that di shall be 
the longest of the perpendiculars terminated by the line fb, and the curve 
AmigB; and the points e, d, c being so many and so placed that the rec- 
tangles, bk, ci, ei, fh taken together shall differ less from fghikmb than 
D does; all which may be easily done by the help of the equation of the 
curve, and the difference between D and the figure fghikmb given. ‘Then 
since di is the longest of the perpendicular ordinates that insist upon fb, 
the rest will gradually decrease as they are farther and farther from it on 
each side, as appears from the construction of the figure, and consequently 
eh is greater than gf or any other ordinate that insists upon ef. 

Now if Ao were equal to Ae, then by lem. 2 the probability of the event 
M in a single trial would be the ratio of Ae to AB, and consequently by 
cor. Prop. 1 the probability of its failure would be the ratio of Be to AB. 
Wherefore, if x and r be the two forementioned ratios respectively, by 
Prop. 7 the probability of the event M happening p times and failing q 
in p+q trials would be Ex?r*. But x and r being respectively the ratios of 
Ae to AB and Be to AB, ify is the ratio of eh to AB, then, by construction 
of the figure AiB, y=Ex?r?, Wherefore, if do were equal to Ae the proba- 
bility of the event M happening p times and failing q in p+q trials would 
be y, or the ratio of eh to AB. And if Ao were equal to Af, or were any 
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mean between Ae and 4f, the last mentioned probability for the same 
reasons would be the ratio of fg or some other of the ordinates insisting 
upon ef, to AB. But eh is the greatest of all the ordinates that insist upon 
ef. Wherefore, upon supposition the point should lie anywhere between 
f and e, the probability that the event M happens p times and fails g in 
p+q trials cannot be greater than the ratio of eh to AB. There then being 
these two subsequent events, the 1st that the point o will lie between e 
and f, the gnd that the event M will happen p times and fail q in p+q 
trials, and the probability of the first (by lemma 1) is the ratio of ef to 
AB, and upon supposition the 1st happens, by what has been now proved, 
the probability of the gnd cannot be greater than the ratio of eh to AB, 
it evidently follows (from Prop. 3) that the probability both together will 
happen cannot be greater than the ratio compounded of that of ef to AB 
and that of eh to AB, which compound ratio is the ratio of fh to CA. 
Wherefore, the probability that the point o will lie between f and e, and 
the event M happen p times and fail qg, is not greater than the ratio of 
fh to CA. And in like manner the probability the point o will lie be- 
tween e and d, and the event M happen and fail as before, cannot be 
greater than the ratio of ei to CA. And again, the probability the point 
o will lie between d and c, and the event M happen and fail as before, 
cannot be greater than the ratio of ci to CA. And lastly, the probability 
that the point o will lie between c and b, and the event M happen and 
fail as before, cannot be greater than the ratio of bk to CA. Add now all 
these several probabilities together, and their sum (by Prop. 1) will be the 
probability that the point will lie somewhere between f and b, and the 
event M happen p times and fail q in p+gq trials. Add likewise the corre- 
spondent ratios together, and their sum will be the ratio of the sum of 
the antecedents to their common consequent, i.e. the ratio of fh, ei, ct, bk 
together to CA; which ratio is less than that of D to CA, because D is 
greater than fh, ei, ci, bk together. And therefore, the probability that the 
point o will lie between f and b, and withal that the event M will happen 
p times and fail g in p+q trials, is less than the ratio of D to CA; but it 
was supposed the same which is absurd. And in like manner, by inscrib- 
ing rectangles within the figure, as eg, dh, dk, cm, you may prove that the 
last mentioned probability is greater than the ratio of any figure less than 
fghikmb to CA. 
Wherefore, that probability must be the ratio of fghikmb to CA. 


Cor. Before the ball W is thrown the probability that the point o will 
lie somewhere between 4 and B, or somewhere upon the line AB, and 
withal that the event M will happen p times, and fail g in p+q trials is 
the ratio of the whole figure 47B to CA. But it is certain that the point o 
will lie somewhere upon AB. Wherefore, before the ball W is thrown the 
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probability the event M will happen p times and fail q in p+q trials is 
the ratio of AiB to CA. 


Prop. 9 


If before anything is discovered concerning the place of the point 9, it 
should appear that the event M had happened p times and failed q in 
p+q trials, and from hence I guess that the point o lies between any two 
points in the line AB, as f and b, and consequently that the probability 
of the event M in a single trial was somewhere between the ratio of Ab 
to AB and that of Af to AB: the probability I am in the right is the ratio 
of that part of the figure AzB described as before which is intercepted be- 
tween perpendiculars erected upon AB at the points f and 8, to the whole 
figure AiB. 

For, there being these two subsequent events, the first that the point o 
will lie between f and b; the second that the event M should happen p 
times and fail g in p+q trials; and (by cor. prop. 8) the original proba- 
bility of the second is the ratio of A7B to CA, and (by prop. 8) the proba- 
bility of both is the ratio of fghimb to CA; wherefore by prop. 5) it being 
first discovered that the second has happened, and from hence I guess that 
the first has happened also, the probability I am in the right is the ratio 
of fghimb to AB, the point which was to be proved. 


Cor. The same things supposed, if I guess that the probability of the 
event M lies somewhere between o and the ratio of Ab to AB, my chance 
to be in the right is the ratio of Abm to AiB. 


Scholium 


From the preceding proposition it is plain, that in the case of such an 
event as I there call M, from the number of times it happens and fails in 
a certain number of trials, without knowing anything more concerning 
it, one may give a guess whereabouts its probability is, and, by the usual 
methods computing the magnitudes of the areas there mentioned, see the 
chance that the guess is right. And that the same rule is the proper one to 
be used in the case of an event concerning the probability of which we 
absolutely know nothing antecedently to any trials made concerning it, 
seems to appear from the following consideration; viz. that concerning 
such an event I have no reason to think that, in a certain number of trials, 
it should rather happen any one possible number of times than another. 
For, on this account, I may justly reason concerning it as if its probability 
had been at first unfixed, and then determined in such a manner as to 
give me no reason to think that, in a certain number of trials, it should 
rather happen any one possible number of times than another. But this is 
exactly the case of the event M. For before the ball W is thrown, which 
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determines its probability in a single trial (by cor. prop. 8), the proba- 
bility it has to happen p times and fail g in p+q or n trials is the ratio of 
AiB to CA, which ratio is the same when p+q or n is given, whatever 
number p is; as will appear by computing the magnitude of AzB by the 
method of fluxions.* And consequently before the place of the point o is 
discovered or the number of times the event M has happened in 7 trials, 
I can have no reason to think it should rather happen one possible num- 
ber of times than another. 

In what follows therefore I shall take for granted that the rule given 
concerning the event M in prop. g is also the rule to be used in relation 
to any event concerning the probability of which nothing at all is known 
antecedently to any trials made or observed concerning it. And such an 
event I shall call an unknown event. 


Cor. Hence, by supposing the ordinates in the figure AiB to be con- 
tracted in the ratio of E to one, which makes no alteration in the propor- 
tion of the parts of the figure intercepted between them, and applying 
what is said of the event M to an unknown event, we have the following 
proposition, which gives the rules for finding the probability of an event 
from the number of times it actually happens and fails. 


Prop. ro 


If a figure be described upon any base AH (Vid. Fig.) having for its 
equation y=x?r?; where y, x, r are respectively the ratios of an ordinate 
of the figure insisting on the base at right angles, of the segment of the 
base intercepted between the ordinate and A the 
beginning of the base, and of the other segment of 
the base lying between the ordinate and the point 
H, to the base as their common consequent. I say 
then that if an unknown event has happened p 
times and failed g in p+q trials, and in the base 

AH taking any two points as f and ¢ you erect the 

“IAS , ordinates fC, tF at right angles with it, the chance 

i that the probability of the event lies somewhere 

t F between the ratio of Af to AH and that of At to 

AH, is the ratio of tFCf, that part of the before-described figure which is 

intercepted between the two ordinates, to ACFH the whole figure insist- 
ing on the base AH. 

This is evident from prop. g and the remarks made in the foregoing 
scholium and corollary. 


Oo 





H 


e. It will be proved presently in art. 4 by computing in the method here mentioned 
that AiB contracted in the ratio of E to 1 is to CA as 1 to (m + 1)E: from whence it 
plainly follows that, antecedently to this contraction, AiB must be to CA in the ratio of 1 
to n + 1, which is a constant ratio when n is given, whatever p is. 
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Now, in order to reduce the foregoing rule to practice, we must find the 
value of the area of the figure described and the several parts of it sep- 
arated, by ordinates perpendicular to its base. For which purpose, suppose 
AH=1 and HO the square upon 4A likewise=1, and Cf will be=y, and 
Af=x, and Hf=r, because y, x and r denote the ratios of Cf, Af, and Hf 
respectively to AH. And by the equation of the curve y=x?r? and (because 
Af+fH=AH) r+x=1. Wherefore 


y=xr(l—x)* 


— 2 ss ay +3 
ll eles ae ala) (aaa DAT 


2.3 

Now the abscisse being x and the ordinate x? the correspondent area is 
x?+1/(p+1) (by prop. 10, cas. 1, Quadrat. Newt.)f and the ordinate being 
qx?*1 the area is gx?+?/(p+2); and in like manner of the rest. Wherefore, 
the abscisse being x and the ordinate y or x?—qx?*!+etc. the correspon- 
dent area is 


xPt1 gxPt2 g(q—1)xPt8  g(q—1) (q—2)x? +4 
p+l pt+2"  2p+3) — — 2.3(p+4) 
Wherefore, if x=Af=Af/(AH), and y=Cf=Cf/(AH), then 
ACf  xPtl xPt2 (q—1)xP*3 
ACf=s5 a ee 
From which equation, if q be a small number, it is easy to find the value 
of the ratio of ACf to HO and in like manner as that was found out, it 
will appear that the ratio of HCf to HO is 
yatl pia p(p—l)rat8 p(p—1) (p—2)rat4 
TaSIO RET NC e Cee LICE 
which series will consist of few terms and therefore is to be used when p 
is small. 








+etc. 


f. "Tis very evident here, without having recourse to Sir Isaac Newton,’ that the fluxion 
of the area ACf being 





piarequrtin LID xPt?x — etc. 
} ; Pt. Gxnae q(q—1)x?*8 
the fluent or area itself is ——-— See etc: 
* pti p+2 2(p+3) 


g. See Sir Isaac Newton, Tractatus de Quadratura Curvarum, p. 26. The Tractatus 
was one of two mathematical treatises included as appendices in the first edition of 
Newton’s Optics (London, 1704). It was published also in the first edition of Samuel 
Clarke’s translation of the Optics into Latin, Optice, etc. (London, 1706), but was 
excluded from the second (1718), the third (1721), and the fourth (1730) English edi- 
tions and from the second (1719) edition of Clarke’s translation. It was published 
separately in an edition by P. R. de Montmort in 1700, and extracts from it were 
included in J. Wallis, Opera Mathematica (1693-99). See George J. Gray, A Bibliography 
of the Works of Sir Isaac Newton (Cambridge, 1907). The edition referred to above is 
that contained in the first edition of Clarke’s translation. 
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2. The same things supposed as before, the ratio of ACf to HO is 
xP t+1ya que re q(q—1)x?t8ra-2 4 q(q—1) (q—2)x?*4ra—8 
PHT TFT) +2) "+1 OF O43) G+) OF2) O43) OF4) 
Here x"*t1q(q—1)...1 
"" (n+1) (p+1) (p+2)...n’ 
where n=p+q. For this series is the same with x?+1/(p+1)—qx?*?/(p+2) 
+etc. set down in Art. 1st as the value of the ratio of ACf to HO; as will 
easily be seen by putting in the former instead of r its value 1—x, and 
expanding the terms and ordering them according to the powers of x. 
Or, more readily, by comparing the fluxions of the two series, and in the 
former instead of 7 substituting —x.® 


3. In like manner, the ratio of HCf to HO is 
yitlyp prat ages p(p—1)r3*3xP—2 
q+ * (+l) @¥2) * G+) @+2 G8) 
4. If E be the coefficient of that term of the binomial (a+b)?*4 ex- 
panded in which occurs a?b‘, the ratio of the whole figure ACFH to HO 
is {(n+1)E}~—1}, n being=p+q. For, when Af=AH, x=1, r=0. Wherefore, 
all the terms of the series set down in Art. 2 as expressing the ratio of 
ACf to HO will vanish except the last, and that becomes 


q(q—1)...1 
GFN) (pt) (+2)... 
But E being the coefficient of that term in the binomial (a+b)" expanded 
in which occurs a?b4 is equal to 


(p+1) (p+2)... 
q(q—1)...1 


g. The fluxion of the first series is 


—aGlGs 


p+l p+l (p+1) (p+2) TD OD 
4 4a-) Ge 
(P+) (P+2) +3) 


xPrdx 


+etc. 
or, substituting —x for 7, 


qxetatatx  igxetirtatx Ug qa) xP dart gq) haere 








xP EX — A © | 2 ete, 
p+ p+ (p+1) (p+2) (p+1) (P+?) 
which, as all the terms after the first destroy one another, is equal to 
—l 
x?rix=x?(1—x)Ix—xPX | asta a) ee | 
_ p+2 
=x?X—Gu? tix sq x—etc. 
xPti quate 
= the fluxion of the latter series, or of — +etc 


pt+l pt+2 
The two series therefore are the same. 
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And, because Af is supposed to become=AH, ACf=ACH. From whence 
this article is plain. 


5. The ratio of ACf to the whole figure ACFH is (by Art. 1 and 4) 


xPtl Gueta q(q—1)xPt8 
Wf eZeey | ns ag ek ee atic: 
onal) EF EE i a 
and if, as x expresses the ratio of Af to AH, X should express the ratio of 
At to AH; the ratio of AFt to ACFH would be 


XP+1  gXP+2 g(q—1)X?+8 
(nye | ee ete. | 
and consequently the ratio of tFCf to ACFH is (n+1)E multiplied into 
the difference between the two series. Compare this with prop. 10 and we 
shall have the following practical rule. 


Rule r 


If nothing is known concerning an event but that it has happened p 
times and failed q in p+gq or n trials, and from hence I guess that the 
probability of its happening in a single trial lies somewhere between any 
two degrees of probability as X and x, the chance I am in the right in my 
guess is (n+1)£E multiplied into the difference between the series 


Xpt1 gXP+2 g(q—1) XP+8 


and the series fran — Ti Te 2 pees) ne —etc. 


E being the coefficient of a?b4 when (a+b)” is expanded. 

This is the proper rule to be used when q is a small number; but if q 
is large and p small, change everywhere in the series here set down p into 
q and g into p and x into r or (l—x), and X into R=(1—X); which will 
not make any alteration in the difference between the two series. 

Thus far Mr Bayes’s essay. 

With respect to the rule here given, it is further to be observed, that 
when both p and gq are very large numbers, it will not be possible to ap- 
ply it to practice on account of the multitude of terms which the series?° 
in it will contain. Mr Bayes, therefore, by an investigation which it would 
be too tedious to give here, has deduced from this rule another, which is 
as follows. 


10. B and S read: series; P reads serieses. W. E. Deming notes: ““The word serieses ... 
is not a printer’s slip; this plural form of series had been in occasional use, as is seen in a 
letter from James Gregory to Collins under date of 17 May 1671, “This series is nothing 
but a congeries of other serieses’” (Facsimiles of Two Papers by Bayes, iv). Gregory’s 
letter is reproduced in Correspondence of Scientific Men of the Seventeenth Century, 
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Rule 2 


If nothing is known concerning an event but that it has happened p 
times and failed q in p+q or n trials, and from hence I guess that the 
probability of its happening in a single trial lies between (p/n)+z and 
(p/n)—z; if m?=n3/(pq),+ a=p/n, b=q/n, E the coefficient of the term 
in which occurs a?b* when (a+b)" is expanded, and 

sa Mt)V P49) EaPb4 
n\/n 
multiplied by the series 
m3z8 + (n—2)m®z5 _ (n—2) (n=4)mizt (n—2) (n—4) (n—6)m*Z? | 





ie A aalie as 2n.8n.7 2n.8n.4n.9 na 
my chance to be in the right is greater than 
22 E 
1+2Ea?b2+ 2Ea?b4/n’ 
22 


and less than 1—2Ea"b*—2Ea?b4]n’ 
and if p=q my chance is 23 exactly. 

In order to render this rule fit for use in all cases it is only necessary to 
know how to find within sufficient nearness the value of Ea?b*% and also 
of the series mz—14mz3+etc. With respect to the former Mr Bayes has 
proved that, supposing K to signify the ratio of the quadrantal arc to its 
radius, Ea?b4 will be equal to 14\/n/\/(Kpq) multiplied by the ratio, 
[h],12 whose hyberbolic logarithm is 


Aro sal el ieee et 
12. p qj 360,n® p 3 


] ep a | ] te oe 1 l ae i 
T 75601 n8~ pe gs | 1e80| n? 7G? \t T1188 | n8 p97 Gs | Tet 
1260| n> p> g®| 1680|_n? p? g?|* 1188| n° p® gq 
h. In Mr Bayes’s manuscript this chance is made to be greater than 25/(1 + 2EaPb9) 
and less than 25/(1 —2Earb2). The third term in the two divisors, as I have given them, 
being omitted. But this being evidently owing to a small oversight in the deduction of 
this rule, which I have reason to think Mr Bayes had himself discovered, I have ventured 


to correct his copy, and to give the rule as I am satisfied it ought to be given. 
i. A very few terms of this series will generally give the hyperbolic logarithm to a 





ed. S. J. Rigaud, No. 204, vol. 2, 223; also in James Gregory, ed. H. W. Turnbull 
(Edinburgh, 1939) p. 189. 


n® 
11. P, B, and S read: m? = aa In his letter to John Canton, 26 Nov. 1764, Price points 


3 





out that this should read m* = (Phil. Trans., LIV [1764], 324). But Price’s mistake 


2pq 
has not been corrected at this point in the text, because to do so would be to render 
his subsequent calculations incoherent. See also Deming, p. iii. 


12. Not in P, but notice that Price uses h explicitly in stating Rule 3. 
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where the numeral coefficients may be found in the following manner. 
Call them A, B, C, D, E etc. Then 








1 1 whe, A 1 10B+A 
ears: ami a, ONAERE GC G aOR I 7 
ccna UES RC Mh 126C-+84D+36B-+A 
Tr SrOLa 7 avy Cee FD. LOIN 9 ; 
7p 1 _ 462D4880C+165E+55B+4 . 
= 32.13 il 


where the coefficients of B, C, D, E, F, etc. in the values of D, E, F, etc. are 
the 2, 3, 4, etc. highest coefficients in (a+b)’, (a+b)®, (a+b)", etc. ex- 
panded; affixing in every particular value the least of these coefficients to 
B, the next in magnitude to the furthest letter from B, the next to C, the 
next to the furthest but one, the next to D, the next to the furthest but 
two, and so on.! 

With respect to the value of the series 


(n—2)m*z5 


2n.5 


he has observed that it may be calculated directly when mz is less than 1, 
or even not greater than \/3: but when mz is much larger it becomes im- 
practicable to do this; in which case he shews a way of easily finding two 
values of it very nearly equal between which its true value must lie. 

The theorem he gives for this purpose is as follows. 

Let K, as before, stand for the ratio of the quadrantal arc to its radius, 
and H for the ratio whose hyperbolic logarithm is 

2—1 24-1] 26—] 28—] 


on 360n® * 1260n®  1680n7 


Then the series mz—14mz°+ etc. will be greater or less than the series 


mz—V4mez3+ etc. 


+etc. 


sufficient degree of exactness. A similar series has been given by Mr DeMoivre, Mr 
Simpson and other eminent mathematicians in an expression for the sum of the loga- 
rithms of the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, to x, which sum they have asserted to be equal to 
1 1 1 
log c+ (x + 4) log x —x + Tox — B60x" ? Tog0xe ot 

c denoting the circumference of a circle whose radius is unity. But Mr Bayes, in a preced- 
ing paper in this volume, has demonstrated that, though this expression will very nearly 
approach to the value of this sum when only a proper number of the first terms is 
taken, the whole series cannot express any quantity at all, because, let x be what it will, 
there will always be a part of the series where it will begin to diverge. This observation, 
though it does not much affect the use of this series, seems well worth the notice of 
mathematicians. 

j. This method of finding these coefficients I have deduced from the demonstration of 
the third lemma at the end of Mr Simpson’s Treatise on the Nature and Laws of Chance. 
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(ntIy/2. ~~ (nm F2)2mz_—*  (n+2) (nt-44mad 
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~ (+B (nF4) (n+-6)8m5z5 * (n+D (n +4) (n+6) (n+8)lom™z  O™* 
continued to any number of terms, according as the last term has a posi- 
tive or a negative sign before it. 

From substituting these values of Ea?b4 and 


miz3 (n—2)m>2° 
3 74 Fata) 


in the second rule arises a third rule, which is the rule to be used when 
mz is of some considerable magnitude. 


mZz— 








etc. 





Rule 3 


If nothing is known of an event but that it has happened p times and 
failed q in p+q or n trials, and from hence I judge that the probability 
of its happening in a single trial lies between p/n+z and p/n—z my 
chance to be right is greater than 


Ya/(Kpqyh {24 V2(n+I) ae 
V(Kpq)+hn*+hn-% \/K(n+2)mz 
and less than 
Vo (Kpqyh { or — V2(n-+1) (1—2m*2? [nyse 
V(Kpq)—hn*—hn-*% \/K(n+2)mz 

\/2n(n+1) ——- 

VK(n+2) (n+4)2mz8 

where m?, K, h and H stand for the qualities already explained. 


AN APPENDIX 
Containing an application of the foregoing Rules to some particular Cases 


The first rule gives a direct and perfect solution in all cases; and the two 
following rules are only particular methods of approximating to the solu- 
tion given in the first rule, when the labour of applying it becomes too 


great. 
13. In his letter to John Canton, 26 Nov. 1764, Price notes that the plus sign prefixed 


to the fourth fraction in the series should be a minus, as here. See Phil. Trans., LIV 
(1764), 325. See also Deming, p. iii. 
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The first rule may be used in all cases where either p or q are nothing 
or not large. The second rule may be used in all cases where mz is less 
than \/3; and the third in all cases where m?z? is greater than 1 and less 
than 14n, if n is an even number and very large. If n is not large this last 
rule cannot be much wanted, because, m decreasing continually as n is 
diminished, the value of z may in this case be taken large, (and therefore 
a considerable interval had between p/n—z and p/n+z), and yet the op- 
eration be carried on by the second rule; or mz not exceed \/3. 

But in order to shew distinctly and fully the nature of the present prob- 
lem, and how far Mr Bayes has carried the solution of it; I shall give the 
result of this solution in a few cases, beginning with the lowest and most 
simple. 

Let us then first suppose, of such an event as that called M in the essay, 
or an event about the probability of which, antecedently to trials, we 
know nothing, that it has happened once, and that it is enquired what 
conclusion we may draw from hence with respect to the probability of 
its happening on a second trial. 

The answer is that there would be an odds of three to one for somewhat 
more than an even chance that it would happen on a second trial. 

For in this case, and in all others where q is nothing, the expression 


tyes or Ae gett 


gives the solution, as will appear from considering the first rule. Put there- 
fore in this expression p+1=2, X=1 and x=1% and it will be 1—(14)? or 
3/4,; which shews the change there is that the probability of an event that 
has happened once lies somewhere between 1 and 14; or (which is the 
same) the odds that it is somewhat more than an even chance that it will 
happen on a second trial.* 

In the same manner it will appear that if the event has happened twice, 
the odds now mentioned will be seven to one; if thrice, fifteen to one; and 
in general, if the event has happened p times, there will be an odds of 
2?*+1_1 to one, for more than an equal chance that it will happen on fur- 
ther trials. 

Again, suppose all I know of an event to be that it has happened ten 
times without failing, and the enquiry to be what reason we shall have to 
think we are right if we guess that the probability of its happening in a 
single trial lies somewhere between 1%, and %, or that the ratio of the 
causes of its happening to those of its failure is some ratio between that 
of sixteen to one and two to one. 

Here p+1=11, X=1%, and x=% and X?ti_xpti=(16/,)u_—(2,\11 


k. There can, I suppose, be no reason for observing that on this subject unity is always 
made to stand for certainty, and 1% for an even chance. 
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=0.5013 etc. The answer therefore is, that we shall have very nearly an 
equal chance for being right. 

In this manner we may determine in any case what conclusion we 
ought to draw from a given number of experiments which are unopposed 
by contrary experiments. Every one sees in general that there is reason to 
expect an event with more or less confidence according to the greater or 
less number of times in which, under given circumstances, it has hap- 
pened without failing; but we here see exactly what this reason is, on what 
principles it is founded, and how we ought to regulate our expectations. 

But it will be proper to dwell longer on this head. 

Suppose a solid or die of whose number of sides and constitution we 
know nothing; and that we are to judge of these from experiments made 
in throwing it. 

In this case, it should be observed, that it would be in the highest de- 
gree improbable that the solid should, in the first trial, turn any one side 
which could be assigned beforehand; because it would be known that 
some side it must turn, and that there was an infinity of other sides, or 
sides otherwise marked, which it was equally likely that it should turn. 
The first throw only shews that zt has the side then thrown, without giv- 
ing any reason to think that it has it any one number of times rather than 
any other. It will appear, therefore, that after the first throw and not be- 
fore, we should be in the circumstances required by the conditions of the 
present problem, and that the whole effect of this throw would be to bring 
us into these circumstances. That is: the turning the side first thrown in 
any subsequent single trial would be an event about the probability or 
improbability of which we could form no judgment, and of which we 
should know no more than that it lay somewhere between nothing and 
certainty. With the second trial then our calculations must begin; and if 
in that trial the supposed solid turns again the same side, there will arise 
the probability of three to one that it has more of that sort of sides than 
of all others; or (which comes to the same) that there is somewhat in its 
constitution disposing it to turn that side oftenest: And this probability 
will increase, in the manner already explained, with the number of times 
in which that side has been thrown without failing. It should not, how- 
ever, be imagined that any number of such experiments can give sufficient 
reason for thinking that it would never turn any other side. For, suppose 
it has turned the same side in every trial a million of times. In these cir- 
cumstances there would be an improbability that it has less than 1,400,000 
more of these sides than all others; but there would also be an improba- 
bility that it had above 1,600,000 times more. The chance for the latter is 
expressed by 1,600,000/ 1,600,001 raised to the millioneth power subtracted 
from unity, which is equal to 0.4647 etc and the chance for the former is 
equal to 1,400,000/ 1,400,001 raised to the same power, or to 0.4895; which, 
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being both less than an equal chance, proves what I have said. But though 
it would be thus improbable that it had above 1,600,000 times more or 
less than 1,400,000 times more of these sides than of all others, it by no 
means follows that we have any reason for judging that the true propor- 
tion in this case lies somewhere between that of 1,600,000 to one and 
1,400,000 to one. For he that will take the pains to make the calculation 
will find that there is nearly the probability expressed by 0.527, or but 
little more than an equal chance, that it lies somewhere between that of 
600,000 to one and three millions to one. It may deserve to be added, that 
it is more probable that this proportion lies somewhere between that of 
go00,000 to 1 and 1,900,000 to 1 than between any other two proportions 
whose antecedents are to one another as g00,000 to 1,900,000, and conse- 
quents unity. 

I have made these observations chiefly because they are all strictly ap- 
plicable to the events and appearances of nature. Antecedently to all ex- 
perience, it would be improbable as infinite to one, that any particular 
event, beforehand imagined, should follow the application of any one 
natural object to another; because there would be an equal chance for 
any one of an infinity of other events. But if we had once seen any par- 
ticular effects, as the burning of wood on putting it into fire, or the falling 
of a stone on detaching it from all contiguous objects, then the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from any number of subsequent events of the same 
kind would be to be determined in the same manner with the conclusions 
just mentioned relating to the constitution of the solid I have supposed. 
In other words. The first experiment supposed to be ever made on any 
natural object would only inform us of one event that may follow a par- 
ticular change in the circumstances of those objects; but it would not 
suggest to us any ideas of uniformity in nature, or give us the least reason 
to apprehend that it was, in that instance or in any other, regular rather 
than irregular in its operations. But if the same event has followed with- 
out interruption in any one or more subsequent experiments, then some 
degree of uniformity will be observed; reason will be given to expect the 
same success in further experiments, and the calculations directed by the 
solution of this problem may be made. 

One example here it will not be amiss to give. 

Let us imagine to ourselves the case of a person just brought forth into 
this world, and left to collect from his observation of the order and course 
of events what powers and causes take place in it. The Sun would, prob- 
ably, be the first object that would engage his attention; but after losing 
it the first night he would be entirely ignorant whether he should ever 
see it again. He would therefore be in the condition of a person making 
a first experiment about an event entirely unknown to him. But let him 
see a second appearance or one return of the Sun, and an expectation 
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would be raised in him of a second return, and he might know that there 
was an odds of 3 to 1 for some probability of this. This odds would in- 
crease, as before represented, with the number of returns to which he 
was witness. But no finite number of returns would be sufficient to pro- 
duce absolute or physical certainty. For let it be supposed that he has 
seen it return at regular and stated intervals a million of times. The con- 
clusions this would warrant would be such as follow. There would be the 
odds of the millioneth power of 2, to one, that it was likely that it would 
return again at the end of the usual interval. There would be the proba- 
bility expressed by 0.5352, that the odds for this was not greater than 
1,600,000 to 1; and the probability expressed by 0.5105, that it was not 
less than 1,400,000 to 1. 

It should be carefully remembered that these deductions suppose a pre- 
vious total ignorance of nature. After having observed for some time the 
course of events it would be found that the operations of nature are in 
general regular, and that the powers and laws which prevail in it are 
stable and permanent. The consideration of this will cause one or a few 
experiments often to produce a much stronger expectation of success in 
further experiments than would otherwise have been reasonable; just as 
the frequent observation that things of a sort are disposed together in any 
place would lead us to conclude, upon discovering there any object of a 
particular sort, that there are laid up with it many others of the same 
sort. It is obvious that this, so far from contradicting the foregoing de- 
ductions, is only one particular case to which they are to be applied. 

What has been said seems sufficient to shew us what conclusions to 
draw from uniform experience. It demonstrates, particularly, that instead 
of proving that events will always happen agreeably to it, there will be 
always reason against this conclusion. In other words, where the course of 
nature has been the most constant, we can have only reason to reckon 
upon a recurrency of events proportioned to the degree of this constancy; 
but we can have no reason for thinking that there are no causes in nature 
which will ever interfere with the operations of the causes from which 
this constancy is derived, or no circumstances of the world in which it will 
fail.14 And if this is true, supposing our only data derived from experi- 
ence, we shall find additional reason for thinking thus if we apply other 
principles, or have recourse to such considerations as reason, indepen- 
dently of experience, can suggest. 


14. Cf. Four Dissertations, “Upon observing, that any natural event has happened 
often or invariably, we have only reason to expect that it will happen again, with an 
assurance proportioned to the frequency of our observations. But, we have no absolute 
proof that it will happen again in any particular future trial; not the least reason to 
believe that it will always happen” (2nd ed., p. 395). 
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But I have gone further than I intended here; and it is time to turn our 
thoughts to another branch of this subject: I mean, to cases where an ex- 
periment has sometimes succeeded and sometimes failed. 

Here, again, in order to be as plain and explicit as possible, it will be 
proper to put the following case, which is the easiest and simplest I can 
think of. 

Let us then imagine a person present at the drawing of a lottery, who 
knows nothing of its scheme or of the proportion of Blanks to Prizes in it. 
Let it further be supposed, that he is obliged to infer this from the num- 
ber of blanks he hears drawn compared with the number of prizes; and 
that it is enquired what conclusions in these circumstances he may rea- 
sonably make. 

Let him first hear ten blanks drawn and one prize, and let it be en- 
quired what chance he will have for being right if he guesses that the 
proportion of blanks to prizes in the lottery lies somewhere between the 
proportions of g to 1 and 11 to 1. 

Here taking X=1145, x=%o, p=10, q=1, n=11, E=11, the required 
chance, according to the first rule, is (n+1)E multiplied by the difference 
between 


jeer and = fa is we.ar.4| CHa)" CH)" 


a EE _ = 0.07699 etc. 
Tl 12 


There would therefore be an odds of about 923 to 76, or nearly 12 to 1 
against his being right. Had he guessed only in general that there were 
less than g blanks to a prize, there would have been a probability of his 
being right equal to 0.6589, or the odds of 65 to 34. 

Again, suppose that he has heard go blanks drawn and 2 prizes; what 
chance will he have for being right if he makes the same guess? 

Here X and x being the same, we have n=22, p=20, q=2, E=231, and 
the required chance equal to 


ties] er qXPt2 Le | 
pt+l pt2 2(p+3) 


-|4- Sy ge = 0.10843 etc. 
p+l p+2" 2(p+3) | 


He will, therefore, have a better chance for being right than in the for- 
mer instance, the odds against him now being 892 to 108 or about g to 1. 
But should he only guess in general, as before, that there were less than 9 
blanks to a prize, his chance for being right will be worse; for instead of 
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0.6589 or an odds of near two to one, it will be 0.584, or an odds of 584 
tO 415. 

Suppose, further, that he has heard 40 blanks drawn and 4 prizes; what 
will the before-mentioned chances be? 

The answer here is 0.1525, for the former of these chances; and 0.527, 
for the latter. There will, therefore, now be an odds of only 514 to 1 
against the proportion of blanks to prizes lying between g to 1 and 11 to 
1; and but little more than an equal chance that it is less than g to 1. 

Once more. Suppose he has heard 100 blanks drawn and 10 prizes. 

The answer here may still be found by the first rule; and the chance 
for a proportion of blanks to prizes less than g to 1 will be 0.44109, and 
for a proportion greater than 11 to 1, 0.3082. It would therefore be likely 
that there were not fewer than g or more than 11 blanks to a prize. But at 
the same time it will remain unlikely! that the true proportion should lie 
between g to 1 and 11 to 1, the chance for this being 0.2506 etc. There 
will therefore be still an odds of near g to 1 against this. 

From these calculations it appears that, in the circumstances I have sup- 
posed, the chance for being right in guessing the proportion of blanks to 
prizes to be nearly the same with that of the number of blanks drawn in 
a given time to the number of prizes drawn, is continually increasing as 
these numbers increase; and that therefore, when they are considerably 
large, this conclusion may be looked upon as morally certain. By parity 
of reason, it follows universally, with respect to every event about which 
a great number of experiments has been made, that the causes of its hap- 
pening bear the same proportion to the causes of its failing, with the num- 
ber of happenings to the number of failures; and that, if an event whose 
causes are supposed to be known, happens oftener or seldomer than is 
agreeable to this conclusion, there will be reason to believe that there are 
some unknown causes which disturb the operations of the known ones. 
With respect, therefore, particularly to the course of events in nature, it 
appears, that there is demonstrative evidence to prove that they are de- 
rived from permanent causes, or laws originally established in the con- 
stitution of nature in order to produce that order of events which we ob- 
serve, and not from any of the powers of chance.™ This is just as evident 
as it would be, in the case I have insisted on, that the reason of drawing 
10 times more blanks than prizes in millions of trials, was, that there were 
in the wheel about so many more blanks than prizes. 


1. I suppose no attentive person will find any difficulty in this. It is only saying that, 
supposing the interval between nothing and certainty divided into a hundred equal 
chances, there will be 44 of them for a less proportion of blanks to prizes than g to 1, 31 
for a greater than 11 to 1, and 25 for some proportion between g to 1 and 11 to 1; in 
which it is obvious that, though one of these suppositions must be true, yet, having each 
of them more chances against them than for them, they are all separately unlikely. 

m. See Mr De Moivre’s Doctrine of Chances, page 250. 
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But to proceed a little further in the demonstration of this point. 

We have seen that supposing a person, ignorant of the whole scheme of 
a lottery, should be led to conjecture, from hearing 100 blanks and 10 
prizes drawn, that the proportion of blanks to prizes in the lottery was 
somewhere between g to 1 and 11 to 1, the chance for his being right 
would be 0.2506 etc. Let [us] now enquire what this chance would be in 
some higher cases. 

Let it be supposed that blanks have been drawn 1000 times, and prizes 
100 times in 1100 trials. 

In this case the powers of X and x rise so high, and the number of terms 
in the two series 


XP+1 gg Xpt2 ¥ 
ptl i 62 etc. an pti p+2 
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etc. 


become so numerous that it would require immense labour to obtain the 
answer by the first rule. "Tis necessary, therefore, to have recourse to the 
second rule. But in order to make use of it, the interval between X and x 
must be a little altered. 1%,—% is 41,9, and therefore the interval be- 
tween 1%,—444, and 1%,+% 40 will be nearly the same with the in- 
terval between %, and 11,5, only somewhat larger. If then we make the 
question to be; what chance there would be (supposing no more known 
than that blanks have been drawn 1000 times and prizes 100 times in 
1100 trials) that the probability of drawing a blank in a single trial would 
lie somewhere between 1%,—%41) and 1%,+444 9 we shall have a ques- 
tion of the same kind with the preceding questions, and deviate but little 
from the limits assigned in them. 

The answer, according to the second rule, is that this chance is greater 
than 


2% 


1+ 2EaPb4+ 


DEaPbt 
n 


and less than 22 
aPb4 


1—2Fa?b41—2E— 
n 
216 being (n+1)V/(2p9) EaPbt 2 nz DE Mee —etc. 
n/n S 2n.5 
By making here 1000=p, 100=q, 1100=n, 41 9=z, 
15. B and S change the minus sign prefixed to the second term of the denominator 


in P to plus, as here (see also Deming, p. iii). 
16. P has E. 
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mz=z \(~) = 1.048808, Ea?bt* = 4h _ vie 
pq V(Kpq) 


h being the ratio whose hyperbolic logarithm is 


Tela ta Hol ek piles 3, | -ete 
12 |S eprg 360 Ln? p? 8 1260 n> p> @ ; 


and K the ratio of the quadrantal arc to radius; the former of these ex- 
pressions will be found to be 0.7953, and the latter 0.9405 etc. The chance 
enquired after, therefore, is greater than 0.7953, and less than 0.9405. 
That is; there will be an odds for being right in guessing that the pro- 
portion of blanks to prizes lies nearly between g to 1 and 11 to 1, (or ex- 
actly between g to 1 and 1111 to gg), which is greater than 4 to 1, and less 
than 16 to 1. 

Suppose, again, that no more is known than that blanks have been 
drawn 10,000 times and prizes 1000 times in 11,000 trials; what will the 
chance now mentioned be? 

Here the second as well as the first rule becomes useless, the value of 
mz being so great as to render it scarcely possible to calculate directly the 
series 





m3z3 (n—2)msz> = 
fig a a G 


The third rule, therefore, must be used; and the information it gives us 
is, that the required chance is greater than 0.97421, or more than an odds 
of 40 to 1. 

By calculations similar to these may be determined universally, what 
expectations are warranted by any experiments, according to the different 
number of times in which they have succeeded and failed; or what should 
be thought of the probability that any particular cause in nature, with 
which we have any acquaintance, will or will not, in any single trial, pro- 
duce an effect that has been conjoined with it. 

Most persons, probably, might expect that the chances in the specimen 
I have given would have been greater than I have found them. But this 
only shews how liable we are to error when we judge on this subject in- 
dependently of calculation. One thing, however, should be remembered 
here; and that is, the narrowness of the interval between %, and 1%o, 
or between 1%,+1449 and 1%,—4 9. Had this interval been taken a 


n* ns 
17. P reads m = — ; B and S read mz = —. See n. 11 above. The mistake that Price 


noted in his letter to Canton, that pq should read 2 pq, also occurs here, but, for the 
reason given in n. 11, the text in B and S follows the text in P. But both B and S 
restore the z erroneously omitted from both sides of the equation in P. 
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little larger, there would have been a considerable difference in the results 
of the calculations. Thus had it been taken double, or z=;, it would 
have been found in the fourth instance that instead of odds against there 
were odds for being right in judging that the probability of drawing a 
blank in a single trial lies between 1%,+14; and 1%,—/.. 

The foregoing calculations further shew us the uses and defects of the 
rules laid down in the essay. "Tis evident that the two last rules do not 
give us the required chances within such narrow limits as could be wished. 
But here again it should be considered, that these limits become nar- 
rower and narrower as q is taken larger in respect of p; and when p and 
q are equal, the exact solution is given in all cases by the second rule. 
These two rules therefore afford a direction to our judgment that may be 
of considerable use till some person shall discover a better approximation 
to the value of the two series in the first rule." 

But what most of all recommends the solution in this Essay is, that it 
is compleat in those cases where information is most wanted, and where 
Mr De Moivre’s solution of the inverse problem can give little or no di- 
rection; I mean, in all cases where either p or q are of no considerable 
magnitude. In other cases, or when both p and q are very considerable, it 
is not difficult to perceive the truth of what has been here demonstrated, 
or that there is reason to believe in general that the chances for the hap- 
pening of an event are to the chances for its failure in the same ratio with 
that of p to q. But we shall be greatly deceived if we judge in this manner 
when either p or g are small. And tho’ in such cases the Data are not 
sufficient to discover the exact probability of an event, yet it is very agree- 
able to be able to find the limits between which it is reasonable to think 
it must lie, and also to be able to determine the precise degree of assent 
which is due to any conclusions or assertions relating to them. 

n. Since this was written I have found out a method of considerably improving the 
approximation in the second and third rules by demonstrating that the expression 
25/41 + 2HaPb4 + 2Eapb4/n} comes almost as near to the true value wanted as there is 


reason to desire, only always somewhat less. It seems necessary to hint this here; though 
the proof of it cannot be given. 


To John Canton 


Newington Green Sept: 16th 1764 

Dear Sir, 
I have reason to ask your pardon, for upon attending to the value of a 
after your messenger was gone I found immediately that the mistake I 


ORIGINAL: Royal Society, Canton Papers. TrExT: Original, with the kind permission of 
the Royal Society. 
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had charged upon you was entirely my own. This I hope shall teach me 
not to talk so hastily for the future, especially when I differ from you. I 
am amaz’d how I came to talk so, for I find that in the general solution of 
this Problem I have taken the value of a right, or the same with yours. 
This solution I shall be glad to lay before you for your examination, after 
I have had time to draw it out. It will, I fancy, prove that you make the 
amount of the compression somewhat too little; but this I am not sure 
of yet. I am 

Sincerely yours 

Richd Price 


To John Canton 


Nov. 26, 1764. 
Dear Sir, 

I send you the following Supplement to the Essay on a Problem in the 
Doctrine of Chances, hoping that you may not think it improper to be 
communicated to the Royal Society. I should not have troubled you again 
in this way had I not found that some additions to my former papers? 
were necessary in order to explain some passages in them, and particularly 
what is hinted in the note at the end of the Appendix. “I have first given 
the deduction of Mr. Bayes’s second rule chiefly in his own words; and 
then added, as briefly as possible, the demonstrations of several proposi- 
tions, which seem to improve considerably the solution of the problem, 
and to throw light on the nature of the curve by the quadrature of which 
this solution is obtained.” Perhaps, there is no reason for being very 
anxious about proceeding to further improvements. It would, however, 
be very agreeable to me to see a yet easier and nearer approximation to 
the value of the two series’s in the first rule: but this I must leave abler 
persons to seek, chusing now entirely to drop this subject. 

The solution of the problem enquired after in the papers I have sent 
you has, I think, been hitherto a desideratum in philosophy of some con- 
sequence. To this we are now in a great measure helped by the abilities 


PrintTeD: ‘‘A Demonstration of the Second Rule in the Essay towards the Solution of a 
Problem in the Doctrine of Chances, published in the Philosophical Transactions, Vol. 
LI. Communicated by the Rev. Mr. Richard Price, in a Letter to Mr. John Canton, 
M.A.F.R.S.,” Phil. Trans., LIV (1764), 296-325. Text: Phil. Trans. All that is repro- 
duced here is Price’s covering letter. As noted in the Introduction the lengthy mathe- 
matical elaboration of Price’s argument has not been included here as it is felt that it 
does not contain sufficient interest to justify reproduction. 
1. See R.P. to John Canton, 10 Nov. 1763. 
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and skill of our late worthy friend;? and thus are furnished with a neces- 
sary guide in determining the nature and proportions of unknown causes 
from their effects, and an effectual guard against one great danger to 
which philosophers are subject; I mean, the danger of founding conclu- 
sions on an insufficient induction, and of receiving just conclusions with 
more assurance than the number of experiments will warrant. I am, under 
a sense of the value of your friendship, 

heartily yours, 

Richard Price. 


2. I.e., Thomas Bayes. 


From Joseph Priestley? 


Warrington 8th of Mar 1766 

Dear Sir 
I have received the favour of yours, for which I think myself much 
obliged to you. You will by this time have received a letter I had written 
to you before the receipt of yours and One Number of my history of Elec- 
tricity.2 I have another of them transcribed, and the quantity of two more 
ready to transcribe. I find I have English Materials enow, but I find a 
want of several foreign Articles particularly of the Method of charging 
other electrics besides glass said (Phil Trans 57.909) to have been first 
done by Carolus Vilke of Stockholm,3 and to have been published in the 
acts of the Stockholm Society and also Aepinus’s first account of the Tour- 
malin.4 If you or your friends can procure me those or tell Mr Johnson 


OricinaAL: The Bodleian Library. PRrintep: Schofield, pp. 17-19. Text: Original, 
with the kind permission of the Bodleian Library. 

1. Joseph Priestley (1733-1804). It was while Priestley was a tutor at Warrington 
Academy that he journeyed to London to meet John Canton and Benjamin Franklin 
to seek their assistance in writing a history of electricity. During his stay in London he 
met Price and was taken by him as a guest to the Royal Society on g Jan. 1766. Priest- 
ley’s original intention was to do no more than give an account of what others had 
done, but he was soon led to conduct experiments himself. While he was engaged upon 
these and upon his history, he was in frequent correspondence with his friends in 
London and regularly sent them proofs to read. See Autobiography of Joseph Priestley, 
ed. Jack Lindsay (Bath, 1970), pp. 89-go. 

2. The History and Present State of Electricity, with Original Experiments (London, 
1767). 

3. Johan Carl Wilcke (1732-96), Professor in Experimental Physics at the Royal 
Swedish Academy of Science. See D.Sc.B., XIV, 352-56. 

4. Franz Ulrich Theodosius Aepinus (1724-1802), Professor of Physics at the Imperial 
Academy of St. Petersburg. Author of Tentamen Theoriae electricitatis et magnetismi 
(1759) and Recueil de Différent Mémoires sur la Tourmaline (1762). See D.Sc.B., I, 
66-68. 
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the bookseller> where to get them, you would do me an important service. 
I have met with materials for greatly improving the first section of the 
history. I know not what in the world to make of Mr Wilson’s® experi- 
ments on the Tourmalin, especially as I have no Tourmalin to try his 
experiments with. Aepinus, I find, could not repeat them after him. If 
they were fallacious I would not take any notice of them. Let me know 
Mr Canton’s opinion. 

I take it for granted, you have seen the letter I wrote, about a fortnight 
ago, to Dr Franklin. I desired he would show it to you, and Mr Canton. 
Writing upon a philosophical subject to any of you; I would have it con- 
sidered as writing to you all. I mentioned to him an experiment I had 
made, and which I believe is a new one proving that there is a real cur- 
rent of electric matter from all electrified points, negative as well as posi- 
tive. I mentioned to the Dr the method in which I first tried it. I now 
exhibit the same fact in a more easy manner. I charge a vial by the inside, 
and place it upon a glass-stand, the outside coating in contact with a 
pointed wire. An inch from the point of this wire I place the flame of a 
candle, and then take sparks from the wire communicating with the in- 
side. Now, according to the theory of positive and negative, for every 
spark of the electric fluid which comes out from the inside coating another 
must go to the outside, entering at the pointed wire, for there is no other 
way; but every time I take a spark, the flame is blown, with great violence, 
from the point. It is the very same, if I charge the outside: Placing another 
point opposite to the former, the candle being betwixt them, the flame is 
nearly supported; and compleatly, if I connect that point with the wire 
and with which I take the sparks. If I even discharge the Jar by these 
points, thro the flame of the candle, it is only thrown into a tremulous 
motion, but is not blown to one side more than another. I place wires 
communicating with the floor betwixt the point and the candle. These 
wires intercept all the electric virtue, but the current of it from the point, 
having begun a current in the air, that goes on, and, as far as I can per- 
ceive, as violently as before, or more so—perhaps—the flame was in some 
measure attracted by the electric matter, and so in a small degree sup- 


5. Joseph Johnson (1738-1809), bookseller and publisher. Johnson and Payne had a 
house in Paternoster Row, which, with all their stock, was burnt in 1770 (Gent. Mag., 
LXXIX [1809], 1167-68). Subsequently, when he was reestablished as a bookseller and 
publisher at 72 St. Paul’s Churchyard, Johnson gave dinners to which Price and Priestley 
were invited. In later years the diners included Godwin, Fuseli, Holcroft, Paine, Mary 
Wollstonecraft, and William Blake. See A. Gilchrist, The Life of William Blake (Lon- 
don, 1907), p. 94, and G. P. Tyson, Joseph Johnson: A Liberal Publisher (Ames, Iowa, 
1979). 

6. Benjamin Wilson (1721-88), artist and student of electricity. F.R.S. He published 
several works on electricity including A Treatise on Electricity (London, 1750), and 
A Letter to Mr. Aepinus on the Electricity of the Tourmaline, with Observations on 
Mr. Aepinus’s work on the same subject (London, 1764). 
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ported it against the current of air. I beg you would communicate these 
experiments to Dr Franklin and Mr Canton, and let me know what they 
think of them. I shall be glad to reconcile them with the hypothesis of 
positive and negative electricity. At present, I own, I am rather inclined 
to think there are two fluids, which have strong affinity with each other, 
and that the action of the globe and rubber separates them, Consequently 
in every spark there is both a giving and taking. But I consider no hy- 
pothesis as of any use but to assist us in discovering new facts, which new 
facts serve in turn to correct the hypothesis; till, at length, by this method 
of approximation, we shall have discovered all the facts, and have got a 
perfect theory. I ask pardon if I was guilty of any [impropriety] in desir- 
ing the recommendation of Lord Ch. Cavendish.7 [I thought] that, if his 
friends Mr Canton and Dr Franklin could [not satisfy] him, from my let- 
ters (which you are pleased to sup[pose] would recommend me to the 
society) that I was a pers[on] properly qualified to be a member, mere 
personal acquaint[ance] had been of no moment at all. My recommenda- 
tion® [to the] university of Edinburgh was signed by Lord Willoughby? 
[and] Dr Chandler,t° of whom only Lord Willoughby had the lea{st] 
knowledge of me. Along with that certificate, he also [wrote] to Dr Rob- 
ertson1! in my favour, a copy of this Dr Robertson gave my friend Dr 
Percival,1? who has sent it to Dr Watson,?3 as it may possibly be of some 
weight in this affair. I shall write out a full account of the new experi- 
ments I have mentioned to Dr Franklin and Mr Canton after a week or 
two, in which I shall have made other experiments which have a connec- 


7. Lord Charles Cavendish (aft. 1700-83), the third son of William Cavendish, sec- 
ond Duke of Devonshire. M.P. for Heytesbury (1725-27), Westminster (1727-34), and 
Derbyshire (1734-41). Father of Henry Cavendish, the chemist. 

8. The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on Priestley on 4 Dec. 1764. A recom- 
mendation was drawn up by Samuel Chandler and Lord Willoughby and sent to the 
University of Edinburgh. Thomas Percival, who was studying medicine at Edinburgh 
at the time, approached Principal Robertson in support of Priestley’s candidature. See 
Gibbs, p. 24; Rutt, I, 58. 

9. Hugh, Lord Willoughby of Parham (1714-65), president of Warrington Academy 
and vice-president of the Royal Society. Priestley inscribed his A Chart of Biography 
(London, 1765) to him. See The Complete Peerage, ed. Geoffrey H. White, XII (Lon- 
don, 1959), 714. 

10. Dr. Samuel Chandler (1693-1766), Dissenting minister and F.R.S. He was a pro- 
lific writer in defense of toleration and rational Christianity; became assistant minister 
at Old Jewry in 1726 and minister in 1728. During the period when he was a family 
chaplain to George Streatfield at Stoke Newington, Price assisted Chandler at Old 
Jewry, but his experiences there were not entirely happy ones. See Memoirs, pp. 11-12. 

11. Dr. William Robertson (1721-93), historian. He became principal of Edinburgh 
University in 1762. 

12. Dr. Thomas Percival (1740-1804), physician and F.R.S. Before he went to Edin- 
burgh University he was a student at Warrington Academy. 

13. Sir William Watson (1715-87), physician, naturalist, student of electricity, and 
F.R.S. 
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tion with them. In the mean time, my friend here thinks it will be best 
to mention them to some of the principal members, and to read the full 
account of them to the society about the time of election. 

But I beg of you, dear Sir and Mr Canton, not to have me proposed at 
all (if it be not done) unless you be morally certain it will be carried. I 
thankfully accept the offer of your name and Mr Canton’s and desire you 
would act in concert with Dr Watson.14 

I am, with respectful compliments to Mrs Price Dear Sir yours etc. 

J Priestley 


14. Priestley was elected to the Royal Society in June 1766. His candidature was 
supported by Franklin, Canton, Price, and Watson. 


To Joseph Priestley 
[shorthand draft] 


[8-25 March 1766] 

After writing thus far I received your second letter and I thought it 
best to defer sending another till I had [seen?] Mr. C[anton]. Dr. Franklin 
informs me that he has writ to you and acquainted you how he thinks 
the experiments you mention are to be accounted for.1 His account seems 
quite satisfactory and we are all persuaded that the source of positive and 
negative electricity is established on such [evidence?] that there seems no 
possibility of doubting it. One of the two books? you mention Dr. Fr[ank- 
lin] has and he will send that and the other book you wanted to Mr. 
Jfohnson]. He has now in hand your ms.3 and when he has done with it 
he will send it to Mr. J[ohnson]. Mr. Cant[on] has read it and is very well 
pleased with it. We suppose that you will revise it in order to render it 
more correct. I fancy that you will hardly find much in any of Mr. Wil- 
[son’s]4 productions worthy much notice. The experiments on the tour- 
ma|[line] which you mentioned are confused. Mr. Cant[on] seems to have 
given the best account of it in a short letter in the G[ent.] Mag.5 which 


ORIGINAL: Shorthand notes on ms. of Joseph Priestley to R.P., 8 Mar. 1766. TExtT: 
Original, with the kind permission of Bodleian Library. 

1. Priestley acknowledged the receipt of this letter in his letter to Benjamin Franklin 
dated 25 Mar. 1766 (see Schofield, pp. 20-22). I have not been able to trace Franklin’s 
letter to Priestley. 

2. See Joseph Priestley to R.P., 8 Mar. 1766, notes 3 and 4. 

3. Le., of The history and present state of electricity, with original experiments 
(London, 1767). 

4. IL.e., Benjamin Wilson. 

5. Probably a letter signed Noncathoni (an anagram of John Canton) published in 
Gent. Mag., XXIX (1759), 424-25. 
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I think he says he has sent. One fact mentioned by Mr. Wilson] is false 
for Mr. Cant[on] has found that the t[our]mal[ine] will preserve its com- 
pressibility by being heated red hot and plunged in cold water. The de- 
sign of Wils[on]’s papers is to prove the perm[ ] of glass in which he 
seems very wrong. The pamph[let]@which he and Dr. Hoad{ly]7 pub- 
lished is a very poor one in my opinion. All the facts in it are taken from 
Mr. Canton and others without once [acknowledging] it. Mr. C[anton] 
has some glass balls that were charged six years ago and they have con- 
tinued charged ever since, and will upon being heated continue to show 
the common signs of electricity. He desires me to present his compliments 
to you and to tell you that he is sorry that he is really so busy as not to be 
able to write to you. There is no reason at all to doubt of your being ad- 
mitted into the Royal Society. It will however be very appropriate to 
make the commendation you mention about a month or six weeks hence. 
[draft, no signature] 


6. Benjamin Hoadly and Benjamin Wilson, Observations on a series of electrical 
experiments (London, 1756). 

7. Benjamin Hoadly (1706-57), F.R.S. In 1742 he became physician to the king’s 
household, and in 1746 physician to the household of the Prince of Wales. 

8. See Joseph Priestley to R.P., 8 Mar. 1766, n.14. 


To Benjamin Franklin? 


Newington Green 
Dec: 15th 1766 

Dear Sir, 
I received the inclosed letter from Dr Priestly last Saturday night. I 
know nothing of the list of books on electricity mentioned in it.2 I be- 


OrIcINAL: American Philosophical Society. PRINTED: The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, 
XIII, 529. Text: Original, with the kind permission of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

1. Benjamin Franklin (1706-90) first met Price during his visit to England in the 
period July 1757 to Aug. 1762. On 14 Mar. 1764 Franklin wrote to John Canton from 
Philadelphia: “Please to present my respectful compliments . . . to Mr. Price, Mr. 
Burgh, Mr. Rose, and the rest of that happy Company with whom I pass’d so many 
agreable Evenings, that I shall always think of with Pleasure.” See The Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin, XI, 99-100, and n. 3 below. Canton replied to Franklin on 29 June 
1764: “Mr. Price, Mr. Rose, Mr. Cooper and the rest of the Club desire their most re- 
spectful Compliments to you, and very much regret, as I do myself, your leaving Eng- 
land” (ibid., 246). 

2. Priestley had asked Franklin to obtain a list of books on electricity, and reminded 
him of this request in his letter to him on 21 Sept. 1766. See The Papers of Benjamin 
Franklin, XIII, 422. 
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lieve it was not in your letter to him, which pass’d thro my hands. He is 

in a hurry for it, and if you have it he will be much oblig’d to you for 

sending it to him, or conveying it to me that I may send it to him. I am 

sorry I [missed] the pleasure of meeting you at St. Paul’s Coffee: House. 

I was confined by the tooth-ach and a swell’d face. I hope nothing will 
deprive me of this pleasure next thursday night, 

I am, Dear Sir, with great regard, 

Your oblig’d humble servant 

Richd Price 


3. St. Paul’s Coffee House was the venue of a club, later referred to by Franklin as 
the Club of the Honest Whigs, which met fortnightly on Thursdays during the season 
to discuss the topics of the day. The Club was composed principally of prominent Dis- 
senters, and included at different times in its history, besides Franklin, Priestley, Price, 
and Canton: James Burgh; Andrew Kippis; William Rose, coeditor of the Monthly 
Review; Samuel Morton Savage; Thomas Amory; Joseph Jeffries; Philip Furneaux; 
Ebenezer Radcliffe; James Densham; J. Collings; Abraham Rees; Mr. Cooper; John 
Calder; Alderman Richard Oliver (founder of the Bill of Rights Society); Samuel 
Vaughan, and at a later date his two sons, Benjamin and William; Theophilus Lindsey; 
John Lee; Jonathan Shipley, bishop of St. Asaph; and Sir William Jones. James Boswell, 
though he was not a regular attender, was also a member and left two accounts of his 
visits to the club. See Boswell for the Defence, 1769-1774, ed. William K. Wimsatt and 
Frederick A. Pottle (New Haven, 1960), pp. 68-69; and Boswell in Search of a Wife, 
1766-69, ed. Frank Brady and Frederick A. Pottle (London, 1957), pp. 318-19. The lists 
of the membership of this club vary in different authors. For an authoritative discus- 
sion of this and related questions, see Verner W. Crane, “The Club of Honest Whigs: 
Friends of Science and Liberty,” The William and Mary Quarterly, grd ser., XXIII, 
No. 2 (Apr. 1966), 210-33. By March 1772 the club had moved to the London Coffee 
House on Ludgate Hill. 


From Joseph Priestley 


Warrington 21 Jan 1767 

Dear Sir 
This day I have received your obliging letter, and sometime before, 
those from Dr Franklin and Mr Canton; for all which I think myself 
much obliged to you. These letters, and those I received from you all 
about the electrified vanes, convinces me, that the only method to make 


ORIGINAL: Bodleian. PrinTep: Schofield, pp. 39-41. Text: Original, with the kind 
permission of the Bodleian Library. The ms. has some calculations in Price’s hand on 
the addressed side of the letter. These are not reproduced here. I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor Schofield’s transcription for the conjectures within square brackets. 

1. John Canton to Joseph Priestley, 10 Jan. 1767. Schofield, p. 38. 
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you have recourse to your apparatus, is to contradict you. I am sorry that 
I was not sufficiently aware of this before, I would have found you all 
work enough. At present this business is nearly over with me. 

I can see no fallacy in the experiments on the Tourmalin,? of which I 
sent you an account; and, the day after I wrote my last about it, I had a 
stronger appearance of the same nature; and yet, before I had heard from 
any of you, these appearances ceased gradually, till I now verify all Mr 
Canton’s experiments, except one. I have exactly noted all the variations, 
and made no alteration whatever in my method of treating it, and yet 
cannot repeat the former experiments. I am sensible you will pay no re- 
gard to this account, but that I cannot help. I report what I see, you must 
judge of the facts, and my skill in exhibiting them—I have since made 
some new experiments with the Tourmalin, which I am afraid you will 
find no objection to. I lay a small piece of glass on the standard bar of 
Mr Ellicot’s3 pyrometer, and upon the glass the Tourmalin; and which 
side so ever I lay upon the glass, I always find the both sides of the glass, 
and it possessed of the opposite electricities; and, upon the whole, equally 
strong; except that when the convex side of the T[ourmali]n is laid upon 
the glass, they are both positive. Imagining, however, that this was owing 
to the Tourmalin touching it in so few points, that it derived its electricity 
from the air, in preference to the glass, to which it afterwards communi- 
cated it; I, this day, got an impression taken of the convex side of the 
T[ourmali]n in Plaister of Paris, and observe that when it is thus heated 
in contact with every part, the stone is negative, and the plaister positive 
in heating, and in cooling, the stone is positive, and the plaister as strong- 
ly negative. They affect the same thread in different ways, at the distance 
of 4 and 5 inches. It would be tedious to recite all the particulars of these 
experiments, you will see them soon. If these experiments deceive me, I 
shall say the stone is bewitched. Hitherto they have been exceeding strik- 
ing and constant. And I have now acquired such dexterity in managing 
these little matters, and have my electrometers &c in such excellent dis- 
cipline, that I shall hardly yield to any body in these things except, per- 
haps, Mr Canton. The thing on which I differ from Mr Canton is, that I 
find the electricity of the two sides never fails to change, tho’ the stone be 
not touched by any body, in heating or cooling. I do assure you I am very 
glad of this small difference. I hope it will make Mr Canton bring out his 


2. A brittle pyroelectric mineral, occurring in crystals; a transparent plate of this 
mineral cut parallel to the vertical crystal axis, used in polariscopes (OED). 

3. John Ellicott (1706?—72), scientist and clockmaker to George III. Elected F.R.S. in 
1738. His pyrometer, an instrument for measuring the expansion of solid bodies under 
the influence of heat, is described in Phil. Trans., XXXIX (1735-36), 297-99. Ellicott 
was one of Price’s sponsors when he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
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T[ourmali]n once more, and send me an account of the experiment from 
which he drew his conclusions; but I shall not say that he is at all mis- 
taken, tho’ the result of our experiments be quite different. 

I am not yet done with the Tourmalin, tho’ it has made me so ill. I 
have been busy in completing my old experiments, and drawing up an 
account of them; which is now twice as large as when you saw it. A few 
things I have done that are new, but hardly worth mentioning. 

Having struck a dog blind with the discharge of my battery, I found 
the blindness to be an albugo occasioned by inflammation; and not a 
gutta serena, as I should have imagined. 

I cannot find the electrif[ ] freezing. 

In sending the same explosion thro’ wires of diffferent] metals, I find 
that, if I join a piece of copper [to one] of brass or iron wire, of the same 
length and thickness, the [brass] vanishes, and the copper is untouched; 
also [iron . . . is] when brass is untouched. So that these [conduct in] the 
following order. Copper, Brass, Iron. [I have] sent for more wires from 
Liverpool. I could assort [them] all in one evening, and the experiments 
are clear [and] pleasing. Disappointments with printers have made me 
keep continuing my experiments so long, but I must very soon give over, 
tho’ I have almost every thing in the middle: but the more I do, the more 
I see may be done. 

Hartley+ quotes the Essay you mention, on what gave him some hints, 
but it is in many respects different from his sentiments. It is not fair to 
charge one another with those consequences of our opinions which we 
disclaim. Were I to follow that rule, I could draw a much blacker picture 
of your sentiments, than you do of mine. 

I am, with compliments to Mrs Price Dear Sir 

Yours affectionately 
J Priestley 


4. David Hartley (1705-57). Author of Observations on Man (London, 1749). Priest- 
ley, who was much influenced by this work, published an abridgement of it entitled 
Hartley's Theory of the Human Mind on the Principle of the Association of Ideas 
(London, 1775). 
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From David Hume}? 


Brewer Street, 18 of March, 1767. 
Sir, 

So far from there being any Occasion to make me an Apology for your 
late Publication that you have prevented me in my Intentions of writing 
to you, and of returning you thanks for the Civility with which you have 
treated me.? I had almost said unusual Civility. For to the Reproach of 
Learning, it is but too rare to find a literary Controversy conducted with 
proper Decency and Good manners, especially where it turns upon re- 
ligious Subjects, in which men often think themselves at Liberty to give 
way to their utmost Rancour and Animosity. But you like a true Philoso- 
pher, while you overwhelm me with the Weight of your Arguments, give 
me Encouragement by the Mildness of your Expressions: and instead of 
Rogue, Rascal and Blockhead, the illiberal language of the Bishop of 


PRINTED: The Athenaeum, 21 Oct. 1865, p. 548. New Letters of David Hume, ed. 
Klibansky and Mossner (Oxford, 1954), pp. 233-34. TEXT: New Letters of David Hume. 

1. David Hume (1711-76). Despite the fundamental differences in their philosophical 
views, relations between Hume and Price seem to have been cordial. According to Wil- 
liam Morgan, Hume was anxious to meet some of his more candid opponents (Memoirs, 
pp. 16-17). Thomas Cadell, the publisher, arranged a dinner in the Strand which was 
attended by William Adams, later master of Pembroke College, Oxford; John Douglas, 
later bishop of Salisbury; and Price. The dinner, it seems, was a great success; “as might 
be expected, [they] passed their time in the utmost harmony and good humour.” There- 
after Price and Hume visited each other’s homes and continued their controversy in a 
friendly manner. In Observations on the Importance of the American Revolution (Lon- 
don, 1784) Price acknowledged his debt to Hume: “I cannot help adding, however 
strange it may seem, that I owe much to the philosophical writings of Mr. Hume, 
which I likewise studied early in life. Though an enemy to his Scepticism, I have 
profited by it. By attacking with great ability, every principle of truth and reason, he 
put me upon examining the ground upon which I stood, and taught me not hastily to 
take any thing for granted” (p. 53). 

2. In 1767 Price published his Four Dissertations: I. On Providence. Il. On Prayer. 
III. On the Reasons for expecting that virtuous Men shall meet after Death in a State 
of Happiness. IV. On the Importance of Christianity, the Nature of Historical Evidence, 
and Miracles. In the last of these, Price replied to Hume’s arguments in section x of 
the Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding. Hume’s objection to the belief in 
miracles, Price wrote in the first edition of his Work ‘‘is founded on indisputable falla- 
cies and is indeed nothing but a poor though specious sophism” (pp. 388-89). Price 
regretted this remark, which was suppressed in the second (1768) edition (p. 388), and 
apologized to Hume in a note accompanying a copy of the first edition which he pre- 
sented to him (Memoirs, p. 24). The above letter is Hume’s reply to this note. In the 
Advertisement to the second edition Price wrote, “Every expression likewise in that 
Dissertation [the Fourth] which had any appearance of an undue severity with respect 
to Unbelievers has been altered. The Author is sensible that there are few or no con- 
troversies in which it is right to charge an adversary with want of candour and dis- 
ingenuity. Such charges give no strength to an argument. They always irritate instead 
of doing good, and it seldom happens that they are not capable of being retorted” 


(p- V)- 
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Glocester3 and his School, you address me, as a man mistaken, but capable 
of Reason and conviction. I own to you, that the Light, in which you have 
put this Controversy, is new and plausible and ingenious, and perhaps 
solid. But I must have some more time to weigh it, before I can pronounce 
this Judgment with Satisfaction to myself. My present Occupations shall 
not deprive me of the Leizure requisite for that Purpose; as no Object 
can possibly have equal Importance. These Occupations, however, have 
bereav’d me of the satisfaction of waiting on you, and of thanking you in 
person for your Attention, which I should have thought my Duty, if I did 
not find my time so fully employ’d. I am with great Truth and Regard, 
Sir, your most obedient and most humble Servant. 
David Hume 


3. William Warburton (1698-1779). Bishop of Gloucester, 1759 (consecrated January 
1760). Author of several works including The Alliance between Church and State 
(1736) and The Divine Legation of Moses (1737-41). In 1757 there appeared anony- 
mously a work entitled Remarks on Mr. David Hume’s Essay on the Natural History 
of Religion: Addressed to the Rev. Dr. Warburton. In fact the remarks published in 
this work were Warburton’s own—marginalia entered in his copy of Hume’s Four Dis- 
sertations—and they had been put together by Richard Hurd, who later became, suc- 
cessively, bishop of Lichfield and bishop of Worcester. In “My Own Life” Hume noted 
that the Remarks had been written “with all the illiberal Petulance, Arrogance, and 
Scurrillity, which distinguishes the Warburtonian school.” See E. C. Mossner, The Life 
of David Hume (London, 1954), pp. 326-7 and 613. 


To David Hume 


Newington-Green March 24th 1767 
Sir, 

The kind letter? with which you have favour’d me has given me so 
much pleasure, that I cannot make myself easy without troubling you 
with this to thank you for it and for your great civility and candour. I 
was indeed afraid I had taken a liberty you would not approve, but I 
have very agreeably found the contrary. Should I ever have an oppor- 
tunity I shall take care to correct the expressions to which I referred in 
the note I sent you. I am not, I hope, inclin’d to dislike any person merely 
for a difference in opinion however great, or to connect worth of charac- 
ter and God’s favour with any particular set of sentiments. It is one of 


OrIGINAL: The Royal Society of Edinburgh, Collection of Hume MSS, VI, 85. TEXT: 
Original, with the kind permission of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
1. See David Hume to R.P., 18 Mar. 1767. 
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my most fix’d and favourite principles which I endeavour often to incul- 
cate, that nothing is fundamental besides a faithful desire to find out and 
to practise truth and right. I am sensible that your time at present must 
be much taken up, and therefore I will not interrupt you too long. It 
would give me particular pleasure to see you at Newington-Green, but 
this is a greater favour than I have any reason to expect. I may probably 
take the liberty to call upon you, and stand my chance for finding you at 
home. Before you left London last Autumn I had call’d several times 
upon you, but always had the mortification of missing you. I am, Sir, with 
great regard, 

Your most obedient and humble servant 

Richd Price 


From [Susanna Duncombe]? 
[extract] 


[ist Jan.—31 Mar. 1767] 
Do you suppose every event absolutely predetermined by the immut- 
able Laws of Nature, established by the Supreme Being, as that no al- 
teration is ever produced by the prayer of a pious supplicant; that is, that 
the very same event will come to pass in all its circumstances, as if pro- 
duced in the mind of the suppliant only to his benefit, but none in the 
event itself. Or what is the use and end of prayer? and is it a duty or not? 
and if it be a duty, what are, or should be, the true motives to it? and 
what is reasonably to be expected from the exercise of it? In short, what 
difference do you make between what is called a general and a particular 
providence? and which do you maintain, and would have to be understood 
by your Dissertation? on that subject? I fear I do not perfectly understand 
you; but the opinion I have of your judgment is such, that there is no one 
whose real sentiments I more wish to know on so important a point. 


PRINTED: Gent. Mag., XXXVI (1816), 401. ExT: Gent. Mag. 

1. Susanna Duncombe (1730?—-1812), was the only daughter of Joseph Highmore, the 
painter, and wife of the Reverend John Duncombe of Canterbury, to whom she was 
matried in 1761. 

2. Ie., “On Providence,” the first of Price’s Four Dissertations. (See David Hume to 
R.P. 18 Mar. 1767.) Price replied to these questions in his letter to Miss A. Burrows, 


4 Apr. 1767. 


To Miss A. Burrows? 


Newington, April 4, 1767. 
Dear Madam, 

Since I saw you, I have thought so much of Mrs. Duncombe’s? letter 
that I cannot help begging you would be so good as to convey to her the 
following explanation of the passage in the Dissertation on Providence 
to which she has objected. I am indeed very sorry that I have been the 
means of disturbing a mind so worthy. God forbid that it should be true 
that, after our best endeavours, we should be in danger of miscarrying, or 
that anyone should be liable to condemnation for any frailties or defects 
that are consistent with prevailing piety and goodness. Had I meant to 
intimate any thing like this, I should have been conscious of pronounc- 
ing my own damnation, and therefore must have been the unhappy per- 
son she supposes me to be. I do indeed heartily wish I could alarm men 
to a greater sense of danger than they seem in general to entertain, and to 
a solicitude about acquiring greater degrees of virtue than many seem 
even to aim at. But at the same time it would grieve me to discourage any 
person who is honest and faithful.4 Undoubtedly such a person can have 
no just reason for discouragement. God remembers we are dust: perfec- 
tion is above human capacity, and cannot be the condition of our accep- 
tance. All that is necessary is, not innocence, but integrity of character; 
not sinless, but true virtue; and wherein this consists according to my 
ideas, I have stated briefly in the second section of the Dissertation on 


PRINTED: Gent. Mag. LXXXVI (1816), 401. TrExtT: Gent. Mag. 

1. Miss A. Burrows, sister (?) of the Reverend Dr. John Burrows, rector of St. Clement 
Danes. 

2. See [Susanna Duncombe] to R.P., (1 Jan—17 Mar. 1767). 

3. This essay is contained in Four Dissertations. 

4. Price held that a virtuous life is a necessary but not a sufficient condition for 
securing redemption. Although human virtue is never of such a degree of excellence 
that of itself it merits the reward of eternal life, it is nonetheless indispensable. If a 
man is to be redeemed he must at least try to lead a virtuous life. Price’s position is 
neatly summarized in a sermon (undated), a manuscript copy of which is available at 
Dr. Williams’s Library. 


And tho’ holiness be not the thing that properly entitles us to the Happiness of 
heaven or gives us any right or claim to it, yet it is the thing that must prepare us for 
it. Tho’ for Eternal Life we are beholden entirely to the free grace of God in Jesus 
Christ, tho’ we must receive our future glory as the absolute free gift of God and not 
as strictly due to any merit in us; yet we must Remember, that still without doubt 
holiness is the appointed way to Heaven, the condition of our obtaining it from the 
free and Sovereign grace of God and the necessary means of rendering us meet for 
the inheritance of the Saints in Light—God is absolute Rectitude, unblemished strict 
and perfect righteousness and purity. 


Cf. R. P. to Joseph Highmore, 28 Aug. 1769. 
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Prayer,’ at the end, but more at large in the gth chapter of the Review of 
the principal questions in Morals.& 

I have reflected very seriously on the passage I have mentioned; but 
cannot possibly see that it affords any just reason for offence. What is it I 
there assert? I mention the inexcusable defects of many who are ranked 
among the better sort of men, as one reason for melancholy apprehen- 
sion; at the same time adding, without saying any thing more of them, 
that we ought to think as favourably as possible on the subject of the 
numbers of those who are likely to be lost, and that the fact, as it must 
appear to the largest charity, is most shocking. And what is there excep- 
tionable in this? Is not the fact referred to truly shocking? or does it fol- 
low, because the fact is shocking, that it is also shocking to assert it? Can 
any one deny the fact, or believe mankind to be so good that millions of 
them are not likely to fail of future happiness, and to be lost for ever?7 
Would to God this could be proved!—I have not said in general of the 
better sort of men that they will be lost, but only hinted a doubt with 
respect to many who pass for such: for instance, reputable tradesmen and 
merchants, who scruple not the false oaths and other wrong practices 
common in their several occupations; religious men, who bear tolerable 
characters, but indulge peevishness, uncharitableness, and sourness; irre- 
ligious men, who discharge social duties, and are on this account to be 
honoured, but pass away life in a forgetfulness of the Author of all good, 
and the neglect of the homage and worship due to him. Such as these are 
the better sort of men I had in view, and whom I have called inexcusably 
deficient. 

But probably the true reason of the offence given by this passage is, the 
notion that I argue on the supposition of an eternity of future and abso- 
lute misery to all who leave this world without genuine virtue. Were this 
true, my whole reasoning would indeed be to the last degree foolish and 
trifling, and Mrs. Duncombe would have abundant reason for being 
shocked. But no such savage opinion ever entered my head. I have indeed 


5. Four Dissertations, 1st ed., pp. 270-73. The virtuous man is “one who acts in con- 
formity to his duty” and who “endeavours faithfully to do his whole duty.” True good- 
ness consists in being governed by rectitude. 

6. A Review of the Principal Questions in Morals (ed. D. D. Raphael), pp. 220-31. 
The first edition of this work, Price’s main contribution to philosophy, appeared in 
1758, the second in 1769, and the third in 1787. Professor Raphael’s edition was pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1948; a revised impression appeared in 1974. 

7. See Four Dissertations, 1st ed., pp. 135-36, where Price argues that the future 
punishment for the greater part of mankind will not be eternal misery but destruction 
or annihilation. He entered into a controversy on this with Charles Chauncy who de- 
fended the view that all mankind will be ultimately restored to God. See Charles 
Chauncy to R.P., 22 Mar. 1770. For Price’s later views on the topic see R. P. to Benjamin 
Rush, 24 Sept. 1787. 
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studied to express myself with caution, lest I should do harm by shocking 
many persons who consider this opinion as sacred, and who cannot dis- 
tinguish between a punishment that does not include eternal misery, and 
no punishment at all. I was, however, at the same time in hopes that I had 
expressed myself so, that every sensible and attentive reader would see 
my meaning, while others would not be hurt. A failure of happiness, the 
loss of the being, or what the Scriptures call the second death, everlasting 
destruction, &c., is what I all along have in view, as the main circumstance 
in the future punishment. I have not even gone so far as to say any thing 
of the sufferings to precede the period of extinction. God knows what 
these will be. Should the future punishment of vice be no more than the 
punishment of loss, it will be dreadful enough. Had my manner of ex- 
pressing myself been attended to, the assertion that it would have been 
worth while to have created this world for the sake of one being to be 
fitted in it for everlasting happiness® could not have appeared strange. 
Nothing is more demonstrable to one whose thoughts do not run upon 
eternal misery. It is like saying that the bringing up of one human being 
to the enjoyment of the happiness of a long and prosperous life makes 
amends for a great number of abortions. In this case, there is considerable 
good done, and no harm; for there can be no more reason for complaining 
of the waste of abortions than of the non-existence of the infinity of beings 
that have not been created. Everlasting happiness is infinite happiness, 
and that will make infinite amends for any quantity of finite suffering; 
and no apparatus, not even the maintenance of this earth for 10,000 years, 
or, what perhaps is more, the humiliation of Jesus Christ, can be too great 
to bring one person to it. 

I have a sincere regard for Mrs. D. and a high opinion of her good 
sense. I think myself particularly obliged to her for the civility with which 
she mentions me. Deliver my compliments to her and Mr. D. and also to 
Mr. Highmore.9 I hope to meet you at Mrs. Chapone’s?° next Tuesday. 
May you, and your sister, and Mr. and Mrs. Burrows, enjoy all possible 


8. See Four Dissertations, 1st ed., p. 136, “That it would have been worth while to 
have created this world for the sake of only one person to be saved out of it, and fitted 
in it for everlasting happiness.” 

g. Joseph Highmore (1692-1780), painter, author. 

10. Mrs. Hester Chapone (1727-1801), daughter of Thomas Mulso, married John 
Chapone, a solicitor, in 1760. Chapone died in 1761. She published Letters on the Im- 
provement of the Mind (1773), A Letter to a New-married Lady (1777), and Miscellanies 
in Prose and Verse (1775). The latter work contains a eulogy of Price in the character 
of Simplicius (pp. 20-23). See Cone, p. 57. 

11. The Reverend Dr. John Burrows (1731/2-86), rector of St. Clement Danes. Both 
Price and Burrows were members of a Friday evening club which met in the homes of 
its members. The circle also included in later years Lord Lyttelton, the Earl of Shel- 
burne, Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, Thomas Rogers, Thomas Mulso, and Mrs. Hester 
Chapone. 
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happiness. Mrs. Price sends her kind compliments. I am, with very great 
regard, dear madam, 
Rich. Price 


P.S. I find the same objections with those made by Mrs. D. in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for March just published.12 I am obliged to the Author 
of this paper for his civility; but at the same time I think I have reason to 
complain of his making such substitutions as the following: The gener- 
ality of mankind, for what I call a great part. Irretrievable misery, for 
irretrievable destruction. The better sort of men inexcusably deficient, 
for many are ranked among the better sort of men inexcusably deficient. 
Millions miserable for the sake of making one happy, for millions lost for 
the sake of making one happy for ever. 


12. Gent. Mag., XXXVII (1767), 205-6. The writer of this piece signed himself 
Cantuariensis. In the second edition of Four Dissertations (p. 136), Price included in a 
footnote: “Let the reader consider, what a difference there is between saying, that the 
happiness of one will make amends for the misery of millions; and saying, that the 
everlasting happiness of one will make amends for the loss of millions. The latter is 
my assertion and not the former.” 


To Benjamin Franklin 


[Newington-Green] May 15th 1767 
Dear Sir, 

I was in some expectation of seeing you last night in Crane-Court, but 
not having had this pleasure I take the liberty to write this to you to put 
you in [mind] of doing me a favour which I think you gave me some 
[reason] to hope for the last time I saw you, I mean dining [with me] on 
Holy-thursday, or next thursday sen-night. [Dr Hawk]esworth,: Mr Can- 
ton and Mr Densham? are then to dine [with] me, and we shall be greatly 


OricINAL: American Philosophical Society. PRintED: The Papers of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, XIV, 152-53. Text: Original, with the kind permission of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. 

1. John Hawkesworth (1715-73), dramatist, essayist, editor. Succeeded Samuel John- 
son as compiler of the Parliamentary Reports for the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1744. 
Published a translation of Fenelon’s Les Aventures de Télémache, dedicated to Shel- 
burne, in 1768. 

2. James Densham (d. 1792), was a tutor at Moorfields Academy, where Price was 
educated, from 1734 to 1744. Taught mathematics, classics, and theology, and in his 
final year also lectured on logic, geography, and physics. Retired from the Academy in 
1744, the year in which John Eames, the principal tutor there, died. See Cone, p. 13 
and Roland Thomas, pp. 17, 18. 
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disappointed should any thing happen to deprive us of your company. 
Our dining [time] will be about three. We meet next thursday the last 
[time for] the summer at St. Paul’s Coffee House,3 and I hope then [to see] 
you. 
I am, Dear Sir, with great respect, 
Your most obedient and humble servant 
Richd Price 


3. See R.P. to Benjamin Franklin, 15 Dec. 1766. 


From Benjamin Franklin 


Cravenstreet Saturday Aug 1. 67 
Reverend and dear Sir, 

Last Night I received a Letter from Dr Robertson, acquainting me that 
the University of Edinburgh have on my Recommendation conferr’d the 
Degree of Dr. in Divinity upon the Revd. Mr. Cooper of Boston: an 
Event, that when I last had the Pleasure of seeing you, you may remember 
I was desirous of waiting for, before I should be concern’d in any new 
Application of the same kind. And indeed as I have made three? already, 
I begin to feel a little unwilling to apply again immediately to the same 
University in favour of another, lest they should think me troublesome; 
tho’ they have hitherto been very obliging. And recollecting that you 
mention’d your having a correspondence with the Principal of the Col- 
lege at Glasgow,3 I now purpose applying to that University for Mr. 


PRINTED: M.H.S.P. (1903), 263. The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, XIV, 218-20. TExT: 
The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, which cites Facsimile of ALS: Catalogue of Charles 
Hamilton Sale, Dec. 13, 1966, p. 95, no. 284. 

1. Samuel Cooper (1725-83), pastor at Brattle Square Church in Boston, Mass., from 
1743. He was the first vice-president of the Academy of Arts and Sciences, instituted in 
1780. 

2. Franklin had already applied for degrees for Ezra Stiles, Samuel Cooper, and 
Eleazér Wheelock (who founded Dartmouth College at Hanover, N.H.). See The Papers 
of Benjamin Franklin, XIV, p. 219, n.4. 

3. William Leechman (1706-85) became principal of Glasgow University in 1761. He 
had been appointed Professor of Divinity at Glasgow in 1743 and Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 1757. Leechman’s friendship with 
Price began after his visit to London in 1744 (see W. Leechman, Sermons: to which is 
prefixed some account of the author’s life, and of his lectures by James Wodrow, 2 vols. 
[London, 1789], I, 71). Leechman wrote a life of Francis Hutcheson which was pub- 
lished in the latter’s System of Moral Philosophy (Glasgow, 1755). 
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Elliot’s Degree,4 if you approve of it, and will with Mr. Radcliffe5 address 
your recommendation to the same Place, to accompany mine. Please to 
present my respectful Compliments to Mrs. Price® and Mrs. Barker;7 and 
believe me, with sincere Esteem, Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant 
B. Franklin 


4. Andrew Eliot (1718-78), minister of the New North Church, Boston. Eliot received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity from Edinburgh in 1767, but not as a result of the 
efforts made by Franklin and Price on his behalf. “Deacon John Barrett of the New 
North (Church) obtained the degree . . . for his pastor by the simpler process of paying 
cash.” See The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, XIV, p. 219, n.5, which cites Sibley’s 
Harvard Graduates, X, 148. 

5. Ebenezer Radcliffe (1732?-1809), a Dissenting minister. He became assistant to 
Dr. George Benson at Poor Jewry Lane, Aldgate in 1760 and succeeded to the pastorate 
on Benson’s retirement in 1762. Price became assistant to Radcliffe at Poor Jewry Lane 
in 1762 and took the evening service there until 1770. The society at Poor Jewry Lane 
was dissolved in 1774. Radcliffe continued to preach at Walthamstow until 1777, but in 
that year he retired from the ministry. He was a member of the Club of Honest Whigs 
and a trustee of Dr. Williams’s Fund. His publications include Two Letters addressed 
to the Right Rev. Prelates who a second time rejected the Dissenters’ Bill (London, 
1773). See Wilson, I, 125-26, and Jeremy, p. 165. 

6. On 16 June 1757 Price married Sarah Blundell of Belgrave in Leicestershire at 
St. Mary’s Church, Stoke Newington. Sarah was the daughter of a Mr. Blundell who 
had lost a considerable fortune in the South Sea Bubble. They had no children, and 
not long after their marriage Sarah became a chronic invalid. 

4. A friend of Sarah Price who appears to have lived in the Price household at 
Newington Green. See P. W. Clayden, The Early Life of Samuel Rogers (London, 1887), 


Pp. 13. 


From Benjamin Franklin 


Craven Street Oct. 22. 67 

Reverend and dear Sir, 
Supposing that the foreign literary Journals do not fall in your way, 
I send you the following Account of your late Work, as given in the 
Bibliotheque des Sciences et des beaux Arts for January, February and 
March 1767. After reciting the ‘Title, the Authors say, “On devoit déja a 
Mr. Price un excellent Traité sur les principales Questions de la Morale.2 
L’Ouvrage dont on vient de voir le Titre, mettre le Sceau a la Réputation 


OrIGINAL: American Philosophical Society. PRINTED: The Papers of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, XIV, 290. ‘Trxt: Original, with the kind permission of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

1. Four Dissertations. 

2. Review. 
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de l’Auteur, et ne manquera sans doute pas d’étre traduit en diverses 
Langues. On y trouve tout ce qu’une Méditation profonde, une parfaite 
connoissance de la Religion, un Esprit vraiment philosophique, une pieté 
tendre et éclairée, peuvent dicter de meilleur sur les sujets annoncés.” 
With sincere Esteem I am, Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient 
humble Servant 
B Franklin 


From Joseph Priestley 


Leeds 16 Jan 1768? 
Dear Sir 

As I had intended to have set out on my journey to London the next 
week, I thought I would not give you the trouble of a letter relating to 
any experiments; but as the weather obliges me to put it off to another 
week, and may oblige me to delay it still longer, I shall mention an ap- 
pearance or two, that you may be thinking of them against the time I 
shall have the pleasure of seeing you. 

I think I acquainted you before, that I had observed a piece of brass, 
on which I had happened to take a number of explosions, to be marked 
with [a] circle, containing all the colours of the rainbow.? This experi- 
ment I have lately diversified, and the result has been much more pleas- 
ing than I could have imagined, but the operations are very laborious 
each experiment requiring 30 or 40 explosions of the battery. I make the 
fire to pass from a pointed wire upon a polished plate of metal, generally 
steel. After a few discharges, I perceive a circular space marked out of 
about 14 an inch, or 34 in diameter, like a shade the whole of which is 
afterwards filled with coloured rings. These, however, begin at the melted 
circle, and spread outwards with every explosion. The first colour is 
violet or purple, it then changes into all the intermediate colours, til it 
becomes red. As this ring expands, another comes up in its place, and in 
this manner I have sometimes procured 3 or 4 distinct rings. There is, 
however, a considerable variety in them, in several respects. Beyond the 


ORIGINAL: Bodleian. PRINTED: Rutt, I, 87-88; Schofield, pp. 63-65. Text: Original, 
adopting Professor Schofield’s transcriptions where necessary; with the kind permission 
of the Bodleian Library. 

1. Priestley moved to Leeds in Sept. 1767. 

2. These are experiments with ‘‘Priestley’s rings,” a variety of ‘““Newton’s rings,” 
which are produced when thin films of metal are oxidized by spark discharge on to a 
metallic plate. 
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coloured rings, the steel shews a fine shade, not sensibly coloured, which is 
sometimes near an inch in diameter. It is very visible after 8 or 10 explo- 
sions. I generally place the needle perpendicular to the polished surface, 
and the rings are nearly circles. When I make the needles point obliquely, 
The circle made by the fusion is properly and exactly a circle, the centre 
being in the perpendicular let fall from the point upon the surface; but 
the colours extend in an oblong form, as if the matter that formed them 
had been thrown directly from the point. I have made a great number of 
other observations on these coloured rings, the account of which would 
fill several letters. I shall, therefore, refer you to my book of minutes 
which I shall bring along with me, and read to you. 

My experiments on Air3 I find will run out to a great length, several 
new circumstances have occurred, which I cannot yet ascertain, and some 
of the operations require several weeks before they are completed. The 
late frost broke me 4 or 5, Jars, in which I had several processes, which 
had been going on above a month. I shall not renew them till I return 
from London. 

Inflammable air4 fresh made, from steel filings and diluted oil of vitriol,5 
kills animals as suddenly as any mephitic air. At the same time the smell 
of it is extremely offensive. Afterward, it sometimes deposits a quantity 
of red matter, which I believe is the calx of the iron, and then it is quite 
sweet, and a mouse will live in it as well as in common air. I want to find 
a method of facilitating the mixture of mephitic and inflammable air, and 
have tried heat, cold, condensation, rarifaction &c without any effect. In 
a few minutes a narrow necked phial filled with inflammable air, and 
suspended, with its mouth downwards, or with mephitic air, and placed 
with its mouth upwards, will in a short time be found to contain nothing 
but common air, tho’ [the air] where they are exposed be ever so still[. 
The] air of a phial filled with inflammable a[ir] suspended in mephitic 
air changes in half [the time] it doth suspended in common air. Y[et both] 
kinds put in a bladder require about [ ] incorporate. I once made 
up two equal mi[xtures] in two bladders. I tried one of them after three 
[weeks] when the explosion of it burst a glass and had like to have done 
me a mischief. [I had] the other a week longer, and it was but [com]mon 
air. A candle neither made an[y] explosion [nor] was extinguished in it. 
Before I see you, I shall endeavour to ascertain whether the reflection, 





3. For Priestley’s account of how he came to begin his experiments on the constitu- 
tion of air see Rutt, I, 75. For a discussion of his early experiments see Schofield, pp. 
120ff. 

4. Le., hydrogen. Priestley uses the term “inflammable air” to refer either to hydrogen 
or to carbon monoxide (Gibbs, p. 81). 

5. Le., strong sulphuric acid. 

6. Any unwholesome air unfit for breathing. 
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refraction, or inflection of light be affected by electrification, or charging. 
The colour of an electric spark in inflammable air, is a beautiful purple 
or bright red, in mephitic air it is uncommonly white, I am obliged to 
Mr Canton for his letter, and the curious experiment it contains. 
I am, with respects to Mrs Price Dear Sir, 
Yours etc 
J Priestley 


To John Canton? 


April 1768 
Dear Sir, 

Fearing that I may have said some things too hastily when I had the 
pleasure of being with you at the White Hart about your scheme in which 
Mr Lincoln is concerned, I have sent you the following observations upon 
it as the result of second thoughts, and shall be oblig’d to you for com- 
municating them to Mr Lincoln and Mr Row with my compliments. 

When I said that £9 is the proper annual payment during marriage for 
the expectation of an annuity of £20 by a widow, I supposed the man 
and his wife of equal ages and both 4o. If they are no more than go the 
annual payment is £7:15s and this, I think, Mr Lincoln said was the age 
one with another of the members of his society. 

If the man is five years older than his wife, the proper annual payment 
supposing him go and his wife 25 is £6:4s, or if he chuses to pay the value 


ORIGINAL: Royal Society, Canton Papers. Included with this ms. is an ms. entitled “Some 
account of the nature and analogy of the various ways of explaining and discovering 
logarithmical numbers” 10 fols. TExtT: Original, with the kind permission of the Royal 
Society. 

1. This letter contains the earliest known written discussion by Price on matters 
connected with insurance. In the same year Price began advising the Society for Equit- 
able Assurances (now the Equitable Life Assurance Society) but the first letter extant 
of his correspondence with John Edwards, actuary of the society, dates from August 
1768. According to William Morgan, about two or three years prior to the publication 
of his paper “Observations on the proper method of calculating the values of reversions 
depending on survivorships” in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, 
LX (1770), 268-76. ““Mr. Price had been referred to, by some gentleman in the profes- 
sion of the law, for his opinion of a plan by which they proposed to form themselves 
into a Society for providing Annuities for their widows. This he found upon examina- 
tion to be so defective, and he represented its insufficiency so strongly to them, that they 
determined to lay it wholly aside” (Memoirs, p. 40). Although Morgan is not very re- 
liable in his dating, it may well be that the scheme which Price refers to as “Your 
scheme in which Mr. Lincoln is concerned” is an alternative plan which Canton de- 
vised to help this society of lawyers. 
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of the difference in ready money £4:14s, this being the value in ready 
money of £9 per Annum (the difference between £7:15s and £8:4s during 
the joint lives of 30 and 25). If the difference of age is 10 years, that is if 
the man is 30 and the woman 20 the annual payment is £8:16s, or, paying 
the value of the difference between £8:16s and £7:15s in ready money 
fl. 

The proper fine, therefore, on account of disproportion of age is one 
guinea for every year, till the difference amounts to 10 years. Beyond that 
it becomes somewhat more. 

I have no doubt but that the number of widows on the Society suppos- 
ing it limited and always kept up to 50 members would in time come to 
be somewhere between 30 and 40, supposing none to marry; nor is it, I 
think, reasonable to expect so many marriages as would reduce this num- 
ber below 25. In Scotland, it is certain, that the number of the widows of 
ministers and professors there,2 exceeds considerably half the numbers 
of marriages, notwithstanding the reduction occasioned by the marriages 
among the widows; and most probably the same will happen every where. 
The number of marrying widows will come to a maximum in 12 or 15 
years at most, tho’ the number taken off by death will not come to a 
maximum in less than 60 years. My reason for this assertion is, that only 
young widows are likely to marry, and a widow who has continued so 
in 12 or 15 years must be far from young, and therefore may be consid- 
ered as not marriageable. In the circumstances of this society care should 
be taken not to judge of the proportion of widows who will marry from 
the proportion that shall happen to marry during its first years; for all 
the widows who will be left at first will be young, whereas the greatest 
part will not be young when they commence widowhood, after the so- 
ciety has subsisted 30 or 40 years: And therefore tho’ one in two or three 
should marry at first, it will not be reasonable to expect that above one in 
5 or 6 should marry after the affairs of the society are become stationary. 

Considering the very particular advantage which the members of this 
society now have in beginning with a capital of £2000 and also their re- 
ceiving more than an equivalent for disproportion of age between the 
man and his wife, I am strongly inclined to think that they would succeed 
provided they would alter their plan so far as to determine not to begin 
any payments to annuitants ’till three or four years hence in order to 
gain time for raising a larger capital, and also admit no new members 
without paying, besides the five guineas premium, a guinea for every year 
that they are older than their wives. A man of 50, should pay 17 guineas 
on account of his excess of age, and if 10 years older than his wife, 30 


2. “The Church of Scotland Ministers’ and Scottish University Professors’ Widows’ 
Fund.” See Alexander Webster to R.P., 4 Oct. 1771. 
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guineas; but it will be advisable not to admit any at a greater age than 
45. Were they to go on this plan, at the time the widows came to a maxi- 
mum they would probably be possest of a capital of {6000 or £7000, the 
interest of which added to the yearly payments and contributions at ad- 
mission would be sufficient to bear the expence of 27 or 28 widows at £20 
each. 

Nothing, however, can be pronounced with confidence in cases of this 
kind. The number the society has been fixed to 50, and it ought not now 
by any means to be increased; but in such small numbers greater devia- 
tions from the laws of chance must be expected than in large numbers. 

I submit these observations to your judgment and Mr Rowe’s. I am, 
Dear Sir, with much regard, your sincere and oblig’d humble servant 

Richd Price 
N.B. I have calculated on the supposition of a perfect improvement of 
money at 4 per Cent; and I have also given the mean between the results 
from De Moivre’s and Mr Simpson’s Valuation of Lives.3 


July 28 1768 
P.S. This letter was written immediately after meeting you and Mr Rowe 
and the other gentlemen at the White-Hart, but reserved till now partly 
thro’ forgetfulness, and partly on account of Mr Rowe’s absence. 


3. In O.R.P. Price included tables showing De Moivre’s and Simpson’s evaluations 
of annuities. For the former see 3rd ed., pp. 325-31; and for the latter see ibid., pp. 


334-36. 


To Benjamin Franklin? 


Newington-Green, April 3 1769 

Dear Sir, 
I beg leave to submit to your perusal the following observations. If you 
think them of any importance, I shall be obliged to you for communicat- 
ing them to the Royal Society. You will find that the chief subject of them 


PRINTED: Phil, Trans., LIX (London, 1770), 89-125. This letter was subsequently pub- 
lished in the first and later editions of Observations on Reversionary Payments. The 
most recent edited text is to be found in The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, XVI, 81-107. 
Text: Phil. Trans. I am much indebted to the editors of The Papers of Benjamin 
Franklin for their extensions and corrections of Price’s references and for the information 
contained in their footnotes. 

1. This letter embodies a paper that was read to the Royal Society on 27 Apr. and 4 
May 1769, and printed in their Philosophical Transactions. It was Price’s first publication 
on a demographic subject and the first time he expressed those views on the decline 
of the population and its causes that he was to cling to with such remarkable tenacity 
for the rest of his life. His main purpose in this paper was to determine the size of the 
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is the present state of the city of London, with respect to healthfulness 
and number of inhabitants, as far as it can be collected from the bills of 
mortality. This is a subject that has been considered by others; but the 
proper method of calculating from the bills has not, I think, been suffi- 
ciently explained. 

No competent judgment can be formed of the following observations, 
without a clear notion of what the writers on Life Annuities and Rever- 
sions have called the Expectation of Life. Perhaps this is not in common 
properly understood; and Mr. De Moivre’s manner of expressing himself 
about it is very liable to be mistaken. 

The most obvious sense of the expectation of a given life is, ““That par- 
ticular number of years which a life of a given age has an equal chance of 
enjoying.” This is properly the time that a person may reasonably expect 
to live; for the chances against his living longer are greater than those for 
it; and, therefore, he cannot entertain an expectation of living longer, 
consistently with probability. This period does not coincide with what 
the writers on Annuities call the expectation of life, except on the sup- 
position of an uniform decrease in the probabilities of life, as Mr. Simp- 
son has observed in his Select Exercises, p. 273. It is necessary to add, that, 
even on this supposition, it does not coincide with what is called the 
expectation of life in any case of joint lives. Thus, two joint lives of 40 
have an even chance, according to Mr. De Moivre’s hypothesis, of con- 


a. Mr. De Moivre’s hypothesis, here referred to, supposes (as is well known to those 
who have studied the subject of Life Annuities) an equal decrement of human life 
through all its stages. That is, it supposes that out of any given number alive at a 


population of London and to inquire whether or not it had been and was still declining. 
He concluded that the number of people living in London was much smaller than had 
been estimated by William Brakenridge and Corbyn Morris, and that, although in 
recent years it had begun to increase, it had for a long period of time been declining. 
His investigations led him to the firm conclusion that the expectation of life in London 
and other large cities was substantially lower than in the country. Cities and towns 
were unhealthy places; they promoted the desire for luxury which in turn inhibited the 
growth of population. Moreover, since there was a close correlation between “healthful- 
ness and prolifickness” marriages in the towns were graced with fewer children. Price was 
persuaded that life in the country (or in moderate-sized towns) was much more conducive 
to health and the increase of population; a conclusion that harmonized neatly with his 
conviction that a simple frugal life was much more favorable to the cultivation of the 
virtues. 

It was appropriate that he should address this paper to Franklin, who had himself 
written on demographical problems and who no doubt encouraged the interest in them 
that had been awakened by Price’s actuarial concerns. In Observations concerning the 
increase of mankind (1751) and in The Interest of Great Britain considered (1760) 
Franklin had maintained that the population of America was doubling every twenty- 
five years. (See The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, IV, 233 and IX, 77). Price accepted 
this view and continued to do so for the rest of his career (see R. P. to an unidentified 
correspondent, 11 May 1786). It bolstered his conviction that American society, largely 
because it had avoided the perils that attend large cities and an extensive commerce, 
was in the ascendant while Britain was in a decline. 
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tinuing together only 1314 years. But the expectation of two equal joiat 
lives being (according to the same hypothesis) always a third of the com- 
mon complement, it is in this case 151% years. It is necessary, therefore, to 
observe, that there is another sense of this phrase which ought to be care- 
fully distinguished from that now mentioned. It may signify “The mean 
continuance of any given single, joint, or surviving lives, according to any 
given table of observations:” that is, the number of years which, taking 
them one with another, they actually enjoy, and may be considered as 
sure of enjoying, those who live or survive beyond that period, enjoying 
as much more time in proportion to their number, as those who fall short 
of it enjoy less. Thus, supposing 46 persons alive, all 40 years of age, and 
that, according to Mr. De Moivre’s hypothesis, one will die every year 
till they are all dead in 46 years, half 46 or 23 will be their expectation 
of life: that is; The number of years enjoyed by them all will be just the 
same as if every one of them had lived 23 years, and then died; so that, 
supposing no interest of money, there would be no difference in value 
between annuities payable for life to every single person in such a set, and 
equal annuities payable to another equal set of persons of the same com- 
mon age, supposed to be all sure of living just 23 years and no more. 

In like manner; the third of 46 years, or 15 years and 4 months, is the 
expectation of two joint lives both 40; and this is also the expectation of 
the survivor. That is; supposing a set of marriages between persons all 40, 
they will, one with another, last just this time, and the survivors will last 
the same time; and annuities payable during the continuance of such 
marriages would, supposing no interest of money, be of exactly the same 
value with annuities to begin at the extinction of such marriages, and to 
be paid, during life, to the survivors. In adding together the years which 
any great number of such marriages and their survivorships have lasted, 
the sums would be found to be equal. 


given age, the same number will die every year till they are all dead. Thus; 86 Mr. De 
Moivre makes the utmost probable extent of life. The number of years which any given 
life wants of 86 he calls the complement of that life. 56, therefore, is the complement 
of 30; and supposing 56 persons alive at this age, one will die every year till, in 56 years, 
they will all be dead. The like will happen to 46 at 40, to 36 at 50, and so on for all 
other ages. This is an excellent hypothesis. It eases exceedingly the labour of calculat- 
ing the values of lives. It is remarkably agreeable to Dr. Halley’s Table of Observations; 
and, as far as it implies an equal decrement of life, is, in a great measure, confirmed by 
other Tables. 


2. As William Morgan explains in the sixth edition of Observations on Reversionary 
Payments (1, 3-4n.), Price had to fall back on De Moivre’s hypothesis because the statis- 
tics for mortality in London were inadequate. For the “middle stages” of life it corre- 
sponded closely with Halley’s Breslau tables. But by the time the fourth edition of 
Observations on Reversionary Payments was published (1783), the computation of new 
and more accurate tables based on observations at Northampton and in Sweden had 
rendered the hypothesis obsolete. 
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One is naturally led to understand the expectation of life in the first of 
the senses now explained, when, by Mr. Simpson and Mr. De Moivre, it 
is called, the number of years which, upon an equality of chance, a person 
may expect to enjoy; or, the time which a person of a given age may justly 
expect to continue in being; and, in the last sense, when it is called, the 
share of life due to a person.» But, as in reality it is always used in the 
last of these senses, the former language should not be applied to it: and 
it is in this last sense that it coincides with the swms of the present proba- 
bilities that any given single or joint lives shall attain to the end of the 
ist, 2d, 3d &c. moments from this time to the end of their possible exis- 
tence; or, in the case of survivorships, with the sum of the probabilities 
that there shall be a survivor at the end of the ist, 2d, 3d, &c. moments, 
from this time to the end of the possible existence of survivorship. This 
coincidence every one conversant in these subjects must see, upon reflect- 
ing, that both these senses give the true present value of a life-annuity se- 
cured by land, without interest of money.° 


b. See A. De Moivre, Annuities on Lives, 4th ed. (London, 1752), 65ff; and T. Simp- 
son, Select Exercises in Mathematics (London, 1752), 255, 273. 

c. The sum of the probabilities that any given lives will attain, to the end of the ist, 
2d, 3d, &c. years from the present time to the utmost extremity of life (for instance, 
4546 + 4446 + 4346, kc. to = 221% for lives of 40, by the hypothesis) may be called their 
expectation, or the number of payments due to them, as yearly annuitants. The sum of 
the probabilities that they will attain to the end of the ist, 2d, 3d, &c. half years (or, 
in the particular case specified, 914. + 9% + 8% + 88% ;&C. = 914 half years, or 
2234 years) is their expectation as half yearly annuitants. And the sums just mentioned 
of the probabilities of their attaining to the end of the 1st, 2d, 3d, &c. moments (equal 
in the same particular case to 23 years) is properly their expectation of life, or their 
expectation as annuitants secured by land. 

Mr. DeMoivre has concealed the demonstrations of the rules he has given for finding 
these expectations of life, and only intimated, in general, that he discovered them by 
a calculation deduced from the method of fluxions, p. 66, of his Treatise on Annuities. 
It will, perhaps, be agreeable to some to see how easily they are deduced in this method 
upon the hypothesis of an equal decrement of life. 

Let x stand for a moment of time and n the complement of any assigned life. Then 


n—% n— 2% n — 3% Xe will be the present probabilities of its continuing to the end 
n n n 


of the ist, 2d, 3d, &c. moments; and a the probability of its continuing to the end 





of x time. ” = * x x will therefore be the fluxion of the sum of the probabilities, or of 





an area representing this sum, whose ordinates are “—~*, and axis x. The fluent of this 
n 
expression, Or x —** is the sum itself for the time x; and this, when x =n, becomes 


7m 
Yon and gives the expectation of the assigned life, or the sum of all the probabilities 
just mentioned for its whole possible duration. In like manner: Since 7 is the 


probability that two equal joint lives will continue x time, nox x will be the 





fluxion of the sum of the probabilities. The fluent is x — x + ao which when n = x is 
n 
= the expectation of two equal joint lives. Again: Since aos x ox is the probability 


that there will be a survivor of two equal joint lives at the end of x time, 7—~* 2x yx x 
n n 
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This period in joint lives, I have observed, is never the same with the 
period which they have an equal chance of enjoying; and in single lives, 
I have observed, they are the same only on the supposition of an uniform 
decrease in the probabilities of life. If this decrease, instead of being al- 
ways uniform, is accelerated in the last stages of life, the former period, 
in single lives, will be less than the latter; if retarded, it will be greater. 

It is necessary to add, that the number expressing the former period, 
multiplied by the number of single, or joint lives whose expectation it is 
added annually to a society or town, gives the whole number living to- 
gether, to which such an annual addition would in time grow. Thus; 
since 19, or the third of 57, is the expectation of two joint lives whose 
common age is 29, or common complement 57, twenty marriages every 
year between persons of this age would, in 57 years, grow to 20 times 19, 
or 380 marriages always existing together. The number of survivors also 
arising from these marriages, and always living together, would, in twice 
57 years, increase to the same number. And, since the expectation of a 
single life is always half its complement, in 57 years likewise 20 single 
persons aged 29, added annually to a town would increase to 20 times 
28.5 or 570; and when arrived at this number, the deaths every year will 
just equal the accessions, and no further increase be possible. 

It appears from hence, that the particular proportion that becomes ex- 
tinct every year, out of the whole number constantly existing together of 
single or joint lives, must, wherever this number undergoes no variation, 
be exactly the same with the expectation of those lives at the time when 
their existence commenced. Thus; was it found that a igth part of all the 
marriages among any body of men, whose numbers do not vary, are dis- 
solved every year by the deaths of either the husband or wife, it would 
appear that 19 was, at the time they were contracted, the expectation of 
these marriages. In like manner; was it found in a society, limited to a 
fixed number of members, that a 28th part dies annually out of the whole 
number of members, it would appear that 28 was their common expec- 
tation of life at the time they entered. So likewise; were it found in any 
town or district, where the number of births and burials are equal, that 


will be the fluxion of the sum of the probabilities; and the fluent, or “ _ e is (when 


x =n) Yn, or the expectation of survivorship between two equal lives, which therefore 


appears to be equal to the expectation of their joint continuance. The expectation of 


two unequal joint lives found in the same way is 7 — ne m being the complement of 


the oldest life, and n the complement of the youngest. The whole expectation of sur- 
vivorship is ie +z. The expectation of survivorship on the part of the oldest is, 
ve and the expectation on the part of the youngest is, 5 -3 + ae It is easy to apply 
this investigation to any number of joint lives, and all cases of survivorship. 

I have above endeavoured to shew distinctly how the expectation of single lives may 
be found, agreeably to any Table of Observations, without having recourse to any 
principles, except such as are plain and common. 
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a goth or goth part of the inhabitants die annually, it would appear that 
20 or go was the expectation of a child just born in that town or district. 
These expectations, therefore, for all single lives are easily found by a 
Table of Observations, shewing the number that die annually at all ages, 
out of a given number alive at those ages; and the general rule for this 
purpose is “to divide the sum of all the living in the Table at the age 
whose expectation is required, and at all greater ages, by the sum of all 
that die annually at that age, and above it; or, which is the same, by the 
number in the Table of the living at that age; and half subtracted from 
the quotient will be the required expectation.” Thus, in Dr. Halley’ss 
Table, the sum of all the living at 20 and upwards is 20,724. The number 
living at that age is 598; and the former number divided by the latter, 
and half unity? subtracted from the quotient, gives 34.15 for the expec- 
tation of g0. The expectation of the same life by Mr. Simpson’s ‘Table, 
formed from the bills of mortality of London, is 28.9. 

These observations bring me to the principal point which I have had 
all along in view. They suggest to us an easy method of finding the num- 
ber of inhabitants in a place from a Table of Observations, or the bills of 
mortality for that place, supposing the yearly births and burials equal. 
“Find by the Table, in the way just described, the expectation of an in- 
fant just born, and this, multiplied by the number of yearly births, will 
be the number of inhabitants.” At Breslaw, according to Dr. Halley’s 
Table,* though half die under 16, and therefore an infant just born has 
an equal chance of living only 16 years, yet his expectation, found by the 
rule I have given, is near 28 years; and this, multiplied by 1238 the num- 
ber born annually, gives 34,664, the number of inhabitants. In like man- 
ner; it appears from Mr. Simpson’s Table, that, though an infant just 


d. This subtraction is necessary, because the divisor ought to be made as much 
greater than the number dying annually given in the Table, as the expectation, with 14 
unity added, is greater than the expectation, on account of the number that will die in 
the course of the year, out of those who are continually added, in order to preserve the 
number of the living the same. In other words: If we conceive the recruit necessary 
to supply the waste of every year to be made always at the end of the year, the dividend 
ought to be the medium between the numbers living at the beginning and the end of 
the year; that is, it ought to be taken less than the sum of the living in the Table at and 
above the given age; by half the number that die in the year; the effect of which 
diminution will be the same with the subtraction I have directed. 

e. See J. Lowthorp, The Philosophical Transactions and Collections to the End of the 
Year 1700, Abridg’d and Dispos’d under General Headings, 2nd ed., 3 vols. (London, 
1716), III, 669. 


g. Edmund Halley (1656-1742), astronomer. Halley compiled the Breslau table of 
mortality and in doing so became the virtual originator of the science of statistics (DNB). 
See “An Estimate of the Degrees of Mortality of Mankind, Drawn from Curious Tables 
of the Births and Funerals at the City of Breslau; with an Attempt to Ascertain the 
Price of Annuities upon Lives,” Phil. Trans., XVII (1693), 596-610. 
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born in London has not an equal chance of living 3 years, his expectation 
is go years; and this number, multiplied by the yearly births, would give 
the number of inhabitants in London, were the births and burials equal. 
The medium of the yearly births, for the last 10 years, has been 15,710. 
This number, multiplied by 20, is 314,200; which is the number of in- 
habitants that there would be in London, according to the bills, were the 
yearly burials no more than equal to the births: that is, were it to support 
itself in its number of inhabitants without any supply from the country. 
But for the last 10 years, the burials have, at an average, been 22,956, and 
exceeded the christenings 7,246. This is, therefore, at present, the yearly 
addition of people to London from other parts of the kingdom, by whom 
it is kept up. Suppose them to be all, one with another, persons who have, 
when they remove to London, an expectation of life equal to 30 years. 
That is; suppose them to be all of the age of 18 or 20, a supposition cer- 
tainly far beyond the truth. From hence will arise, according to what has 
been before observed, an addition of 30 multiplied by 7,246, that is 
217,380 inhabitants. This number, added to the former, makes 531,580; 
and this, I think, at most, would be the number of inhabitants in London 
were the bills perfect. But it is certain that they give the number of births 
and burials too little. There are many burying-places that are never 
brought into the bills. Many also emigrate to the navy and army and 
country; and these ought to be added to the number of deaths. What the 
deficiencies arising from hence are, cannot be determined. Suppose them 
equivalent to 6000 every year in the births, and 6000 in the burials. This 
would make an addition of 20 times 6000 or 120,000 to the last number, 
and the whole number of inhabitants would be 651,580. If the burials are 
deficient only two thirds of this number, or 4000, and the births the whole 
of it; g0 multiplied by 6000, must be added to 314,290 on account of the 
defects in the births: and, since the excess of the burials above the births 
will then be only 5,246; 30 multiplied by 5,246 or 157,380, will be the 
number to be added on this account; and the sum, or number of inhabi- 
tants, will be 591,580. But if, on the contrary, the burials are deficient 
6000, and the births only 4000; 80,000 must be added to 314,290, on ac- 
count of the deficiencies in the births; and go multiplied by 9,246, on 
account of the excess of the burials above the births, and the whole num- 
ber of inhabitants will be 671,580. 

Every supposition in these calculations seems to me too high. Emi- 
grants from London are, in particular, allowed the same expectation of 
continuance in London with those who are born in it, or who come to it 
in the firmest part of life, and never afterwards leave it; whereas it is not 
credible that the former expectation should be so much as half the latter. 
But I have a further reason for thinking that this calculation gives too 
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high numbers, which has with me irresistible weight. It has been seen 
that the number of inhabitants comes out less on the supposition, that 
the defects in the christenings are greater than those in the burials. Now 
it seems evident that this is really the case; and, as it is a fact not attended 
to, I will here endeavour to explain distinctly the reason which proves it. 

The proportion of the number of births in London, to the number 
who live to be 10 years of age, is, by the bills, 16 to 5. Any one may find 
this to be true, by subtracting the annual medium of those who have died 
under 10, for some years past, from the annual medium of births for the 
same number of years. Now, tho’, without doubt, London is very fatal to 
children, yet it is incredible that it should be so fatal as this implies. The 
bills, therefore, very probably, give the number of those who die under 
10 too great in proportion to the number of births; and there can be no 
other cause of this, than a greater deficiency in the births than in the 
burials. Were the deficiencies in both equal, that is, were the burials, in 
proportion to their number, just as deficient as the births are in propor- 
tion to their number, the proportion of those who reach 10 years of age 
to the number born would be right in the bills, let the deficiencies them- 
selves be ever so considerable. On the contrary, were the deficiencies in 
the burials greater than in the births, this proportion would be given too 
great; and it is only when the former are least that this proportion can 
be given too little. Thus; let the number of annual burials be 23,000; of 
births 15,700; and the number dying annually under 10, 10,800. Then 
4,900 will reach 10 of 15,700 born annually; that is, 5 out of 16. Were 
there no deficiencies in the burials, and were it fact that only half die 
under 10, it would follow, that there was an annual deficiency equal to 
4,900 subtracted from 10,800, or 5,900 in the births. Were the births a 
third part too little, and the burials also a third part too little, the true 
number of births, burials, and of children dying under 10, would be 
20,933—30,666 and 14,400; and, therefore, the number that would live to 
10 years of age would be 6,533 out of 20,933, or 5 of 16 as before. Were 
the births a third part, and the burials so much as two-fifths wrong, the 
number of births, burials, and children dying under 10 would be 20,933, 
32,200 and 15,120; and, therefore, the number that would live to 10 
would be 5,813 out of 20,933, or 5 out of 18. Were the births a 3d part 
wrong, and the burials but a 6th, the foregoing numbers would be 20,933, 
26,833, 12,600; and, therefore, the number that would live to 10 would 
be 8,333 out of 20,933, or 5 out of 12.56: and this proportion seems as low 
as is consistent with any degree of probability. It is somewhat less than 
the proportion in Mr. Simpson’s Table of London Observations, and near 
one half less than the proportion in the Table of Observations for Bres- 
law, where it appears that above g of 16 live to be 10, and that one half 
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live to be 16. The deficiencies, therefore, in the births cannot be much less 
than double those in the burials;f and the least numbers I have given 
must, probably, be nearest to the true number of inhabitants. However, 
should any one, after all, think that it is not improbable that only 5 of 
16 should live in London to be 10 years of age, or that above two thirds 
die under this age, the consequence of admitting this will still be, that 
the foregoing calculation has been carried too high. For it will from hence 
follow, that the expectation of a child just born in London cannot be so 
much as I have taken it. This expectation is 20, on the supposition that 
half die under g years of age, agreeably to Mr. Simpson’s Table. But if it 
is indeed true, that half die under 2 years of age, and 5 of 16 under 10, 
agreeably to the bills, this expectation must be less than 20, and all the 
numbers before given will be considerably reduced. 

Upon the whole: I am forced to conclude from these observations, that 
the second number I have given, or 651,580, though short of the number 
of inhabitants commonly supposed in London, is, very probably, greater, 
but cannot be much less, than the true number. Indeed, it is in general 
evident, that in cases of this kind numbers are very much over-rated. The 
ingenious Dr. Brakenridge,® 14 years ago, when the bills were lower than 
they are now, from the number of houses, and allowing six to a house, 
made the number of inhabitants 751,800. But his method of determining 
the number of houses is too precarious; and, besides, six to a house is, 
probably," too large an allowance. Many families now have two houses 


f. One obvious reason of this fact is, that none of the births among Jews, Quakers, 
Papists, and the three denominations of Dissenters are included in the bills, whereas 
many of their burials are. It is further to be attended to, that the abortive and stillborn, 
amounting to about 600 annually, are included in the burials, but never in the births. 
If we add these to the christenings, preserving the burials the same, the proportion of 
the born, according to the bills, who have reached ten for the last sixteen years, will be 
very nearly one third instead of five sixteenths. 

g. See W. Brakenridge,* “A Letter . . . Concerning the Number of Inhabitants within 
the London Bills of Mortality”, Phil. Trans., XLVIII, part 2 (1754), 788-800. 

h. If this is true, Dr. Brakenridge has also over-rated the number of people in Eng- 
land. The number of houses rated to the window tax he had, he says, been certainly 
informed was 690,000. The number of cottages not rated was not, he adds, accurately 
known; but from the accounts given in it [, it] appeared that they could not amount to 
above 200,000; and, allowing 6 to a house this would make the number of people in 
England 5,340,000. But if 5 to a house should be a juster allowance, the number will be 
4,450,000. The number of people in Scotland he reckons 1,500,000, and in Ireland 
1,000,000. See “A Letter . . . Concerning the Present Increase of the People in Britain 
and Ireland”, Phil. Trans., XLIX, part 2 (1756), 877-go. 





4. William Brakenridge (or Braikenridge), D.D., F.R.S., rector of St. Michael Bassis- 
haw, London. Educated at Aberdeen and Queen’s College, Oxford. Became librarian 
to Sion College in 1745, and was later elected its president. See D. V. Glass, Numbering 
the People (Farnborough, 1973), pp. 67-68. Author of “A Letter . . . concerning the 
number of inhabitants within the London Bills of Mortality,’ Phil. Trans., XLVIII, 
part 2 (1754), 788-800. 
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to live in. The magistrates of Norwich, in 1752, took an exact account of 
both the number of houses and individuals in that city.1 The number of 
houses was 7,139, and of individuals 36,169, which gives nearly 5 to a 
house. Another method which Dr. Brakenridge took to determine the 
number of inhabitants in London was from the annual number of burials, 
adding 2000 to the bills for omissions, and supposing a goth part to die 
every year. In order to prove this to be a moderate supposition he ob- 
serves that, according to Dr. Halley’s Observations, a 34th part die every 
year at Breslaw. But this observation was made too inadvertently. The 
number of annual burials there, according to Dr. Halley’s account, was 
1174, and the number of inhabitants, as deduced by him from his Table, 
was 34,000, and therefore a ggth part died every year.’ Besides; any one 
may find, that in reality the Table is constructed on the supposition, that 
the whole number born, or 1238, die every year; from whence it will fol- 
low that a 28th part died every year. Dr. Brakenridge, therefore, had he 
attended to this, would have stated a 24th part as the proportion that dies 
in London every year, and this would have taken off 150,000 from the 
number he has given. But even this must be less than the just proportion. 
For let three fourths of all who either die in London or migrate from it, 
be such as have been born in London; and let the rest be persons who 
have removed to London from the country or from foreign nations. The 
expectation of the former, it has been shewn, cannot exceed 20 years, and 
go years have been allowed to the latter. One with another, then, they 
will have an expectation of 221% years. That is, one of 2214 will die every 
year.* And, consequently, supposing the annual recruit from the country 


i. See Gent. Mag., XXII (1752), 347; T. Short, Comparative History of the Increase 
and Decrease of Mankind in England, and Several Countries Abroad .. . (London, 1767), 
38. In page 58 of this last work the author says, that, in order to be fully satisfied about 
the number of persons to be allowed to a family, he procured the true number of 
families and individuals in 14 market towns, some of them considerable for trade and 
populousness; and that in them were 20,371 families, and 97,611 individuals, or but 
little more than 434 to a family. He adds, that, in order to find the difference in this 
respect between towns of trade and country parishes, he procured from divers parts 
of the kingdom the exact number of families and individuals in 65 country parishes. 
The number of families was 17,208; individuals 76,284; or not quite 41% to a family. 
In the place I have just referred to, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, there is an account of 
the number of houses and inhabitants in Oxford exclusive of the colleges, and in 
Wolverhampton, Coventry, and Birmingham, for 1750. The number of persons to a 
house was, by this account, 444 in the two former towns, and 534 in the two latter. It 
seems, therefore, to appear that 5 persons to a house is an allowance large enough for 
London, and too large for England in general. 

j. Care should be taken, in considering Dr. Halley’s Table, not to take the first number 
in it, or 1000, for so many just born. 1238, he tells us, was the annual medium of births, 
and 1000 is the number he supposes all living at one year and under. It was inattention 
to this that led Dr. Brakenridge to his mistake. 

k. The whole number of inhabitants in Rome, in the year 1761, was 157,452; of 
whom 90,239 were males, and 67,213 females. And the annual medium of births, for a 
years from 1759 to 1761, was 5,167, and of burials 7,153. According to this account, 
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to be 7000, the number of births 3 times 7000 or 21,000, and the burials 
and migrations 28,000 (which seem to be all high suppositions), the num- 
ber of inhabitants will be 2214 multiplied by 28,000, or 630,000. 

I will just mention here one other instance of exaggeration on the pres- 
ent subject. 


Mr. Corbyn Morris,® in his Observations on the past growth and present 


therefore, a 22d part of the inhabitants die in Rome every year. See T. Short, Compara- 
tive History, 59-60. In Berlin, as the same author relates, p. 69, in six years, from 1734 
to 1740, the annual medium of births was 3,504, of burials 3,639, and the number of 
inhabitants was 68,197; males 32,990, and females 35,207. A 1gth part, therefore, of the 
inhabitants of Berlin are buried every year. As numbers taken by actual survey are 
generally too little, suppose, in the present instance, an error committed in reckoning 
the number of inhabitants, equal to a 10th of the whole number, or to the whole number 
of children under 5; and suppose likewise no omissions in the burials. The consequence 
will be, that about 1 in 21 are buried at Berlin every year. At Dublin, in the year 1695, 
the number of inhabitants was found, by an exact survey, to be 40,508 (see Phil. Trans. 
XXII [1700-01] 518). I find no account of the annual burials just at that time; but from 
1661 to 1681, the medium had been 1613; and from 1715 to 1728 it was 2123. There can, 
therefore, be no material error in supposing that in 1695 it was 1800; and this makes 1 
in 22 to die annually. In 1745 the number of families in the same city appeared, by an 
exact account laid before the Lord Mayor, to be 9,214. It is probable, this number of 
families did not consist of more than 50,000 individuals. Suppose them, however, 55,000; 
and, as at this time the medium of annual burials appears to have been 2,360, 1 in 23 
died annually; see T. Short, Comparative History, 15, and New Observations, Moral, 
Civil, and Medical, on the City, Town, and Country Bills of Mortality . . . (London, 
1750), 228. I know not how far these facts may be depended on. If they come at all near 
the truth, they demonstrate that I have been very moderate in making only 1 in 22%, 
including emigrants, to die in London annually. In 1631 the number of people in the 
city and liberties of London was taken, by the order of the Privy Council, and found to 
be 130,178. This account was taken five years after a plague that had swept off near a 
quarter of the inhabitants; and when, therefore, the town being full of recruits in the 
vigour of life, the medium of annual burials must have been lower than usual, and the 
births higher. Could, therefore, the medium of annual burials at that time, within the 
walls and in the 16 parishes without the walls, be settled, exclusive of those who died 
in such parts of the 16 parishes without the walls, as are not in the liberties, the propor- 
tion dying annually obtained from hence might be depended on, as rather less than the 
common and just proportion. But this medium cannot be discovered with any accuracy. 
Graunt estimates that two thirds of these 16 parishes are within the liberties, and, if 
this is right, the medium of annual burials in the city and liberties in 1631, was 5,500, 
and 1 in 2334 died annually; or, making a small allowance for deficiencies in the bills, 
1 in 22. Mr. Maitland, in his History and Survey of London from Its Foundation to the 
Present Time, 2 Vols., (London, 1756), II, 744, by a laborious, but too unsatisfactory, 
investigation, reduces this proportion to 1 in 2414; and on the suppositions, that this is 
the true proportion dying annually, at all times, in London, and that the deficiencies in 
the burials amount to 3,038 annually, he determines that the number of inhabitants 
within the bills was 725,903 in the year 1737. 

The number of burials not brought to account in the bills is, probably, now much 
greater than either Dr. Brakenridge or Mr. Maitland suppose it. I have reckoned it so 
high as 6000, in order to include emigrants, and also to be more sure of not falling be- 
low the truth. 





5. Corbyn Morris (d. 1779), a statistician and writer on political, economic, and 
demographical topics. Appointed Secretary of the Customs and Salt Duty in Scotland 
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state of the city of London, published in 1751, supposes that no more 
than a 6oth part of the inhabitants of London, who are above 20, die 
every year, and from hence he determines that the number of inhabitants 
was near a million. In this supposition there was an error of at least one 
half, According to Dr. Halley’s Table, it has been shewn, that a 34th part 
of all at 20 and upwards, die every year at Breslaw. In London, a 29th 
part, according to Mr. Simpson’s Table, and also according to all other 
Tables of London Observations. And in Scotland it has been found for 
many years, that of 974 ministers and professors whose ages are 27 and 
upwards, a 33d part have died every year. Had, therefore, Mr. Morris 
stated a goth part of all above 20 as dying annually in London, he would 
have gone beyond the truth, and his conclusion would have been 400,000 
less than it is. 

Dr. Brakenridge observed, that the number of inhabitants, at the time 
he calculated, was 127,000 less than it had been. The bills have lately ad- 
vanced, but still they are much below what they were from 1717 to 1743. 
The medium of the annual births, for 20 years, from 1716 to 1736, was 
18,000, and of burials 26,529; and by calculating from hence on all the 
same suppositions with those which made 651,580 to be the present num- 
ber of inhabitants in London, it will be found that the number then was 
735,840, or 84,260 greater than the number at present. London, therefore, 
for the last 30 years, has been decreasing; and though now it is increasing 
again, yet there is reason to think that the additions lately made to the 
number of buildings round it, are owing, in a great measure, to the in- 
crease of luxury, and the inhabitants requiring more room to live upon} 

It should be remembered, that the number of inhabitants in London 
is now so much less as I have made it, than it was 40 years ago, on the 


1. The medium of annual burials in the 97 parishes within the walls was, from 1655 
to 1664, 3264; from 1680 to 1690, 3139; from 1730 to 1740, 2316; from 1758 to 1768, 1620. 
This account proves, that though, since 1655, London has doubled its inhabitants, yet, 
within the walls, they have decreased; and so rapidly for the last 30 years as to be now 
reduced to one half. The like may be observed of the 17 parishes immediately without 
the walls. Since 1730 these parishes have been decreasing so fast, that the annual burials 
in them have sunk from 8,672 to 5,432, and are now lower than they were before the 
year 1660. In Westminster, on the contrary, and the 23 out-parishes in Middlesex and 
Surrey, the annual burials have, since, 1660, advanced from about 4000 to 16,000. These 
facts prove that the inhabitants of London are now much less crowded together than 
they were. It appears, in particular, that within the walls the inhabitants take as much 
room to live upon as double their number did formerly. The very same conclusions 
may be drawn from an examination of the christenings. 





in 1751, and Commissioner of Customs in 1763. Elected F.R.S. in 1757. He was a strong 
advocate for the creation of ‘“‘a general registry for the total number of the people of 
Great Britain.” His published works include An Essay towards Illustrating the Science 
of Insurance (London, 1747) and Observations on the past Growth and present state of 
the City of London (London, 1751). 
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supposition that the proportion of the omissions in the births to those in 
the burials was the same then that it is now. But it appears that this is 
not the fact. From 1728, the year when the ages of the dead was first given 
in the bills, to 1742, near five-sixths of those who were born died under 
10, according to the bills. From 1742 to 1752 three quarters; and ever 
since 1752 this proportion has stood nearly as it is now, or at somewhat 
more than two-thirds. The omissions in the births, therefore, compared 
with those in the burials were greater formerly; and this must render the 
difference between the number of inhabitants now and formerly less con- 
siderable than it may seem to be from the face of the bill. One reason why 
the proportion of the amounts of the births and burials in the bills comes 
now nearer than it did to the true proportion, may, perhaps, be that the 
number of Dissenters is considerably lessened. The Foundling Hospital 
also may have contributed a little to this event, by lessening the number 
given in the bills as having died under 10, without taking off any from 
the births; for all that die in this hospital are buried at Pancras church, 
which is not within the bills. See the preface to A Collection of the Yearly 
Bills of Mortality from 1657 to 1758 Inclusive, ed. ‘Thomas Birch (Lon- 
don, 1759), p. 15. 

I will add, that it is probable that London is now become less fatal to 
children than it was; and that this is a further circumstance which must 
reduce the difference I have mentioned; and which is likewise necessary 
to be joined to the greater deficiencies in the births, in order to account 
for the very small proportion of children who survived 10 years of age, 
during the first of the periods I have specified. Since 1752 London has 
been thrown more open. The custom of keeping country-houses, and of 
sending children to be nursed in the country, has prevailed more. But, 
particularly, the destructive use of spirituous liquors among the poor has 
been checked. 

I have shewn that in London, even in its present state, and according 
to the most modern computation, half the number born die under three 
years of age; and I have observed that at Breslaw half live to 16. At Edin- 
burgh, if I may judge from such of its bills as I have seen, almost as great 
a proportion of children die as even in London. But it appears from 
Graunt’s™ accurate account of the births, weddings, and burials in three 
country parishes for go years; and also, with abundant evidence, from 
Dr. Short’s7 collection of observations in his Comparative History, and 


m. See J. Graunt,? Natural and Political Observations...Made upon the Bills of 
Mortality (London, 1662). 


6. John Graunt (1620-74), haberdasher, statistician, and pioneer in the development 
of ‘‘political arithmetic.” Elected F.R.S., 1661/2. 

47. Thomas Short (1690?-1772), physician. His works include New Observations on the 
Bills of Mortality (London, 1750) and A Comparative History of the Increase and De- 
crease of Mankind (London, 1767). 
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his treatise entitled, New Observations on Town and Country Bills of 
Mortality:" that in country villages and parishes, the major part live to 
mature age, and even to marry. So great is the difference, especially to 
children, between living in great towns and in the country. But nothing 
can place this observation in a more striking light than the curious ac- 
count given by Dr. Thomas Heberden,’ and published in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions (vol. LVII. p. 461), of the increase and mortality of the 
inhabitants of the island of Madeira. In this island,—it seems, the wed- 
dings have been to the births, for 8 years, from 1759 to 1766, as 10 to 
46.8; and to the burials as 10 to 27.5. Double these proportions, therefore, 
or the proportion of 20 to 46.8, and of 20 to 27.5 are the proportions of 
the number marrying annually, to the number born and the number 
dying. Let 1 marriage in 10 be a 2d or 3d marriage on the side of either 
the man or the woman, and 10 marriages will imply 19 individuals who 
have grown up to maturity, and lived to marry once or oftener; and the 
proportion of the number marrying annually the first time, to the num- 
ber dying annually, will be 19 to 27.5, or near 3 to 4. It may seem to follow 
from hence, that in this island near three-fourths of those who die have 
been married, and, consequently, that not many more than a quarter of 
the inhabitants die in childhood and celibacy; and this would be a just 
conclusion were there no increase, or had the births and burials been 
equal. But it must be remembered, that the general effect of an increase, 
while it is going on in a country, is to render the proportion of persons 
marrying annually to the annual deaths greater, and to the annual births 
less than the true proportion marrying out of any given number born. 
This proportion generally lies between the other two proportions, but 
always nearest to the first;° and, in the present case, it is sufficiently evi- 
dent that it cannot be much less than two-thirds. 


n. The public is much obliged to this author for the pains he has taken in collecting 
observations on the mortality and increases of mankind, in different countries and 
situations. In his New Observations, p. 309, he mentions an ingenious parish clerk, 
in the country, who, by a particular account which he took, found that of 314, who 
had been baptized in his parish in one year, 80, or nearly a quarter part, died under 
four years of age. Forty-six died the first year; thirteen the second; sixteen the third; 
and five the fourth. After four, life grows more stable, and at ten acquires its greatest 
stability; and in this case it cannot be reckoned that above a 10th, or, at most, an 8th 
more than the quarter that died under four, would die under age; and therefore, prob- 
ably, near two-thirds arrived at maturity. 

o. In a country where there is no increase or decrease of the inhabitants, and where 
also life, in its first periods, is so stable, and marriage so much encouraged, as that half 
all who are born live to be married, the annual births and burials must be equal, and 
also quadruple the number of weddings, after allowing for 2d and 3d marriages. Sup- 
pose in these circumstances (every thing else remaining the same) the probabilities of 
life, during its first stages, to be improved. In this case, more than half the born will 


8. Thomas Heberden, a brother to William Heberden. Like his brother a doctor 
and a F.R.S. 
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In London, then, half die under three years of age, and in Madeira 
about two-thirds of all who are born live to be married. Agreeably to this, 
it appears also from the account I have referred to, that the expectation 
of a child just born in Madeira is about 39 years, or near double the ex- 
pectation of a child just born in London. For the number of inhabitants 
was found, by a survey made in the beginning of the year 1767, to be 
64,614. The annual medium of burials had been, for eight years, 1293; of 
births 2201. The number of inhabitants, divided by the annual medium 
of burials, gives 49.89, or the expectation nearly of a child just born, sup- 
posing the births had been 1293, and constantly equal to the burials, the 
number of inhabitants remaining the same. And the same number, di- 
vided by the annual medium of births, gives 29.35, or the expectation of 


live to be married, and an increase will take place. The births will exceed the burials, 
and both fall below quadruple the weddings; or, which is the same, below double the 
number annually married. Suppose next (the probabilities of life and the encourage- 
ment to marriage remaining the same) the prolifickness only of the marriages to be 
improved. In this case it is plain, that an increase also will take place; but the annual 
births and burials, instead of being less, will now both rise above quadruple the wed- 
dings, and therefore the proportion of the born to that part of the born who marry 
(being by supposition two to one) will be less than the proportion of either the annual 
births or the annual burials to the number marrying annually. Suppose again (the en- 
couragement to marriage remaining the same) that the probabilities of life and the 
prolifickness of marriages are both improved. In this case, a more rapid increase will 
take place, or a greater excess of the births above the burials; but at the same time 
they will keep nearer to quadruple the weddings, than if the latter cause only had 
operated, and produced the same increase. I should be too minute and tedious, were I 
to explain these observations at large. It follows from them, that, in every country or 
situation where, for a course of years, the burials have been either equal to or less 
than the births, and both under quadruple the marriages; and also that wherever the 
burials are less than quadruple the annual marriages, and at the same time the births 
greater, there the major part of all that are born live to marry. In the instance which 
I have considered above, and which occasions this note, the annual births are so much 
greater than quadruple the marriages, and at the same time the annual burials so 
much less, that the proportion that lives to marry of those who are born can scarcely 
be much less than I have said, or two-thirds. 

I have shewn how the allowance is to be made for 2d and gd marriages; but it is 
not so considerable as to be of any particular consequence; and, besides, it is, in part, 
compensated by the natural children which are included in the births, and which raise 
the proportion of the births to the weddings higher than it ought to be, and therefore 
bring it nearer to the true proportion of the number born annually, to those who 
marry annually, after deducting those who marry a 2d or 3d time. 

In drawing conclusions from the proportion of annual births and burials in differ- 
ent situations, some writers on the increase of mankind have not given due attention 
to the difference in these proportions arising from the different circumstances of in- 
crease or decrease among a people. One instance of this I have now mentioned; and 
one further instance if it is necessary to be mentioned. The proportion of annual births 
to weddings has been considered as giving the true number of children derived from 
each marriage, taking all marriages one with another. But this is true only when, for 
many years, the births and burials have kept nearly equal. Where there is an excess 
of the births occasioning an increase, the proportion of annual births to weddings must 
be less than the proportion of children derived from each marriage; and the contrary 
must take place where there is a decrease. 
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a child just born, supposing the burials 2201, the number of births and of 
inhabitants remaining the same; and the true expectation of life must be 
somewhere near the mean between 49.89 and 29.35. 

Again: A 50th part of the inhabitants of Madeira, it appears, die an- 
nually. In London, I have shewn, that above twice this proportion dies 
annually. In smaller towns a smaller proportion dies, and the births also 
come nearer to the burials. At Breslaw, I have observed, that, by Dr. 
Halley’s Table, a 28th part dies annually; and the annual medium of 
births, for a complete century, from 1633 to 1734, has been 1089; of 
burials 1256. At Norwich,? the annual medium of births, dissenters in- 
cluded, for four years, from 1751 to 1754, was 1150; of burials 1214. And 
as the number of inhabitants was at that time 36,169 [see above] a 30th 
part of the inhabitants died annually. In general, there seems reason to 
think that in towns (allowing for particular advantages of situation, 
trade, police, cleanliness, and openness, which some towns may have), the 
excess of the burials above the births and the annual deaths are more or 
less as the towns are greater or smaller. In London itself, about 160 years 
ago, when it was scarcely a fourth part of its present bulk, the births were 
nearly equal to the burials. But in country parishes and villages the births 
almost always exceed the burials; and I believe it seldom happens that so 
many as a goth, or much more than a goth part of the inhabitants die 
annually.4 In the four provinces of New England there is a very rapid 
increase of the inhabitants: but, notwithstanding this, at Boston, the 
capital, the inhabitants would decrease were there no supply from the 
country: for, if the account I have seen is just, from 1731 to 1762, the 
burials have all along exceeded the births." So remarkably do towns, in 
consequence of their unfavourableness to health, and the luxury which 
generally prevails in them, check the increase of countries. 


p. See T. Short, Comparative History, 63; John Martyn et al., Phil. Trans. Abridged, 
10 Vols. in 11 (London, 1734-56), VII, part 4, 46. During the five years on which Dr. 
Halley has founded his Table, or from 1687 to 1691, the births happened a little to 
exceed the burials. 

q. In 1738 there was an account taken of the number of families and inhabitants in 
the Prussian dominions. The number of inhabitants was 2,138,465. The medium of 
annual births, weddings, and burials was nearly 84,000; 21,000, and 55,481. Near a 4oth 
part, therefore, died every year. See T. Short, Comparative History, 69; and Martyn et 
al., loc. cit. The proportion of weddings and burials to the births shews that, in these 
countries, there was a quick increase, notwithstanding the waste in the cities. In the 
year 1733 a survey was taken of the inhabitants of the parish of Stoke Damerel in 
Devonshire, and the number of men, women, and children, was found to be 3361. The 
christenings for the year were 122—the weddings 28—burials 62. No more, therefore, 
than the 54th part of the inhabitants died in the year. In part of this year an epi- 
demical fever prevailed in the parish. See Martyn, et al., IX, 325. According to Graunt’s 
account of a parish in Hampshire, not reckoned, he says, remarkably healthful, a 50th 
part of the inhabitants had died annually for 90 years. Graunt, ch. XII. 

r. See a particular account of the births and burials in this town from 1731 to 1752 
in the Gent. Mag., XXIII (1753), 413. 
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Healthfulness and Prolifickness are, probably, causes of increase seldom 
separated. In conformity to this observation, it appears from comparing 
the births and weddings, in countries and towns where registers of them 
have been kept, that in the former, marriages, one with another, seldom 
produce less than four children each; generally between four and five, 
and sometimes above five. But in towns seldom above four; generally be- 
tween three and four; and sometimes under three.‘ 

I have sometimes heard the great number of old people in London 
mentioned to prove its favourableness to health and long life. But no 
observation can be much more erroneous. There ought, in reality, to be 
more old people in London, in proportion to the number of inhabitants, 
than in any smaller towns, because at least one quarter of its inhabitants 
are persons who come into it, from the country, in the most robust part 
of life, and with a much greater probability of attaining old age, than 
if they had come into it in the weakness of infancy. But, notwithstanding 
this advantage, there are much fewer persons who attain to great ages in 
London than in any other place where observations have been made. At 
Vienna, of 22,704 who died in the four years 1717, 1718, 1724, 1725," 109 
reached go years, that is, 48 in 10,000. But in London, for the last 30 
years, only 35 of the same number have reached this age. At Breslaw it 
appears, by Dr. Halley’s Table, that 41 of 1238 born, or a goth part, live 
to be 80 years of age. In the parish of All-saints in Northampton," an ac- 
count has been kept for many years of the ages at which all die; and, I 
find, that of 1377, who died there in 13 years, 59 have lived to be 80, or a 
23d part. According to Mr. Kersseboom’s? Table of Observations, pub- 
lished at the end of the last edition of Mr. De Moivre’s Treatise on The 
Doctrine of Chances, a 14th part of all that are born live to be 80; and, 
had we any observations in country parishes, this, probably, would not 
appear to be too high a proportion.’ But in London, for the last go years, 


s. Any one may see what evidence there is for this, by consulting the accounts in 
Dr. Short’s two books already quoted; and in Martyn et al., VII, part IV, 46. In con- 
sidering these accounts, it should not be forgotten that allowances must be made for 
the different circumstances of increase or decrease in a place, agreeably to the observa- 
tion at the end of [note i]. 

t. See Martyn et al., loc. cit. It appears also that more than three-fifths of all who 
died in these years at Vienna were boys and girls, by whom, I suppose, are meant per- 
sons under 16. About the same proportion dies under 16 at Berlin. 

u. In this town, as in most other towns of any magnitude, the births, including 
Dissenters, fall short of the burials; and the greater part die under age. 

v. This, however, will appear itself inconsiderable, when compared with the follow- 
ing account: “In 1761, the burials in the district of Christiana, in Norway, amounted 
to 6,929, and the christenings to 11,024. Among those who died, 394, or 1 in 18, had 
lived to the age of go; 63 to the age of 100, and seven to the age of 101. In the diocese 





g. Guillaume Kersseboom (1691-1771), a Dutch statistician. 
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only 25, of every 1000 who have died, have lived to be 80, or a goth part; 
which may be easily discovered by dividing the sum of all who have died 
during these years at all ages, by the sum of all who have died above 80. 

Among the peculiar evils to which great towns are subject, I might fur- 
ther mention the PLAGUE. Before the year 1666 this dreadful calamity 
laid London almost waste once in every 15 or 20 years; and there is no 
reason to think that it was not generally bred within itself. A most happy 
alteration has taken place, which, perhaps, in part, is owing to the greater 
advantages of cleanliness and openness, which London has enjoyed since 
it was rebuilt, and which lately have been very wisely improved. 

The facts I have now taken notice of are so important that, I think, 
they deserve more attention than has been hitherto bestowed upon them. 
Every one knows that the strength of a state consists in the number of 
people. The encouragement of population, therefore, ought to be one of 
the first objects of policy in every state; and some of the worst enemies of 
population are the luxury, the licentiousness, and debility produced and 
propagated by great towns. 

I have observed that London is now increasing.” But it appears that, in 
truth, this is an event more to be dreaded than desired. The more Lon- 
don increases, the more the rest of the kingdom must be deserted; the 
fewer hands must be left for agriculture; and, consequently, the less must 
be the plenty and the higher the price of all the means of subsistence. 

Moderate towns, being seats of refinement, emulation, and arts, may be 
public advantages. But great towns, long before they grow to half the bulk 
of London, become checks on population of too hurtful a nature, nur- 
series of debauchery and voluptuousness; and, in many respects, greater 
evils than can be compensated by any advantages.* Dr. Heberden observes 


of Bergen, the persons who died amounted only to 2,580, of whom 18 lived to the age 
of 100; one woman to the age of 104, and another woman to the age of 108.” The 
Annual Register, IV (1761), 191. 

w. This increase is greater than the bills shew, on account of the omission in them 
of the two parishes which have been most encreased by new buildings; I mean Mary- 
bone and Pancrass parishes. The former of these parishes is, I suppose, now one of the 
largest in London. 

x. The mean annual births, weddings and burials in the following towns, for some 
years before 1768, were nearly, 


Births. Weddings. Burials. 

At Paris, 19,200 4,300 19,500 
Vienna 5,600 6,800 
Amsterdam, 4,500 2,400 7,600 
Copenhagen, 2,700 868 3,100 


In the Paris bills there is, I am informed, an omission of all that die in the Foundling 
Hospital, amounting to above 2000 annually. The excess, therefore, of the burials 
above the births is greater than the bills shew. This excess, however, is much less than 
could have been expected in so large a town. I am not sure to what cause this ought to 
be ascribed; but I cannot wonder at it, if it be indeed true, that a fifth of all born in 
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that, in Madeira, the inhabitants double their own number in 84 years. 
But this (as you, Sir, well know) is a very slow increase compared with 
that which takes place among our colonies in AMERICA. In the back 
settlements, where the inhabitants apply themselves entirely to agricul- 
ture, and luxury is not known, they double their own number in 15 years; 
and through the northern colonies in 25 years.” This is an instance of in- 
crease so rapid as to have scarcely any parallel. The births in these coun- 
tries must exceed the burials much more than in Madeira, and a greater 
proportion of the born must reach maturity. In 1738, the number of in- 
habitants in New Jersey was taken by order of the government, and found 
to be 47,369. Seven years afterwards the number of inhabitants was again 
taken, and found to be increased, by procreation only, above 14,000, and 


Paris are sent to the Foundling Hospital, and that a third of the inhabitants die in 
hospitals, and also that all married men are excused from serving in the militia, from 
whence draughts are made for the army. These are encouragements to marriage and 
population, which no other city enjoys; and it is strange that in this kingdom some 
policy of the same kind with that last mentioned should not be pursued. A further 
singularity in the state of Paris is, that the births in it are above four times the wed- 
dings, nothing like which is the case in any other town whose bills I have seen. It may 
seem, therefore, that here, as well as in the most healthful and increasing country 
parishes, each marriage produces more than four children; but this is a conclusion 
which, in the present case, cannot be depended on. It should be considered that, prob- 
ably, some who leave the country to settle at Paris, come to it already married; and 
that no small proportion of the births may be illegitimate. These causes, however, may 
only balance the allowance to be made for the second and third marriages among the 
annual weddings; and, if it is indeed fact, that the people at Paris are so prolific as 
they appear to be in the bills, it will only prove more strongly that, like other great 
towns, it is very unfavourable to health; for the more prolific a people are, the greater 
must be the mortality among them if they do not increase. Let us suppose the true 
number of deaths at Paris, including emigrants and such as die in the Foundling Hos- 
pital, to be 21,000; the number married annually 2 X 4,300 or 8,600; and the births, as 
before, 19,200. 1,900 then will be the number of annual recruits from the country. Of 
these let only 1,200 be supposed to marry: and 8,600 lessened by 1,200, or 7,400, will 
be the number of those born at Paris who marry annually; and 11,800, or above three- 
fifths will be the number dying in childhood and celibacy. This, though it gives an 
unfavourable representation of Paris when compared with the country, makes it ap- 
pear to advantage when compared with some other great towns. I am not sufficiently 
informed of the state of Paris to know how near this calculation comes to the truth. 
Every such doubt would be removed, were the ages of the dead given in the Paris bills. 
It is much to be wished this was done. The births and burials here come so near to 
one another, that there can scarcely be a properer place for such bills; and a Table of 
Observations might be formed from them that would give the values of lives much 
more exactly than the London Tables. 

I cannot help adding that, excepting the omission I have mentioned in the burials, 
the Paris bills are complete; but it is well known that the London bills are extremely 
otherwise. London, therefore, must be much larger in comparison of Paris than it ap- 
pears to be in the bills. 

y. See E. Stiles, A Discourse on the Christian Union (Boston, 1761), 103, 109, &c. See 
also Benjamin Franklin, The Interest of Great Britain considered with regard to her 
Colonies, to which are added Observations concerning the increase of mankind, peopling 
of countries, &c, 2nd ed. (London, 1761), 35. 
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very near one half of the inhabitants were found to be under 16 years of 
age.” In 22 years, therefore, they must have doubled their own number, 
and the births must have exceeded the burials 2000 annually. As the in- 
crease here is much quicker than in Madeira, we may be sure that a 
smaller proportion of the inhabitants must die annually. Let us, however, 
suppose it the same, or a 50th part. This will make the annual burials 
to have been, during these seven years, 1000, and the annual births gooo, 
or an 18th part of the inhabitants. Similar observations may be made on 
the much quicker increase in Rhode Island, as related in the preface to 
Dr. Birch’s?® Collection of bills of mortality, and also in the valuable 
pamphlet, last quoted, on The interest of Great Britain with regard to 
her colonies, p. 36. What a prodigious difference must there be between 
the vigour and the happiness of human life in such situations, and in such 
a place as London? The original number of persons, who in 1643, had 
settled in New England, was 21,200. Ever since it is reckoned, that more 
have left them than have gone to them.** In the year 1760 they were in- 
creased to half a million. They have, therefore, all along doubled their 
own number in 25 years; and, if they continue to increase at the same 
rate, they will, 70 years hence, in New England alone, be four millions; 
and in all North America1 above twice the number of inhabitants in 
Great-Britain.?® But I am wandering from my purpose in this letter. The 


z. According to Dr. Halley’s Table the number of the living under 16 is but a third 
of all the living at all ages; and this may be nearly the case in all places which just 
support themselves in the number of their inhabitants, and neither increase or decrease. 

aa. See E. Stiles, Christian Union, 110, &c. 

ab. The rate of increase, supposing the procreative powers the same, depends on 
two causes: The “encouragement to marriage’; and the “expectation of a child just 
born.” When one of these is given the increase will be always in proportion to the 


10. Thomas Birch (1705-66), cleric, historian, and biographer. Became rector of St. 
Margaret Pattens, London, in 1746 and rector of Depden, Suffolk, in 1761. Elected to 
the Royal Society in 1735, and secretary to it from 1752 until 1765. His many works 
include The Life of ... John Tillotson, Archbishop of Canterbury (1752) and The His- 
tory of the Royal Society, 4 vols. (1756-57). His A Collection of the Yeariy Bills of Mor- 
tality from 1757 to 1758 was published anonymously in 1759. 

11. When Price reprinted this essay in the two volume fourth edition of Observations 
on Reversionary Payments in 1783 he substituted “‘all the colonies” for “North America”’ 
and included as note b, I, 284: “In the original letter to Dr. Franklin, containing these 
observations, and communicated by him to the Royal Society (in April 1769), the fol- 
lowing words were here added: ‘Formerly an increasing number of FRIENDS, but now 
likely to be converted, by an unjust and fatal policy, into an increasing number of 
ENEMIES.’ This reflexion was occasioned by the discontents which were then prevalent 
in the colonies, and which had been produced first by the Stamp Act, and after the 
repeal of that act, by the duties laid in America on tea, paper, glass, &c. When read to 
the Royal Society, it was softened by the omission of the words ‘unjust and fatal 
policy’, but, notwithstanding this, it gave offence; and was suppressed in all the for- 
mer publications of these Observations. I need not say how dreadfully the apprehen- 
sions expressed by it have been since verified.” 
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point I had chiefly in view was, the present state of London as to health- 
fulness, number of inhabitants, and its influence on population. The ob- 


other. That is; As much greater or less as the ratio is of the numbers who reach ma- 
turity, and of those who marry to the number born, so much quicker or slower will be 
the increase. Let us suppose the operation of these causes such as to produce an annual 
excess of the births above the burials equal to a 36th part of the whole number of in- 
habitants. It may seem to follow from hence, that the inhabitants would double their 
own number in g6 years; and thus some have calculated. But the truth is, that they 
would double their own number in much less time. Every addition to the number of 
inhabitants from the births produces a proportionably greater number of births, and 
a greater excess of these above the burials; and if we suppose the excess to increase 
annually at the same rate with the inhabitants, or so as to preserve the ratio of it to 


the number of inhabitants always the same, and call this ratio 4, the period of dou- 


bling will be the quotient produced by dividing the logarithm of 2 by the difference 
between the logarithms or r + 1 and 7, as might be easily demonstrated. In the present 
case, r being 36, and r + 1 being 37, the period of doubling comes out 25 years. If r 
is taken equal to 22, the period of doubling will be 15 years. But it is certain that this 
ratio may, in many situations, be greater than 149; and, instead of remaining the same, 
or becoming less, it may increase, the consequence of which will be, that the period of 
doubling will be shorter than this rule gives it. According to Dr. Halley’s Table, the 
number of persons between go and 42 years of age is a third part of the whole number 
living at all ages. The prolific part, therefore, of a country may very well be a 4th of 
the whole number of inhabitants; and supposing four of these, or every other marriage 
between persons all under 42, to produce one birth every year, the annual number of 
births will be a 16th part of the whole number of people; and, therefore, supposing 
the burials to be a 48th part, the annual excess of the births above the burials will be 
a 24th part, and the period of doubling 17 years. The number of inhabitants in New 
England was, as I have said from Dr. Stiles’s pamphlet, half a million in 1760, If they 
have gone on increasing at the same rate ever since, they must be now 640,000; and it 
seems to appear that in fact they are now more than this number. For, since I have 
writ the above observations, I have seen a particular account, grounded chiefly on 
surveys lately taken with a view to taxation and for other purposes, of the number of 
males, between 16 and 60, in the four provinces. According to this account, the number 
of such males is 218,000. The whole number of people, therefore, between 16 and 60, 
supposing 14 males to 13 females, must be nearly 420,000. In order to be more sure of 
avoiding excess, I will call them only 400,000. In Dr. Halley’s Table the proportion 
of all the living under 16 and above 60, to the rest of the living, is 13.33 to 20; and this 
will make the number of people now living in the four provinces of New England to 
be 666,000. But, on account of the rapid increase, this proportion must be considerably 
greater in New England, than that given by Dr. Halley’s Table. In New Jersey, I have 
said the number of people under 16 was found to be almost equal to the number above 
16. Suppose, however, that in New England, where the increase is somewhat slower, 
the proportion I have mentioned is only 16 to 20, and then the whole number of peo- 
ple will be 720,000. 

I cannot conclude this note without adding a remark to remove an objection which 
may occur to some in reading Dr. Heberden’s account of Madeira, to which I have 
referred. In that account 5945 is given as the number of children under seven in the 
island, at the beginning of the year 1767. The medium of annual births, for eight 
years, had been 2201; of burials 1293. In six years, therefore, 13,206 must have been 
born; and if, at the end of six years, no more than 5945 of these were alive, 1210 must 
have died every year. That is; almost all the burials in the island, for six years, must 
have been burials of children under seven years of age. This is plainly incredible; and, 
therefore, it seems certain, that the number of children under seven years of age must, 
through some mistake, be given, in that account, 3000 or 4000 too little. 
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servations I have made may, perhaps, help to shew how the most is to be 
made of the lights afforded by the London bills, and serve as a specimen 
of the proper method of calculating from them. It is indeed extremely to 
be wished that they were less imperfect than they are, and extended fur- 
ther. More parishes round London might be taken into them; and, by an 
easy improvement in the parish registers now kept, they might be ex- 
tended through all the parishes and towns in the kingdom. The advan- 
tages arising from hence would be very considerable. It would give the 
precise law according to which human life wastes in its different stages, 
and thus supply the necessary data for computing accurately the values of 
all life-annuities and reversions. It would, likewise, shew the different de- 
grees of healthfulness of different situations, mark the progress of popu- 
lation from year to year, keep always in view the number of people in 
the kingdom, and, in many other respects, furnish instructions of the 
greatest importance to the state. Mr. De Moivre, at the end of his book 
on the doctrine of chances, has recommended a general regulation of this 
kind; and observed, particularly, that at least it is to be wished, that an 
account was taken, at proper intervals, of all the living in the kingdom, 
with their ages and occupations; which would, in some degree, answer 
most of the purposes I have mentioned. But, dear Sir, I am sensible it is 
high time to finish these remarks. I have been carried in them far beyond 
the limits I at first intended. I always think with pleasure and gratitude 
of your friendship. The world owes to you many important discoveries; 
and your name must live as long as there is any knowledge of philosophy 
among mankind. That your happiness in this, and every other respect, 
may continually increase, is the sincere wish of, SIR, 

Your much obliged and very humble servant, 

Richard Price. 


To Joseph Highmore 


Newington Green, June 7, 1769. 

Mr. Price presents his respectful compliments to Mr. H. and begs his 

acceptance of the second edition of the Dissertations, which he will re- 

ceive with this. Mr. Price’s compliments and best wishes attend also Mr. 
and Mrs. Duncombe. 


PRINTED: Gent. Mag., LXXXVI (1816), 403. TExtT: Gent. Mag. 
1. Four Dissertations, the second edition of which appeared in 1768. 
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From Joseph Highmore 


Canterbury, June 25, 1769. 
Dear Sir, 

On the 24th instant, I received your valuable present,? and return my 
most grateful acknowledgments. I immediately read the two notes,? and 
other parts to which your advertisement referred, with particular satis- 
faction, as they removed all difficulty in respect to your precise meaning, 
which had been by some persons mis-apprehended. 

Were I to express my real sentiments of the work in general, it must be 
in terms that might possibly be thought liable to the imputation of flat- 
tery, of which, however, my own heart would acquit me, for I most sin- 
cerely think it one of the best, and one of the deepest, I ever read. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Jos. Highmore. 


PRINTED: Gent. Mag., LXXXVI (1816), 403. Trxt: Gent. Mag. 

1. On 7 June (see R.P. to Joseph Highmore of that date) Price forwarded a copy of 
the second edition of Four Dissertations to Highmore. 

2. In the advertisement to the second edition of Four Dissertations Price refers to 
two notes which he had added to the text. The first of these (p. 136) was designed to 
elucidate his claim that creation would have been justified “for the sake of only one 
person to be saved out of it, and fitted in it for everlasting happiness.” (See R.P. to 
Miss A. Burrows, 4 Apr. 1767, n. 12.) The second (pp. 440-53) concerns his discussion 
of the “improbability in common facts’ and his adaptation of Butler’s contention in 
the Analogy “that there is a very strong presumption against common speculative 
truths, and against the most ordinary facts before the proof of them, which yet is over- 
come by almost any proof.” (See The Works of Joseph Butler, ed. Samuel Halifax 
[Oxford, 1849], I, 167). Price argues, against Hume, that ‘‘particular facts of a common 
nature” have a high degree of improbability, but that this does not affect the credit 
of the testimony for them. Indeed, Price argues, if we have no reason to suspect the 
testimony that an event has occurred, we accept it whatever the antecedent probability 
or improbability of the event. 


From Joseph Highmore 


Canterbury, Aug. 17, 1769. 

Dear Sir, 
I am again reading your Four Dissertations with my utmost attention, 
which indeed they demand, and well deserve; and as I read for my in- 


PRINTED: Gent. Mag., LXXXVI (1816), 403. ExT: Gent. Mag. 
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struction, am very desirous to understand your full meaning; to which 
end I have read some parts many times over, and doubt after all whether 
that which appears to me the plain and obvious sense of the words in 
certain passages, be what you intend; particularly at p. 125, 2d edit. is the 
following paragraph:—‘‘As an Infant,” &c. 

Now if it be really put into their power to deprive us, &c, they can 
effectually deprive us, and it is not in our power by any means to prevent 
it; for if it be notwithstanding in our power by any means to prevent it, 
then it is not in their power to deprive us, &c. But surely this cannot be 
your settled opinion, that it is in the power of our fellow-men, or, to use 
your own stronger expression, “‘it is put into their power,” thus irretriev- 
ably to effectuate our eternal perdition, and that without our own fault; 
that a man shall be lost eternally, by being placed in such circumstances 
as made it utterly impossible for him to escape; if so, how is he to blame? 
and if not to blame, why is he punished? Can this be reconciled to the 
moral attributes of the Deity, and particularly to his justice, not to say his 
goodness? Neither can I reconcile it to other passages in this very work, 
many of which seem absolutely inconsistent with this determination; such 
as at p. 122. “We have before us the prospect of a blessed immortality, 
which we cannot lose but through our own fault; it is in your power to 
secure infinite happiness, all the means necessary for this are given you, 
nothing but voluntary and inexcusable guilt can hurt you, &c. &c.’”’ Again, 
at p. 131 and 132, “It is right that the happiness of intelligent beings 
should be made to be the fruit of what they do and deserve.” 

These, and many more to the same purpose, make me hope that I mis- 
take your meaning in the passage first cited, and which has occasioned 
you this trouble. If there be any error of the press, or any qualifying ex- 
pression omitted, or there be any other way of explaining this passage to 
render it more apparently consistent with the Divine attributes, and even 
with the general tenor of the book, it will afford great satisfaction to see 
the difficulty removed, and the favour will be gratefully acknowledged. 
I have so high an opinion of the ability, the integrity, and benevolence 
of the Author, that it grieves me either not to be able to comprehend him, 
or if indeed I do, not to adopt his sentiments. What I write is from myself 
only, and to yourself only, without having communicated with any one; 
you will, I hope forgive this freedom; and believe me to be, as I truly am, 
with great esteem, dear Sir, 

Ipiee 
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To Joseph Highmore 


Newington Green, Aug. 29, 1769. 
Dear Sir, 

I think myself extremely obliged to you for the great candour, civility, 
and kindness, expressed in the letter which I received from you last week.* 
Your approbation of the Four Dissertations, and the attention which you 
think proper to bestow upon them, give me great pleasure; and I should 
be sorry to find that there are any passages in them which will not bear 
your examination. In the passage to which you have objected, I have 
probably expressed myself too ambiguously and incautiously. My mean- 
ing, however, I imagined would be obvious to attentive readers; but, as 
I find this not to be the case, I conclude that I should have been more 
plain and explicit. I by no means intended to say that our happiness 
hereafter is so put into the power of our fellow-creatures as that they can 
deprive us of it without our own consent. Our future happiness depends 
on our virtue, and our virtue is always in our own power; nor can any 
being rob us of it as long as we choose not to part with it. But then at the 
same time it must, I think, be acknowledged that it is a good deal in the 
power of our fellow-men to induce us by temptations to consent to part 
with it. A blessing which I can, if I please, engage another to give up, I 
may, I think, justly consider myself as able to take from him. Were a set 
of wicked men, artful and experienced, to form a design to corrupt a 
young person just coming into the world, and committed absolutely to 
their management, dont you think that there are methods by which they 
might be morally sure of succeeding? Dont***find continually that it is 
put into their power to corrupt the most zealous patriots? This is owing, 
I am sensible, to a fault in our own wills, and to the weakness of human 
virtue; but still it is a fact: and indeed all instructions and exhortations, 
and all the endeavours of good men to lead mankind to Virtue and of 
bad men to seduce, imply that our virtue is made, within certain limits, 
to be dependent on what we do to one another. Were not this the case, I 
should have no motives ever to write a book, or to preach a sermon, in 
favour of Virtue. I hope these observations will explain to you my mean- 
ing; they indeed carry our thoughts to a difficulty in Providence of great 
importance; but it cannot, I think, be denied that we have that depen- 
dance on one anothers agency which I have mentioned; and I have en- 
deavoured to account for it by shewing that such a constitution was nec- 
essary to afford room for the practice of virtue and beneficence and 


PRINTED: Gent. Mag., LXXXVI (1816), 403. TExtT: Gent. Mag. 
1. Joseph Highmore to R.P., 17 Aug. 1769. 
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consequently for the greatest happiness. Deliver, if you think proper, my 
respectful compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Duncombe. May you and they 
enjoy all possible happiness! I am, dear Sir, with sincere regard, your 
obliged humble servant, 

Rich. Price 


From Joseph Highmore 


Canterbury, Sept. 1, 1769. 
Dear Sir, 

Your very kind and obliging letter of the 29th? has perfectly satisfied 
me as to your meaning in the passage referred to: and indeed, as I sug- 
gested in my former, I could not persuade myself that you intended to be 
understood otherwise than as you have now explained; but at the same 
time confess I do not see that meaning in the words as they lie, and fear 
that other readers may meet the like difficulty from expressions so seem- 
ingly absolute and unconditional. I cannot but wish therefore that they 
had been in some manner qualified, as I doubt not you could have con- 
trived, without weakening the sense. If it be my particular misapprehen- 
sion only; and if the generality of readers comprehend your intention 
without hesitation, as I hope, you will, however, pardon me, and accept 
my unfeigned thanks for the satisfaction you have given me. 

I design not to interrupt your studies and better employment by re- 
peating these applications; and especially since you have so clearly as- 
serted your general sentiments, that they will enable me to interpret any 
passage which might otherwise appear doubtful, for I have always sup- 
posed you consistent with yourself. 

I am, dear Sir, etc. 
yet 


PRINTED: Gent. Mag., LXXXVI (1816), 404. TExT: Gent. Mag. 
1. R. P. to Joseph Highmore, 29 Aug. 1769. 


To William Adams? 


Newington Green Dec: gist 1769 

Dear Sir, 
I think myself much obliged to you for your letters, and for the fine 
collar of brawn which I received about a fortnight ago. My wife particu- 


OrIGINAL: Gloucestershire County Records Office. Trxr: Original, with the kind per- 
mission of the Gloucestershire County Records Office. 

1. William Adams (1706-89), was educated at Pembroke College, Oxford. When 
Samuel Johnson was at Pembroke, Adams was a junior Fellow there, and Boswell re- 
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larly joyns with me in thanking you for this present. We indeed received 
it with great pleasure as an expression of your kind remembrance of us, 
but at the same time could not help being sorry that you should put your- 
self to so much trouble for persons who had so little reason to expect any 
such favours from you. 

I have at last finished the correction of the press for your [Serm]on.?It 
is indeed, I think, a good sermon, and I heartily [ ] it may prove 
useful. The printer has been a long time about it. I seldom received above 
half a sheet in three or four days. Your last correction I have not been 
able to insert. I sent it to the printer and thought it would have arrived 
in very good time, but he had worked off the sheet into which it should 
have come. There is also one error of the Press which I am sorry for. I had 
corrected it, but the printer, tho slow enough in other respects, was too 
hasty in working off the sheets. These two corrections are given as errata 
in the last page. As neither of them are of particular consequence, I 
thought this better than to add to the expence and delay of publication 
by cancelling leaves. I hope no other errors have escaped. I wish you 
would employ me again in this way. I should receive real pleasure, and 
I would endeavour to be very careful. You will find I have taken the lib- 
erty to alter a few expressions, but indeed I have not seen any reason for 
making any material alterations. Dr Priestley is one of my friends and 
correspondents; and I shall, agreeably to your desire, take care to send 
him a copy of your sermon, which I dare say will be a very acceptable 
present to him. I have enquired for Dr. Gill’s3 book entitled the Cause of 
God and truth. It is, I find, out of print, but Mr Keith, who is Dr. Gill’s 


ports him as saying that although he was nominally a tutor to Johnson, “he was above 
my mark” (Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. Birbeck Hill [Oxford, 1899], I, 79). John- 
son, according to Thomas Percy, bishop of Dromore, revered Adams for his learning 
and stood in awe of his virtue (ibid., p. 74). In 1730 Adams was elected to a curacy at 
St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury, and in 1755 he became rector of Counde. In 1756 he took his 
B.D. and D.D. degrees at Oxford, and was appointed master of Pembroke in 1775. 
Adams’s friendship with Price dates from the publication of the Review in 1758; in 
his journal on 25 Jan. 1789, Price wrote: “About ten days ago I heard of the death of 
Dr. Adams, the Head of Pembroke College, Oxford, a friend that I truly loved and 
valued. He was an amiable and learned man, universally esteemed. My acquaintance 
with him was occasioned by the publication of my book upon morals about 32 years 
ago. He had then published a sermon on the nature of virtue and religious obligation 
in which he gave the same account of moral obligations that I have given” (Ms., 
N.L.W.). 

oF Le of True and False Doctrines: A Sermon preached in the parish church of 
St. Chad, Salop on September 24, 1769. Both the first and the second editions appeared 
in 1770. The errata to which Price refers are to be found on p. 42. 

3. Dr. John Gill (1697-1771), a Baptist minister at Horsleydown, Southwark, until 
1757, and, subsequently, at a chapel near London Bridge (DNB). 

4. The Cause of God and Truth: being an examination of the principal passages of 
Scripture made use of by the Arminians, 4 vols. (London, 1735). This work was written 
in reply to Daniel Whitby’s A Discourse [on the Five Points] (London, 1710). 
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bookseller, hopes to be able to get it for me soon secondhand. As soon as 
it can be procured I will send it to Mr Hunt’s. It consists of 4 volumes 
Octavo. Dr Gill is a Baptist preacher, nearly an Antinomian in his prin- 
ciples, but a man of a good deal of Hebrew learning. 

You will find by the pamphlet which I left for you some weeks ago at 
Mr Hunt’ss that my attention has been lately a good deal employ’d on the 
expectations and values of lives and the different rates [of hum]an mor- 
tality in different situations.6 I have writ a good deal [on these] subjects 
and others connected with them; but I want to collect more observations. 
In Vol: 52d of the Philosophical Transactions? Robert More Esq: F.R.S. 
has given a very curious extract from the Register of the Parish of Holy 
Cross in Salop. This extract contains an account of the annual christen- 
ings and deaths in this parish from Michaelmas 1750 to Michaelmas 
1760; and also of the ages at which all died after the manner of the Lon- 
don bills, but dividing life into periods, not of 10 years, but of five years 
which is much better. It contains likewise an account of the whole num- 
ber of inhabitants and of houses in the parish in the years 1755 and 1760, 
and also of the numbers of males and females above 70 years of age. 
Could you, without giving yourself particular trouble, obtain for me a 
complete account of this Register for 30 or 40 years back, or at least a 
continuation of Mr More’s extract from 1760 to the present year? Nothing 
would gratify me much more than this. It would be a great help to me in 
the composition of a Dissertation which I am soon to lay before the Royal 
Society. Mr. More, I suppose, resides at Shrewsbury, and your interest 
with him might perhaps engage him to favour me with the information 
I want. I should, in this case, take care to make particular acknowledge- 
ments of my obligations to him. The extract he has communicated, con- 
taining the bills of the parish for only 10 years, affords, in such small 





5. Possibly a relative of Mrs. Adams, see n. 10 below. 

6. See R.P. to Benjamin Franklin, 3 Apr. 1769. Price’s paper in the form of a letter 
to Franklin was published in Phil. Trans., LIX (1769), 89-125, and also separately in 
1769. The pamphlet Price refers to may well have been a copy of the latter. 

7. See “An Extract of the Register of the Parish of Holy-Cross in Salop, from 
Michaelmas 1750 to Michaelmas 1760: Communicated by Robert More, Esq; F.R.S.,” 
Phil. Trans., LII (1761), 140-41. A further extract from the parish registers of Holy 
Cross covering the period from Michaelmas 1750 to Michaelmas 1760 was published in 
Phil. Trans., LXI (1771), 57-58. These registers were kept by the Reverend William 
Gorsuch, and the extracts from them were particularly valuable to Price on account of 
the detailed information they contain on male and female mortality. When Price in- 
corporated his paper ‘‘Observations on the Expectations of Lives” in Observations on 
Reversionary Payments, he included this information in it (see gnd ed. pp. 192-93, 259, 
263, and 396). Further extracts from the same registers for the years 1770 to 1780 were 
included in later editions of O.R.P. See 6th ed., pp. 34-35, 397-403. 

8. It is not clear what Price was referring to here; perhaps he intended to publish 
material which he eventually included in O.R.P. in a further paper to be laid before 
the Royal Society. 
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numbers, no sufficient foundation for any satisfactory conclusions. I 
should be glad to be informed further, whether this Parish of Holy Cross 
is a country parish near to Shrewsbury;9 or, if part of it is in the town, I 
wish to know what proportion this part is reckon’d to bear to the whole. 

Mrs. Price joyns with me in respectful compliments to Mrs Adams.1° 
I heartily wish Miss Adams?1 an agreeable Tour; and am oblig’d to you 
for your account of her. May you, Dear Sir, enjoy all possible happiness. 
I can scarcely tell you with how much affection and esteem I am Your 
oblig’d and humble servant. 


Richd Price 


g. “This parish contains in it a village which is a part of the suburbs of Shrewsbury. 
It consists of 1400 acres of arable and pasture land; besides goo acres taken up by 
houses and gardens. It is six miles in circumference; half of which lies along the banks 
of the river Severn” (O.R.P., and ed., p. 192n.). 

10. Sarah Adams, née Hunt. 

11. William Adams’s only daughter, who was married to B. Hyatt of Painswick on 
10 July 1788 (Gent. Mag., LVIII [1788], 658). 


To Jasper Mauduit? 


Newington Green, Jan. 3, 1770. 
Dear Sir, 

I shall be obliged to you for informing Mr. Cotton and the other Gen- 
tlemen who have subscribed my invitation, that I accept of it: and that 
I sincerely thank the Congregation for that favourable opinion of me 
which has led them to call me to discharge the duties of a Minister among 
them. May God enable me to discharge these duties in a manner that 
shall be most likely to answer the ends they have in view, and to promote 
their best interests. 


PRINTED: Extract from the Minute Book of the Gravel Pit Meeting Place, Hackney, con- 
tained in Rutt, XV, 457. Text: Rutt. 

1. Jasper Mauduit was chairman of the Gravel Pit Meeting Place at Hackney. He 
was the brother of Israel Mauduit (1708-87) and partner to him in a woolen draper’s 
in Lime Street. Jasper was treasurer of the Presbyterian Board from 1756 until 1758 
and chairman of the Dissenting Deputies from 1764 until 1771. See Jeremy, pp. 11 and 
14. He was also an agent in England for the Province of Massachusetts Bay from 1762 
until Jan. 1765. 

2. In 1758 Price became morning and afternoon preacher at the Meeting House at 
Newington Green; in 1762 he was appointed to take the evening service for the Presby- 
terians at Poor Jewry Lane. He resigned this commitment on becoming morning preach- 
er and minister at the Gravel Pit Chapel at Hackney in 1770, but he continued his 
connection with the Meeting House at Newington Green as an evening preacher until 


1783. 
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I am, Dear Sir, with hearty wishes that your comfort and usefulness 
may be long continued, and with great esteem, 
Your obliged, humble Servant, 
Richard Price. 


From Joseph Priestley 


Leeds 12 Jan 1770 
Dear Sir 

I have received both your letters, and am much obliged to you for 
them. In answer to the latter which I have deferred answering one post, 
in order to consider of it I must desire you would inform Mr. Vaughan 
that I think myself honoured by the confidence he would place in me by 
placing his sons in my family,? and that I know no person whose sons I 
could take with more satisfaction; but that it is not convenient to me to 
take any. My wife’s anxiety about them would be so great, that I am 
afraid it would be prejudicial to her health and she expects to be brought 
to bed in a few weeks, and always nurses herself. 

If I ever should take boarders to educate, I would give my best atten- 
tion to them, but I should expect for it what would really make it worth 
my while. If I took only two or three, I should not take less than Mr 
Cappe of York? now has £50 per Ann; 

Except I took a great number, I am sure that less than £50 would not 
be an equivalent for the time they would necessarily take up, and I could 
not satisfy myself without doing my duty in the fullest manner that I am 
capable of. 

While I am writing this I receive the news of Mr. Johnson’s affairs3 





OricInAL: Bodleian. Printep: Rutt, I, 59. TrExr: Original, with the kind permission 
of the Bodleian Library. The ms. has a calculation in Price’s hand which is not re- 
produced here. 

1. When Priestley was a tutor at Warrington Academy he had taken as boarders into 
his family two sons, William and Benjamin, of Samuel Vaughan (d. 1802), a wealthy 
London business man (Rutt, I, 59). Five of William Vaughan’s sons attended Warring- 
ton Academy; John, Charles, and Samuel, jr., doing so after Priestley had moved to 
Leeds. Their father would have preferred them to have received personal tuition from 
Priestley. At a later date Samuel Vaughan, jr., appears to have studied chemistry private- 
ly with Priestley at Birmingham (see Schofield, p. 372). 

2. Newcome Cappe (1733-1800). A Dissenting clergyman, educated at Kibworth 
Academy, Northampton Academy, and at Glasgow. After leaving Glasgow he became 
a minister at York, where he remained for the rest of his life. He corresponded with 
Priestley on theological and metaphysical topics. 

3. See Joseph Priestley to R.P., 8 Mar., 1766, n. 5. Priestley is probably referring to 
the fire which destroyed the business premises of his publishers, Johnson and Payne in 
1770. 
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which may make it necessary for me to go to London when I shall see you. 
I sincerely thank you for your friendly and sensible advice in the for- 
mer letter. 
With compliments to Mrs. Price 
I am in great haste Dear Sir 
Yours sincerely 
J. Priestley. 


Almost all the little property I had was in Mr. Johnson’s hands 


From Charles Chauncy? 


Boston March 22. 1770 
Reverend Sir, 

This acknowledges the receipt of your kind letter, and waits upon you 
with real gratitude for the valuable present of the lately printed second 
editions of your ‘“‘dissertations,”2 and “treatise on morals.’’3 A more ac- 
ceptable favor could not have been bestowed on me. I esteem it an honor 
to have these books in my library, as the gift of one who makes so great a 
figure in the learned world. They are powerfully adapted to reflect light 
upon the most abstruse subjects, and to relieve the mind under the great- 
est difficulties in the providential government of the alwise and righteous 
Governor of the world. I doubt not there are many who have read them, 
both with pleasure and profit, as I have done, and with hearts disposed to 
thank heaven for raising up, qualifying, and spiriting you to write, and 
with such strength and perspicuity upon these “hard things to be under- 


OricINAL: Boston Public Library. Text: Original, with the kind permission of the 
trustees of the Boston Public Library. 

1. Charles Chauncy (1705-87), minister of the First Church, Boston. Chauncy figured 
in three important controversies: with Jonathan Edwards over the Great Awakening; 
on the question of the establishment of an episcopacy in North America; and on the 
universalist controversy, i.e., on the question whether it is God’s intention that all men 
should be saved. His contributions to the first of these included Seasonable Thoughts 
on the State of Religion in New England (Boston, 1743) and A Letter to the Rev. George 
Whitfield (Boston, 1744). In the second of these controversies he wrote A Letter to a 
Friend (Boston, 1767), A Reply to Dr. Chandler (Boston, 1770), and A Complete View 
of the Episcopacy (Boston, 1771). In the third controversy—in which he was opposed 
to Price’s view that some men will fail to achieve salvation and be annihilated, Chauncy 
wrote Salvation for all men, illustrated and vindicated as a Scripture Doctrine (Boston, 
1782) and The Benevolence of the Deity (Boston, 1784) (DAB). 

2. Le., Four Dissertations. 

3. Le., Review. 
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stood.” May the blessing of God accompany these labors of your’s, and 
make them as extensively useful as they are fitted to be! 

We had been assured by a Committee of the Deputation that there was 
no immediate danger of the introduction of an Episcopate into America; 
but knew not, till we had it from you, that this Committee had been with 
Lord Hilsborough,4 who “‘acquainted them that the administration had 
not entered into any design of this kind”. We are thankful both to you, 
and them for this agreeable information. The Church of England Clergy 
in the Colonies, those Colonies I mean that lie northward of Maryland, 
are so high in their principles, and are so set upon that grandeur and 
power that are attendant on an established Episcopate, that we may de- 
pend on their being further troublesome. We shall watch their motions 
here, and hope our friends at home will do the same there. Arch-Bishop 
Secker’s5 death has been a shocking discouragement to them. He without 
all doubt, was the first mover, and great director, in all that has been 
done in this part of the world. Their hopes of success in their attempts 
were principally grounded on what, they imagined, he was able to do for 
them. 

You speak of Mr Hulton as one you have been “acquainted with some 
years,” and of whose “integrity you have an high opinion’”.® I am sorry 
from this account of him that it has been his lot to be joined in commis- 
sion with those that are almost universally the objects of hatred and con- 
tempt, and injure the soul of justice, after all the allowances that candour 
itself can make in their behalf. If he was in England a man of “integrity,” 
he has been greatly corrupted since he came here. He, with the other com- 
missioners, have transmitted home cargoes of the most flagrant lies, and 
as certainly known to be so here, as that the sun shines at noon day, when 
there is not a cloud in the heaven; and think abominable falsehoods have 
been the occasion of greater mischief to this town of Boston, both in a 
civil and religious sense, than it ever suffered from the day of its first 
settlement by our fathers. I never yet saw Mr Hulton, and happy would 
it have been for this poor distressed town, if it had never seen those 
commissioners. 


4. Wills Hill (1718-93), Viscount Hillsborough, first Marquis of Downshire. In 1768 
he was made Third Secretary of State for the Colonies and president of the Board of 
Trade, retaining both offices until Aug. 1772. 

5. Thomas Secker (1693-1768) was educated under Timothy Jollie at Atterbury and 
Samuel Jones at Tewkesbury, and remained in close contact with the leading Dissenters 
throughout his career. In 1732 he became chaplain to the King; in 1733, rector of St. 
James’s, Westminster; in 1734, bishop of Bristol; in 1737, bishop of Oxford; in 1750, 
dean of St. Paul’s; and in 1758, archbishop of Canterbury. He was a staunch advocate 
for the creation of an American episcopate. 

6. For Price’s friendship with Hulton see P. W. Clayden, The Early Life of Samuel 
Rogers (London, 1887), p. 9. 
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I have given your compliments to Mr Barrett, and your thanks for the 
“Farmer’s Letters’’7 he sent you. He expresses the highest regard for you, 
and was particularly well pleased that you should take notice of him. 

You say, in a note at the bottom of pag. 134th of your dissertation,— 
“The difficulties to be removed are evidently much less on the supposi- 
tion of the ultimate restoration of all mankind: but this opinion is by no 
means reconcileable to the language of Scripture; and there is reason to 
believe that the consequence of vice will be found far more terrible”.® I 
fully join with you in thinking, that “the loss or deprivation of being is 
the main circumstance in the future punishment”; provided, the ultimate 
restoration of all mankind is not “reconcileable to Scripture”. Will you, 
dear Sir, permit me to ask. Is it indisputably evident from Scripture, that 
there shall not be this ultimate restoration? Is it put beyond all reason- 
able doubt, in the sacred books, that the punishment of the nigh state 
(which may be carried to as great an height in degree, as you please) is not 
disciplinary, and intended for the good of the sufferers themselves among 
others and that it shall not terminate, sooner or later, in such a moral 
change, under the government of Christ, still seated at the head of God’s 
Kingdom of grace, as shall render them meet, fit, prepared, in the temper 
of their minds for the enjoyment of immortal happiness? Is it not per- 
emptorily declared in scripture, that Christ shall not “deliver up the 
Kingdom to the Father, till all enemies are subdued’’?9 Is not sin, vice, or 
wickedness, the greatest enemy both of God, and his son Jesus Christ? Is 
not this the grand enemy Christ came into the world to subdue? And can 
it be subdued, in the sense in which he was manifested that it might be 
subdued, but by effecting that subjection to the government of heaven, 
which is the free choice of an intelligent moral agent? Tho’ the means, 
the goodness of God, under the conduct of his wisdom, uses with sinners 
for their amendment, in this present state, should be abused and eluded; 
may not other means, in another mode of existence, becoming the per- 
fection of God, and adjusted to the proper character of moral agents, be 
further used with them, which shall be effectual to their recovery? As it is 
certain, from the Scripture, that every individual of the human species 
which ever had, or ever will have existence, shall, after death, be again 
bro’t to life; is it not more honorary to God, and does it not reflect more 
glory on the great work of redeeming grace by our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
suppose, in regard of the wicked, that the punishment that they are re- 
stored to life that they may suffer, shall be a punishment that is wisely 
fitted to promote their good, rather than to bring on the utter extinction 


7. Possibly John Dickinson, Letters from a Farmer in Pennsylvania to the inhabitants 
of the British Colonies (Philadelphia, 1768). 

8. Four Dissertations, 2nd ed. 

g. 1 Cor. 15, 24-28. 
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of their being? Is there any thing in all nature analogous to the destruc- 
tion of being thus circumstanced? If the scriptures had said nothing rela- 
tive to the resurrection of the wicked, their death, meaning by it the loss 
of being, would be analogous to the loss of being in innumerable other 
inferior creatures: But does not the resemblance fail, when it is supposed 
life is restored after death, and for no other end than that it might be 
utterly destroyed? 

I have had my mind, at times, considerably employed on the subject of 
an ultimate restoration;!° and freely own, it does not appear to me, at 
present, to be discountenanced in scripture. Should the contrary turn out 
to be the truth, our opinion of the total loss of being is, as I imagine, the 
best solution of the difficulty you propose to obviate. 

I have not said these things (which are hints only) presuming to dispute 
with one so much my superior. My only intention is, to put my self in the 
way of instruction from the best qualified person, I know of, to give it. If 
you have examined the scripture with a particular view to satisfie your 
self upon this point, you will be able to communicate that which will be 
decisive upon this point. If you have not, may it not be worth while to 
do it? Can a more interesting subject engage your attention? 

‘The Sermon?! you sent me gave me, in the reading, a pleasant repast. 
I hope you will gratifie and benefit the public with more of your per- 
formances. The more of them the better. 

The inclosed “reply to Dr Chandler,” with the Sermon on the Death 
of my Colleague, Mr Joycroft, you will be so good as to accept. At some 
leisure hour, they may be an amusement, in no other view are they worth 
a cast of your eye upon them. 

I could have greatly enlarged, especially upon the office of an ultimate 
restoration; but I would not be too tedious. I fear I have been too trouble- 
some already. 

I am, wishing you the Divine presence in all your studies, and labor, 
more especially for the Lord, 

Your affectionate brother in the Gospel, and humble Servant 
Charles Chauncy 


10. See n. 1 above. 

11. Possibly Price’s The Nature and Dignity of the Human Soul. A Sermon preached 
at St. Thomas’s, Jan. rst, 1766. For the benefit of the Charity-School in Gravel-Lane, 
Southwark (London, 1766). 
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From John Howard? 


Rome June 13th 1770 

My dear friend I hope will not impute my long silence to forgetfulness 
of Him, but being almost asham’d to tell him of my rambling disposition 
I travel’d thro’ Flanders into France through which I went down to Mar- 
seilles, Tolon, Antibes, Nice, Monaco, so over the Mountains to Genua 
in which Journey I was not one mile with any of my Countrymen, but 
haveing an easy calm flow of Spirits I always join’d at Table with the 
people of the Country and got very comfortably on, tho’ quite alone by 
myself. I have been at Leghorn, Pisa, and Florence; three days I spent at 
the famous Gallery after which I came to this once renowned City, all 
the Antiquities, Statues, Pictures, Churches, and Palaces of the first and 
second Class I see, and tho’ I had often read of the Pantheon, Coliseum, 
the Lacoon, Apollo, Gladiators, St. Peters, Vatican, etc., yet those as well 
as some pictures of Raphael, Titian, and Guido I had almost no Idea of; 
the many Villes and fine Views are inexpressible, the clear Air softens 
every object and the innumerable grand ruins beautifying every View. I 
have made a trip to Naples. I ascended Mount Vesuvius; after I had got 
about three parts of the Mountain I put my Thermo[mete]r in the 
Ground when I found it somewhat warmer than the Atmosphere; as I 
ascended I found it 114°, 134, 149, 167, 185, at the top 220. After I had 
got the better of the smoak by standing in it a quarter of an hour, I de- 
scended into the Mouth when I again took it 2 or 3 times, where it rais’d 
my Thermo[mete]r to 240° and fired some paper I put into some holes.? 
I would fain have went lower but my guides said they durst not. As I 
have not heard of any person going down even the little part I did since 


OricINAL: American Philosophical Society. TrExt: Original, with the kind permission 
of the American Philosophical Society. 

1. John Howard (1726-90), the prison reformer. Howard and Price became ac- 
quainted when they were both students at Moorfields Academy, but it was not until 
some years later that they became firm friends. Price gave Howard considerable help 
in the publication of his works: in A View of the Character and Public Services of the 
late John Howard, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S. (London, 1792), John Aikin gives the following 
account of this assistance: ““On his return from his tours he [Howard] took all his 
memorandum books to an old retired friend of his, who assisted him in methodizing 
them, and copied out the whole matter in correct language. They were then put into 
the hands of Dr. Price, from whom they underwent a revision, and received occasion- 
ally considerable alterations” (p. 64). In 1766 Howard began a prolonged tour of 
France, Switzerland, Holland, Italy, and Germany from which he returned to Britain 
in 1770. 

2. See John Howard, “Observations on the Heat of the Ground on Mount Vesuvius,” 
Phil. Trans., LXI (1771), 53-54. “Accordingly, I made a small descent, and, by two ob- 
servations I carefully and attentively made, my thermometer both times stood at 240°.” 
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the great erruption in Oct. 66, nor of any person taking the heat, I thought 
it would afford you a little entertainment. I often see the Pope,3 a worthy 
good Man, very economical, allows only 15 shillings a day for his Dinner, 
dispenses with my not kneeling as I should tremble to pay any human 
Creature that adoration I have seen paid to him. The Pretender¢ pass’d 
close by me, a very sottish, stupid look, bends double, is quite alter’d 
since 20 years that I saw him at Paris. The Pope takes little or no Notice 
of him, he [i.e., the Pretender] dwells in a miserable palace, neither is 
there taken any Account either of him or his party here in Rome. In less 
than a fortnight I go to visit the Lady of Loretto, so to Bologna and 
Venice. If I was to write the folly, superstition and nonsence I have seen 
in this Country, I should soon fill some sheets of Paper, but I hope to be 
the latter end of September in my favourite Country, Holland. As I in- 
tend going thro Germany, may I have the pleasure of a Letter by that 
time directed to me at Rotterdam. Pray make my best compliments to 
Mrs Price and remember me to Mr Densham if in England, Mr Canton 
whom I shall think at Bolognia, and permit me to say with great sin- 
cerity my ardent wishes are for your Health and success in that great and 
good Cause you are embarkt in, the Honour of God and the true knowl- 
edge of Jesus Christ; as truly I am, 

Your affectionate friend 

J. Howard 


3. Lorenzo Ganganelli, who from 1769 until 1774 was Pope Clement XIV. He ordered 
the suppression of the Jesuits in 1773. 

4. Charles Edward Stuart (1720-88), the Young Pretender. After his defeat at Cullo- 
den, he lived in France and Switzerland. Upon the death of James Stuart, the Old 
Pretender, in 1766, he became titular King of England and removed to Rome. 


‘To Benjamin Franklin 


20 December 1770 
Dear Sir, 


I cannot doubt but that the observation made by your ingenious friend 
in the paper? you sent me is right. The aberration of Venus must, I think, 





PrinTED: “A Letter from Richard Price, D.D.F.R.S. to Benjamin Franklin, LL.D.F.R.S. 
on the Effect of the Aberration of Light on the Time of a Transit of Venus over the 
Sun,” Phil. Trans., LX (1770), 536-39; The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, XVII, 403-7. 
Text: Phil. Trans. 

1, John Winthrop (1714-79), astronomer, physicist, mathematician. He became Hollis 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy at Harvard in 1738, and was elected 
F.R.S. in 1766. 

2. Price notes that “‘the paper which occasioned this letter, and which is here re- 
ferred to, may be found in p. 358 of this volume.” See “Extract of a letter from John 
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affect the phases of a transit, by retarding them, and not by accelerating 
them. This retardation is 5514”; for that is the time nearly which Venus, 
during a transit, takes to move over 3”.7. This, however, is by no means 
the whole retardation of a transit occasioned by aberration. There is a 
retardation arising from the aberration of the Sun, as well as from that 
of Venus. The aberration of the Sun, it is well known, lessens its longitude 
about 20”. and the aberration of Venus, agreeably to your friend’s demon- 
stration, increases its longitude at the time of a transit 3”.7. Venus, there- 
fore, and the Sun, at the instant of the true beginning of a transit, must 
be separated from one another by aberration 23”.7; and, since Venus 
then moves nearly at the rate of 4’ in an hour, it will move over 23”.7 in 
5':55”. And consequently, from the instant of the real beginning of a 
transit, 5:55” must elapse before it can begin apparently. 

It may, I know, be objected here, that the aberration of the Sun ought 
not to be taken into consideration, because the calculations from the 
solar tables give the apparent places of the Sun, or its longitude with the 
effect of aberration included, and therefore always about 20’ too little. 
But from this observation a conclusion will follow very different from 
that which the objection supposes. The retardation I have mentioned is 
properly the time that the calculated phases of a transit of Venus will 
precede the apparent phases, supposing the tables from which the calcu- 
lation is made to give the true places of the Sun. 

If they give the apparent places of the Sun, this retardation, instead of 
being lessened, will be considerably increased. In order to prove this, I 
must desire it may be remembered, that in deducing by trigonometrical 
operations the geocentric places of a planet from the heliocentric, the 
Earth is supposed to be in that point of the ecliptic which is exactly op- 
posite to, or 180° from the place of the sun, and that this supposition is 
just only when the sun’s true place is taken. In reality, the Earth is always 
about 20” more forward in its orbit than the point opposite to the Sun’s 
apparent place; and in consequence of this it will happen, that in calcu- 
lating a transit of Venus from tables which give the Sun’s apparent places, 
a greater difference will arise between the calculated and the observed 
times than if the tables had given the Sun’s true places. 

For, let S be the Sun, T the Earth, V Venus. Were there no aberration 


Winthrop, Esq. F.R.S., Hollisian Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, at 
Cambridge, N. England; to B. Franklin, LL.D.F.R.S. Dated Sept. 6 1769,” Phil. Trans., 
LX (1770), 358-62. In this paper Winthrop argued against the thesis that the phases of 
the transit of Venus are accelerated by the equation for the aberration of light. He 
maintained that, to the contrary, the phases are retarded by the aberration. Price, who 
agreed with Winthrop, was stimulated by his paper to argue that the retardation of 
the transit is due not only to the aberration of Venus, but also to the aberration of the 
sun. Benjamin Franklin sent an early draft of Price’s paper to Winthrop who approved 
of it. See The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, XVI, 264. 
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of light, the Sun would be always seen in its true place, or in the direction 
TS. But, in reality, in consequence of aberration, it will be seen 20” less 
advanced in the ecliptic, or in the direction Ts, supposing STs to be an 
angle of 20”. Now a calculation from tables giving the true places of the 
Sun, would fix the moment of a conjunction, to the time that Venus gets 
to TS; but this, though the time of the true conjunction, would not be 
the time of the observed conjunction; for the Sun being then really seen 
in the direction Ts, Venus, after getting to TS, must move 20”, or from 
a to c, before the apparent conjunction can take place. 
But if the calculations are made from the appar- 
L § s ent places of the Sun, the conjunction will be fixt 
to the time Venus gets to ¢S, or a line drawn 
through S parallel to sT, for in this case t will be 
the point of the ecliptic opposite to the apparent 
place of the Sun, and the longitude of the sun seen 
from ¢ will be 20” less than its true longitude, and 
therefore the same with its apparent longitude. But 
the Earth being then really at T, Venus will, at the 
calculated time of a conjunction, be observed at a 
distance from the Sun equal to the angle LTs. This 
angle, supposing VT 277, and VS 723, may be easily 
found to be 72”.2. Add to this 3”.7, the proper 
aberration of Venus at the time of a transit, remov- 
ing it more toward E, and the whole visible dis- 
tance of Venus from the Sun’s center at the calcu- 
lated moment of a conjunction, will be 75”’.9, over 
which it will move in 19 minutes of time. And this, 
consequently, will be the retardation of the phases 
of a transit of Venus occasioned by aberration, on the supposition, that in 
calculating, the Sun’s apparent, and not his true place is taken. 
I believe these observations have not been attended to by astronomers; 
and therefore I am the more desirous of communicating them to you. 
I am, Dear Sir, with much respect, 
Your obliged humble servant, 
Richard Price. 
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To [Mrs. Montagu]? 


Newington Green Friday March 2end 1771 
Madam, 

I can scarcely express to you the pleasure with which I received, on 
coming home last night, the favour of your very obliging letter. I have 
heard, with great concern, from Mrs. Chapone of your ill state of health. 
May you be soon restored to perfect health, and long preserved a blessing 
to the world. The honour you have done me by admitting me to your 
acquaintance I allways think of with satisfaction and gratitude, and reck- 
on among the felicities of my life. I have often wished, during the course 
of this winter, for the renewal of the pleasure I have received in your 
company; and I should have called upon you had I not been restrained 
partly by my own engagements, but chiefly by the fear of interrupting and 
disturbing you. 

Lord Shelburne? does me indeed a singular honour. I should be sorry to 
give him the trouble of coming so far as Newington-Green; and, there- 
fore, I must beg the favour of you to convey to him my respectful com- 
pliments, and to inform him that I will with much pleasure wait on him 
at his house any morning that will be most convenient for him in next 
week, except Wednesday morning. I cannot help fearing that his Lord- 
ship will be much disappointed. I am, you know, a plain man; and an 
utter stranger to the formalities of the world. 

I believe [ ] excellent; [ ]. But let us look to that world 
where all the virtuous and worthy will meet and be happy together for 
ever. The prospect of this is enough to dry up every tear, and to elevate 
us above this world of sin and tumult. 


OricINAL: The Henry E, Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, California. 
H.M., MO 4186. Text: Original, with the kind permission of the Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Library and Art Gallery. 

1. Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, née Robinson (1720-1800), the celebrated hostess. On 5 
Aug. 1742, she married Edward Montagu (see n. 4 below) and from 1750 conducted her 
famous salon at her husband’s home in Hill Street, Mayfair. Regular visitors at her 
salon included Lord Lyttelton, Horace Walpole, Dr. Johnson, Burke, Garrick, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. She was responsible for introducing Price to Lord Shelburne as this 
letter testifies. In 1769 she published An Essay on the Writings and Genius of Shakespear. 

2. William Petty, Lord Shelburne (1737-1805). Price’s friendship with Shelburne, 
begun in the year in which this letter was written, lasted until Price’s death in 1791. 
In 1763 Shelburne became First Lord of Trade in Grenville’s administration and from 
1766 to 1768 was secretary of state for the Southern Department. He did not come into 
high office again until 1782 when he was Home Secretary under Rockingham. From 
July 1782 until Feb. 1783 he was prime minister. He was created Marquis of Lansdowne 
in 1784. 
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You have probably seen in the Papers a work advertised which I am 
soon to publish.3 This has taken up all my time and attention this winter. 
The public will be a good deal concerned in some parts of it; but I do not 
expect that it will be much attended to. My respects wait on Mr. Mon- 
tague.4 I am, Madam, with a warm esteem for your exalted character, and 
the best wishes, 

Your obliged and very humble servant 
Richd Price. 


3. Observations on Reversionary Payments, on Schemes for providing Annuities for 
Widows, and for Persons in Old Age; on the Method of calculating the Values of As- 
surances on Lives; and on the National Debt, to which are added, four Essays on differ- 
ent subjects in the Doctrine of Life Annuities and Political Arithmetick, also an Ap- 
pendix containing a complete set of Tables; particularly, four new tables, shewing the 
probabilities of life in London, Norwich and Northampton, and the values of joint lives. 
The first edition appeared in 1771, the second, with a supplement, in 1772, and the 
third, much enlarged, appeared both in London and in Dublin in 1773. In 1783 a fourth 
edition appeared in two volumes, containing additional notes and essays, a collection 
of new tables, a history of the Sinking Fund, a state of the public debt in Jan. 1783, 
and a postscript on the population of the kingdom. After Price’s death in 1791, his 
nephew William Morgan brought out three further editions in 1792, in 1803 and in 
1812. 

4. Edward Montagu (d. 1775), a grandson of the first Earl of Sandwich; represented 
Huntingdon in Parliament from 1734 to 1768. According to DNB Montagu “was a 
serious minded man of wealth, with coal mines at Denton, Northumberland, and 
estates in Yorkshire and Berkshire. He interested himself in agriculture and mathe- 
matics” (XX XVIII, 240). 


To the Earl of Shelburne 


Newington Green May 22nd 1771 
My Lord, 

Your letter from Calais: gave me an unexpected and great pleasure. In 
order to shew your Lordship, that I am not inattentive to the business, 
which with highest reason you have so much at heart, and also to enable 
you to form some idea of Mr Walker, I have enclosed a letter which I 
lately received from him. Your Lordship’s views I think I understand; 
and I cannot help admiring them. I wish it was more in my power to as- 
sist you in carrying them into execution, by directing you to such a great 
man as you are looking for. In doing this I should be conscious of not 
only serving your Lordship but my country. But great men are very scarce; 





ORIGINAL: Bowood. Text: Original, with the kind permission of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. 


1. Shelburne left England with Isaac Barré on a tour of France and Italy in May. 
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and were they common, it would not be easy to find them in those private 
walks of life where as you observe they generally hide themselves. The 
principal part of education is certainly not teaching the languages or the 
sciences, but directing the passions and forming the mind and temper; 
and this is a work that requires greater abilities and more wisdom than 
the generality of even Scholars and Philosophers possess.2 I cannot at 
present think or hear of any person so well qualified, or that promises so 
much to be the very person you want as Mr Walker. I have not mentioned 
your Lordship’s name to him; and in the whole of what may further pass 
between me and him, I shall endeavour to manage matters so as that he 
may easily be put off should you chuse it. In two or three years at most he 
will be free, and willing probably to undertake the charge I have pro- 
posed to him. In the meantime perhaps some inferior person sufficiently 
qualified might be employ’d; but in this you may think me wrong; and, 
therefore, I shall by no means confine my enquiries to Mr. Walker. 

The whole work’ which you did me the honour to overlook had been 
publish’d this week; and you will find at your return a copy of it at 
Shelburn-House which I shall be obliged to you for accepting. I feel on 
this occasion a little anxiety; but the consciousness of having taken pains 
on a subject in which the interest of society is concerned, should make 
me easy, whatever the event may prove. I want little this world can give 
me. If while I live I can do any good in any way I shall have reason to be 
satisfied. But my Lord, I am in danger of detaining you too long. I think 
with much gratitude of the kind civility and attention with which you 
have treated me. I am persuaded, that you will always take that part in 
public life which you judge most favourable to public liberty, and for 
this reason as well as many private reasons, I heartily wish you all pos- 
sible relief and benefit from your journey, and that you may be returned 
to this kingdom safe and well and happy. May you and your little off- 
spring be the care of that Providence which watches over the virtuous; 
and which, I doubt not, will unite them all after the separation of death, 
in a better state. I am, my Lord, with the utmost regard and sincerity, 

Your Lordship’s obliged and most obedient 
and humble servant 
Richd Price 


2. Cf. “The end of education is to direct the powers of the mind in unfolding them- 
selves; and to assist them in gaining their just bent and force. And, in order to this, 
its business should be to teach how to think, rather than what to think” Observations 
on the Importance of the American Revolution (1784 ed.), p. 43. 

3. Observations on Reversionary Payments. 
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To George Walker? 


[extract] 


[March—May 17712] 
... You were the first I thought of, and I have mentioned you to him, 
and represented you as possessed of all the qualifications he wants. . . 
You would find yourself under no disagreeable restraints, and he would 
consider you as his companion and friend. . . . Indeed I shall think, that 
I have well rewarded him for the civility with which he has treated me, 
could I be the Means of helping him to such a companion for himself 
and tutor for his children,3 as I believe you would be, for there are few 
of whom I think so highly. I am, with great regard and esteem, 
your very humble servant, 
R. Price 


PRINTED: George Walker, Essays on Various Subjects, 2 vols. (London, 1809), I, 1xxi. 
Text: Essays on Various Subjects. 

1. George Walker (1734-1807), F.R.S., Dissenting minister. Educated at Kendal Acad- 
emy, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. Minister at Durham, Filby, and Great Yarmouth before 
becoming mathematics tutor at Warrington in 1772. Resigned post at Warrington in 
1774 to become minister at Nottingham. In 1798 became Professor of Theology at 
Manchester. 

2. On p. Ixxi of Essays on Various Subjects, the date of this letter is given as Aug. 
8 1771, but this is probably an error, as Price wrote another letter to George Walker on 
that day. The editor has probably confused the two letters, ascribing to the letter 
quoted above the date of the second letter which he subsequently quotes. 

3. See R.P. to Shelburne, 22 May 1771, and R.P. to George Walker, 3 Aug. 1771. 
Shelburne asked Price to find a tutor for his children. Price first approached George 
Walker who was unable to take up the appointment, because, just recently married, he 
feared that “such a situation would have interfered too much with his domestic com- 
fort as a married man.” Later, Price was able to secure the services of Thomas Jervis. 
See Essays on Various Subjects, p. Ixii. 


To [an unidentified correspondent] 


Newington Green July 15. 17[71] 

Dear Sir, 
I like much the scheme proposed by Ewmenes, and the whole paper ap- 
pears to be writ by a person of sense and abilities as well as benevolence. 


OricINAL: MS. fragment in Richard Rees’s Album, the National Library of Wales. 
Text: Original, with the kind permission of the National Library of Wales. 
1. Eumenes was the pseudonym of Francis Maseres (1731-1824), a mathematician, 
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My only objections are the following. I have shewn that there is a much 
greater difference between the probabilities of life in London and in 
country towns and parishes than is commonly apprehended.? It seems, 


lawyer, and historian who was attorney-general for Quebec from 1766 until 1769. In 
1773 he was appointed Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer, a post which he held until 
his death in 1824. In his essay ““The Old Benchers of Inner Temple,” Charles Lamb 
referred to him as one who still “walked in the costume of the reign of George the 
Second.” In the Public Advertiser for 22 July 1771, Maseres published a paper setting 
forth a scheme which would enable working people to provide for their old age by 
purchasing annuities. Parish authorities were to be empowered to grant such annuities 
against downpayments of not less than five pounds, made twenty, thirty, or forty years 
prior to the date payment of the annuities was to begin. This paper was also published 
in the Lewes Journal for 14 and 21 Oct. 1771, and formed the basis of Maseres’s pam- 
phlet, A Proposal for establishing Life Annuities in parishes for the benefit of the Indus- 
trious Poor (London, 1772). In the supplement which he published in the second edi- 
tion of Observations on Reversionary Payments Price warmly approved of these pro- 
posals. He confined his criticism to two points: he thought it would be unwise to make 
the annuities payable before the purchaser had reached the age of 55 or 60, for to do so 
would incur the danger “of checking industry among the poor”; and he thought it 
would be an improvement if annuities increased with the age of the annuitant—five 
pounds a year for the first five years (commencing at 55 or 60), ten pounds a year for 
the second five years, and fifteen pounds a year for the remainder of life. Price in- 
cluded a table setting out the payments that would be needed to secure these annuities. 
In the supplement Price did not include the objection which he makes in this letter, 
namely, that the expectation of life in London should not be made the basis of a sys- 
tem to be applied throughout the country. This consideration helps us to establish 
that this letter was probably written in 1771; we know that both Maseres’s proposal 
and the second edition of Observations on Reversionary Payments were in print before 
17 June 1772 (see Benjamin Franklin to Maseres, 17 June 1772 in Works, ed. Bigelow, 
v, 338-40) and that Maseres had noted in the Proposal the need to use different rates 
for country dwellers. In July 1772, there would therefore have been no need for Price 
to make his objection in the form he did; he could have referred his correspondent to 
Maseres’s Proposal. On the other hand, the letter could not have been written before 
1771 as the first edition of Observations on Reversionary Payments—the work to which 
Price refers—was not published until May 1771. Hence it is probable that before pub- 
lication in the Public Advertiser on 22 July 1771, Maseres’s paper was submitted to 
Price for his comments (either by the editor or perhaps by Maseres himself) but that 
Price’s criticism was not received in time for Maseres to make the changes which he 
later made in the Proposal. Maseres’s scheme was embodied in a Bill that was presented 
to Parliament in 1772. The project was sponsored by William Dowdeswell and Sir 
George Savile and received the support of Edmund Burke and Thomas Townshend. 
Price’s cooperation was enlisted, and under his supervision tables showing the rates to 
be charged for the annuities were prepared and appended to the Bill. The Bill passed 
the Commons but was defeated in the Lords, largely, it is said, because it was opposed 
by Camden. See F. Maseres, The Principles of the Doctrine of Life Annuities (London, 
1783), 36ff. 

2. See Observations on Reversionary Payments, 1st ed., pp. 193, 199-201. Maseres had 
originally proposed that the tables to be used in the scheme should be based on Thomas 
Simpson’s The Doctrine of Annuities and Reversions, but in those which Price pre- 
pared for inclusion in the Bill rates for town dwellers were based on the values of lives 
given in Thomas Simpson’s Select Exercises and rates for country dwellers on the tables 
given in Observations on Reversionary Payments, 2nd ed. pp. 319-25. Price made use 
of data relating to Northampton and Norwich, and Halley’s observations at Breslau. 
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therefore, wrong in a scheme designed for the whole kingdom to deter- 
mine the value of the annuities by the probabilities of life in London. 
The consequence of this in the present case must prove that higher an- 
nuities will be promised than the payments will support. I think that, at 
least, the probabilities of life ought to be taken as given in Dr Halley’s 
Tables, or as they are at Norwich and Northampton, which I have shewn 
to be the [letter torn] and established every where by act of Parliament 
in the manner Eumenes explained. I would not however allow any to 
Commence annuitants till the age of 55 or 60, because I would not give 
men any temptation to relax their industry while capable of it. £10 paid 
at the age of 25 would entitle after 55 to a life-annuity of 4 guineas pay- 
able quarterly; or after 60, to a life annuity of £6.12s.; or after 65, to a 
life annuity of 11 guineas: supposing the values and probabilities of life 
as they are at Northampton and interest 3 percent—I have given a short 
rule for finding the values of all annuities of this kind in Quest 6th pag[e] 
17th3 and Eumenes has with much clearness and distinctness explained 
the reason of that rule. 

I have not yet had leisure to look over your other papers; but I hope 
to return them soon, and at the same time to send you a calculation to be 
shewn to the gentlemen you are acquainted with in the Laudable So- 
ciety. In the meantime you may if you please assure them that the scheme 
in Quest 8th differs in no particular of the least consequence from the 
scheme of their Society; and, as the strictest demonstration is given of the 
solution of that question, it is also demonstrated that their scheme is 
[Letter cut at this point]. 


3. See Observations on Reversionary Payments, 1st ed. pp. 17ff. 


To George Walker 


Newington-Green Aug:3d 1771 
Dear Sir, 

I have received your letter with much pleasure, and think it necessary 
to inform you in answer to it that there is not the least occasion for your 
giving yourself the trouble of remitting the money, to the Royal Society 
before you come to town. The first meeting of the Society will be on 


ORIGINAL: Massachusetts Historical Society. PRINTED: An extract from this letter was 
printed in George Walker, Essays on Various Subjects, 2 vols. (London, 1809), I, 1xxi-ii. 
Text: Original, with the kind permission of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

1. Price supported Walker’s candidature for admission to the Royal Society. 
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thursday the 7th of November; and if you could contrive to be in town 
then, it would be a proper time for introducing you for admission, and 
also paying the money. I hope, then, also we shall be able to come to some 
determination about the tutorship. His Lordship proposed staying abroad 
6 or 7 months, and therefore I fear he will not be then returned. He has 
left this business with me and he seemed very anxious about it. But while 
I can have you in view I shall not think of applying to any other person. 
An opportunity of conversing with you on this subject will be extremely 
agreeable to me. I am much concerned for Dr Priestley. He told me when 
in town that he had lost several of his congregation. As to the expense he 
has been at about his grand work I am in hopes that he will be reimbursed 
by his subscription. The Duke of Northumberland? consents that he shall 
dedicate this volume to him; and I am told that he means to make him a 
present. The Treatise3 I have lately published has gone off better than I 
expected. The London Societies are in general alarmed. I wish I may 
prove the means of either breaking them, or engaging them to reform. 
They have in their present state a very pernicious tendency. But what I 
most wish is that the Observations4 I have made on the national debt may 
be attended to. I look upon you as one of the best judges of this work, 
and should it have merit enough to recommend itself to your approba- 
tion I shall be happy. It is the fruit of much study, and I am glad now to 
turn my thoughts to other subjects. 

I am very sorry you have been ill. May you enjoy health and comfort. 
Next monday I am to begin a pretty long journey, and I shall be absent 
about a month. I am, with much respect and affection, 

Your very humble servant 
Richd Price 


2. Hugh Percy, Duke of Northumberland (1715-86), F.R.S., Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland from 1763 to 1765. Priestley dedicated his The History and Present State of 
Discoveries relating to Vision, Light and Colours (London, 1772) to him. 

3. Ie. Observations on Reversionary Payments. Price criticized severely many of the 
societies that had been formed to provide annuities for persons in old age and for 
widows. He was led to publish this work by the need he felt to warn the public that 
many of these societies were based on insecure foundations and that they were operat- 
ing schemes that could only involve the participants in losses and distress. 

4. Second ed., pp. xii-xiv, 135-65. In the chapter entitled “Of Public Credit, and 
the National Debt” Price began what was to occupy him for the rest of his life, the task 
of awakening the public to the dangerous size of the national debt and of recommend- 
ing ways of reducing it. This chapter was expanded and published separately in 1772 
under the title, An Appeal to the Public on the Subject of the National Debt. 
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From Joseph Priestley 


Leeds 3 Octr 1771. 
Dear Sir, 

You may depend upon the account I sent you of my experiments on 
the restoration of air made noxious? by animals breathing it or putrefy- 
ing it, which I sent to Dr. Franklin.? Air in which candles have burnt out 
is also restored by the same means. In some instances, however, this 
method has failed to restore the two former kinds of air. Perhaps it may 
be owing to the plants not having the same vigour at the close of the year. 

But I have just succeeded in a method of restoring these kinds of nox- 
ious air in a more certain and expeditious method; viz by mixing with it, 
with a certain precautions, a quantity of air from lime stone, or fermen- 
tation, which is equally deadly when separate. I have had seven decisive 
proofs of this, without the least variation in the event. 

I have been making many experiments on putrefaction, which is a most 
important process in nature, and which is little understood. The putrid 
effuvium, is neither fixed air,3 as Macbride4 supposes, nor inflammable 
as Mr Cavendish® thinks it partly is, but a thing sui generis, which di- 
minishes the bulk of any quantity of common air to which it is admitted, 
disposing it, I believe, to deposit its fixed air. Had not Macbride been 
mistaken concerning the putrid effluvium, his own experiments would 
have led him, as they did me, to this discovery. 

We have printed 530 pages of the History of Light etc.6 I shall send to 





OricInaL: Bodleian. Printep: Rutt, I, 148; Schofield, 86-87. TrxtT: Original with the 
kind permission of the Bodleian Library. (Price has added some calculations to the ms. 
and some shorthand notes which are the draft of his letter to Priestley written between 
3 and 19 Oct. 1771.) 

1. Common air lacking in oxygen. 

2. Communicated to the Royal Society by Benjamin Franklin in ‘‘Observations on 
Different Kinds of Air,” Phil. Trans., LXII (1772), 147-267. See Crook, p. 187. 

3. Carbon dioxide. 

4. David Macbride (1726-78), physician and chemist. His essay ‘““On the Nature and 
Properties of Fixed Air” was published in his Experimental Essays (London, 1764). See 
D.Sc.B., VIII, 585. 

5. Henry Cavendish, F.R.S. (1731-1810), son of Lord Charles Cavendish (see Joseph 
Priestley to R.P., 8 March 1766). “He was probably the most eminent natural philoso- 
pher in England in the late eighteenth century” (Schofield, p. 353). See D.Sc.B., III, 
155-58. 

6. Priestley’s success with his work on the history of electricity induced him to at- 
tempt a larger and more ambitious work on the history of experimental philosophy. 
He published the first part of this project under the title The History and Present State 
of Discoveries relating to Vision, Light and Colours in 1772. Price assisted him by correct- 
ing the proofs. Priestley was discouraged by the response to this work from continuing 
with the project of which it was to form a part. See Rutt, I, 78. 
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Mr Canton as far as 400, with the plates the next coach. I hope you will 
give so much attention to this work as to read the printed sheets, and let 
no great mistakes escape me. Also note the more considerable Errata of 
the press. 
I send you a copy of the paper that was given me containing an account 
of the Inhabitants of Leeds. 
In the Manor of Leeds: inhabitants, 12690; families, 3023. 
Kirkgate: inhabitants, 2491; families, 618. 
St John’s land: inhabitants, 1199; families, 258. 
[Total inhabitants], 17380; [total families], 3899.7 
I am, with compliments to Mrs Price, 
Dear Sir, 
yours sincerely 
J. Priestley 


7. Price noted the mistake in his letter to Priestley 3-19 Oct. 1771 and Priestley 
corrected it in his letter to R.P., 19 Oct. 1771. 


From Alexander Webster? 


Edinburgh, Oct. 4, 1771. 
Dear Sir, 

I have read with pleasure and instruction your ingenious and useful 
treatise on reversionary payments,? and on schemes for providing annui- 
ties for persons in the various stages of life, &c. The observations which 
you make, chap. 2, § 2. on the establishment for the widows and children 
of the clergy, and of the masters in the universities, of Scotland, needed 


PrinTED: A letter from the Rev. Dr. Webster of Edinburgh to the Rev. Dr. Price of 
London and Dr. Price’s Answer. Relative to the Establishment for a Provision to the 
Widows and Children of the Ministers and Professors in Scotland (Edinburgh, 1771). 
Text: A letter from the Rev. Dr. Webster.... 

1, Alexander Webster (1707-84), became minister of Culross in 1733, and of Tol- 
booth Church, Edinburgh, in 1737. He was the founder of the Church of Scotland 
Ministers’ and Scottish University Professors’ Widows’ Fund. For an account of the 
establishment of this scheme see Robert Chambers, A Biographical Dictionary of Emi- 
nent Scotsmen (Glasgow, 1847), pp- 420-24. Webster’s publications include Account of 
the Number of People in Scotland; see Sir James Gray Kyd’s edition published by the 
Scottish History Society (Edinburgh, 1952). 

2. Observations on Reversionary Payments. Price devotes the second section of the 
second chapter of this work to discussing the achievements of the association among the 
ministers and professors in Scotland for making provision for their widows and orphans 
(2nd ed., pp. 88-96; see also pp. 288-92). Price’s criticisms of this society contrast very 
favorably with his onslaught on several other societies founded during this period to 
provide annuities. 
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no apology. Your known regard for the ministers and professors concerned 
in this establishment, to whose literary abilities you are pleased to pay 
the highest compliment, was sufficient to satisfy them, that your remarks 
proceeded entirely from a sincere desire to render their scheme more com- 
plete, and its success more certain. For my own part, I think it peculiarly 
fortunate, that the prosecution of your plan led you to make these re- 
marks, as they afford me an opportunity of acquainting you with some 
essential parts of the scheme, of which I find you had no information, 
and to explain others of which your information has been imperfect. 
This view of its real state, will, I flatter myself, not only remove the 
doubts which you seem to entertain, with respect to the sufficiency of the 
fund, but show, from the principles laid down by so great a master of 
calculation, that there is good reason to believe, the income of the estab- 
lishment, properly improved, will continue a permanent support of the 
widow and fatherless. 

It may not be improper, in the entry, to give you a short account of its 
nature and rise, though you will find most of the facts to be first men- 
tioned in the introduction to the printed calculations. 

Several projects which had been set on foot to provide for the families 
of ministers of the church of Scotland after their decease, having proved 
ineffectual, I drew the great lines of a plan in the year 1741, which pro- 
vided an annuity to the widow of every minister, and a stock to the chil- 
dren of such as should leave no widow, founded on an annual tax, to be 
established by parliament, payable out of their respective benefices. As 
the ministers happening to die soonest would have paid least into the 
common stock, the provisions of the widows and children were to be 
small at the beginning, and to bear a growing proportion to the sums 
contributed by their husbands or fathers. 

I soon found myself engaged in a work that required much time, and 
that could not be accomplished without considerable difficulty; notwith- 
standing the countenance and assistance of several ministers, and some 
gentlemen of distinguished character, elders of the church. The consent 
of near a thousand persons was to be procured, few of them, however 
knowing in other respects, conversant in matters of this kind, and many 
of them naturally inclined to have the scheme so modelled as best suited 
their peculiar circumstances, without duly adverting to the influence this 
might have on the general plan. It was alledged too, and strongly urged, 
that a scheme founded so much in equality, would not sufficiently relieve 
the indigent and necessitous, one great design then in view. 

On these and the like accounts various schemes were proposed and 
patronised; one particularly, without any provision for children, whereby 
the annuity of every widow was to be £20, and each of them to enter on 
full payment from the beginning; old men were to contribute but a trifle, 
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present incumbents a very small sum, and future intrants more than the 
value of the annuities to be drawn by their widows. 

The inequality and imperfections of this scheme were too glaring, and 
too many, to gain the approbation of the church. The matter came before 
two General Assemblies, the Assembly 1742, and the Assembly 1743, and 
their respective Commissions. It was twice transmitted to Presbyteries, 
was the subject of deliberation in all our judicatories, and in many com- 
mittees. At last, after numberless alterations, subtractions, and additions, 
we were brought back to the first plan; but with this remarkable differ- 
ence, that in the original draught the provisions to ministers families 
were to bear proportion to the sums contributed by them; whereas it was 
now so framed, that the families of such ministers as should die soonest, 
and consequently contribute least, were to have the same provisions with 
the families of those who should live longest, and contribute most. This 
variation, and some other clauses, by much too favourable for ministers 
of advanced age, were generously agreed to by their younger brethren; it 
being always understood that if the fund should not answer, application 
was to be made to the legislature for such alterations as circumstances 
required. 

The plan being thus modelled, and application made to the King and 
parliament, they were pleased, act 17° George II.3 to establish the fund 
now under our consideration, for a provision to the widows and children 
of ministers and professors within the church and universities of Scotland, 
arising chiefly from an annual tax, of £2:12:6, £3:18:9, £5,5s or £6:11.3, 
to be paid by contributors out of their respective benefices or salaries; for 
which their widows are to have correspondent annuities, of £10, £15, 
£20, or £25; and the children of such as leave no widows, a stock of £100, 
£150, £200, or £250; and if an annuitant shall happen to die or to be 
married before she has drawn ten years annuity, the children of her de- 
ceased husband who shall be under sixteen at the time of her death or 
marriage, are intitled to the reversion of the said ten years annuity. 

The parliament having left it to the option of the ministers and pro- 
fessors then intitled to benefices in the church, or offices in the university, 
either to decline contributing for support of the fund, or to make their 
election of any of the foresaid annual rates; 135 declined contributing: 
all the rest did, within the time limited, signify their option to the trus- 
tees nominated in the said act. In consequence of this, it became necessary 
to inquire how the scheme would answer; because, in regard of the dif- 
ferent ages of the contributors, their option might turn out to be very 


3. 17 Geo.Il.c.2. An Act for raising and establishing a Fund for a Provision for the 
Widows and Children of the Ministers of the Church of Scotland, and of the Heads, 
Principals, and Masters of the Universities of St. Andrews, Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
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advantageous or disadvantageous to the fund, according as those of ad- 
vanced years should be more or less numerous in the higher classes. 

From this and other inquiries it appeared, that a great many old men 
had claimed the benefit of the highest classes, and that the annual pro- 
duce for support of the fund was less, and the number of widows to be 
provided for was greater, than had been supposed, according to the ac- 
counts transmitted by presbyteries previous to the foresaid act of George 
II. It was obvious, that these facts, so prejudicial to the fund, would 
much retard the progress of the stock; and I found by two different 
calculations, that in consequence of such disadvantages the stock would 
become stationary in the 1771, and that £10,000 would then be wanting 
to raise the necessary capital; but I found also, that the deductions from 
the annuities of widows, and the provisions of children, proposed in my 
original plan, would have the same effect on raising the capital as £10,000 
added to stock 1771. 

As a deficiency happening in the advanced years of the scheme would 
deprive the families of those who should have contributed most, of their 
just and necessary provisions; the trustees, for preventing these and other 
disagreeable consequences, did, pursuant to the order of the General As- 
sembly 1748, petition the legislature to authorise those deductions. The 
desire of the petition being granted, it was enacted accordingly, 22d 
George II, cap. 21. 

“That if any minister or professor shall happen to die before he has 
paid for support of the fund a sum equal to three years annuity, corre- 
sponding to the annual rate to which he was subjected, then and in that 
case there shall be deduced from the annuity due to his widow, or the 
stock due to his children, such a sum as, together with the rates paid or 
due by him, without computing interest thereon, shall make up or be 
equal to three years of the said annuity.” 

The two calculations which I have mentioned, were published at Edin- 
burgh in the 1748, by order of the trustees, previous to their petitioning 
the legislature;4 the first, to show the necessity of such an application, as 
from thence it appeared, that without additional payments by the con- 
tributors, or deductions from the provisions due to their families, the 
fund would be in danger of failing through the over-burden that might 
come upon it; and the other calculation to show, that the deductions 
above mentioned would probably be sufficient to prevent such failure or 
deficiency. 

When I am writing to one so well acquainted with the doctrine of 
chances, I need not say, that observations for a long course of years are 





4. Calculations, with the principles and data on which they are instituted, relative to 
a late Act of Parliament .. . (Edinburgh, 1748). 
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necessary to determine the maximum of the widows of any society, unless 
not only the number left annually, but their mean age when their widow- 
hood commences, is ascertained, which could not be known before the 
scheme took place, with respect to the widows of ministers and professors 
in Scotland. It appeared indeed from repeated inquiries between 20 and 
go years back, that go had been left annually; but their mean age still 
remained a doubtful question. It was necessary to form some conjecture 
with respect to the mean age of widows, in order to make the proper 
calculations; and 52 was adopted, not only as being agreeable to the gen- 
eral opinion, but because this supposition corresponded to the number 
in life, viz. 334, according to the report of presbyteries at that time. More 
accurate inquiries however discovered, that their number exceeded 364; 
whence it was evident, that either more than go had been left annually, 
or, which is equally disadvantageous to the fund, that their mean age had 
been less than 52. And it was no less evident, that the maximum of an- 
nuitants might also exceed 364; for if the widows left by ministers and 
professors before the scheme, amounted to any given number, the widows 
left by them after its commencement must be supposed to rise to the same 
number, especially considering the encouragement which it gives to mar- 
riage. Such are the observations at the end of the printed calculations, 
p- 44 and p. 45. There is no wonder then, when you read these observa- 
tions, and found them to correspond exactly with your own, that you 
hesitated concerning the stability of a scheme which, it was admitted, 
would, in all probability, be burdened with at least 30 annuitants more 
than was originally supposed. 

In proportion to your doubts, it will give you pleasure to be informed 
that the scheme, as it now stands, is founded on a calculation different 
from those above mentioned, and provides even for 400 annuitants. 

The principles and data on which this calculation is founded, were 
printed in the 1749, and subjoined, by way of postscript, to such copies 
of the former calculations as were then remaining in the trustees hands. 
One of them is herewith transmitted; where you will see additional funds 
pointed out for support of the additional widows; funds that might have 
been easily obtained, but no recourse has hitherto been had to them, be- 
cause the real capital has risen beyond expectation, and is just now 
£11,000 above the capital which came under your view, (printed calcula- 
tions, p. 41), and even £2000 higher than the capital in the postscript; 
founded on a calculation into which these funds are introduced. 

It is true indeed, that in carrying on this calculation, the annuitants in 
life are supposed to be the same as in the former calculations, Table 3. 
till the year 1780; and seeing they were in fact at Martinmas last 20 fewer 
than in that table, and for ten years past have not increased above 5 each 
year at a medium, I am apt to conclude they will not much exceed the 
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number there stated before the 1780. After that period they are made to 
increase in quicker proportions. These suppositions were not strictly 
mathematical, but intended, as you see, postscript, p. 1. to show those who 
were against increasing the capital, that taking the matter in the most 
favourable light, the additional widows would draw very considerable 
sums, for which no allowance was made in former calculations. 

I have now, for the further satisfaction of all concerned, brought the 
fund to your test, and under this cover have sent you a calculation, in 
which the widows are made to increase and die off according to your sup- 
position, and their mean age, when commencing widows, may be about 
44; and I still find the stock rising without any additional aid to the nec- 
essary capital: A capital, the interest of which, together with the annual 
payments, will, after deducing the charges of management, and the pro- 
visions to children, be sufficient to answer their annuities at £20 each; 
though they should amount to more than 400. From all which it is ap- 
prehended, the sufficiency of the fund, and of consequence the stability 
of the scheme, may justly be inferred, as it cannot well be supposed that 
the number of annuitants will at a medium, rise higher than 4oo0. Their 
maximum, according to your calculations, upon De Moivre’s hypothesis, 
is only 394; and this even exceeds the observation of many years. 

It appears from the annual reports of presbyteries since the 1749, that 
the whole number of widows alive, and remaining in a state of widow- 
hood, left by the whole body of ministers and professors, taking one year 
with another, did not amount to 380: nor is there reason to suspect that 
these reports are defective; though this was the case before, and for a 
year or two after, the scheme took place. At that time many presbyteries 
did not consider it as of much consequence to ascertain with precision 
the real number of widows then in life who were not intitled to annui- 
ties; but being afterwards apprised of this, their inquiries were carried 
on with far more attention, and their reports became more accurate, not 
only with respect to the number of widows residing within their bounds, 
but those who had left Scotland. A few omissions, no doubt, there may 
still be, but it is to be remarked, on the other hand, that several instances 
have been discovered of widows being continued on the lists of presby- 
teries after their death, for want of proper information. 

You take notice, (Observations, note p. 93), that the calculation you 
had in view, i.e. the calculation printed in the 1748 supposes, ‘‘that all 
the widows left at all ages will increase to a maximum in the same time 
with those left at the mean age; that all left in the course of every year, 
will certainly live till the beginning of the next year; that no widows will 
marry; and that the acceders, tho’ mostly young ministers unmarried, 
will leave widows as fast as the non-contributors whom they succeed.” 

As to these, and some other particulars unfavourable to the scheme, 
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it is sufficient to say, that such suppositions were made, partly to put the 
stock to the severest trial, and partly to balance some small burdens on 
the fund, for which no allowance is made in the calculation. 

It would be a mere waste of time, to make any further remarks on the 
minutiae of a calculation, in order to account for its supposed defects, as 
the scheme under our consideration is built, in its present form, upon a 
different calculation, of which I have just now given some account [see 
above] but it still remains to consider, as essential to the question in issue, 
what you suggest, (Observ. p. 89, 90), respecting the narrowness of the 
fund. 

You suppose the whole ministers and professors to have been contribu- 
tors from the beginning, go to die annually, 20 of them to leave widows, 
and 6 of them to leave children without widows; the widows annuities to 
be £20, their mean age 44 when commencing widows, and their maximum 
remaining unmarried 394: having made these suppositions, you observe, 
that subtracting £1200, payable to the six families of children, from 
£5450, the whole annual income, £4250 per annum will only remain as 
the standing provision for bearing the burden of the annuitants; whereas, 
according to your calculation, it ought to be at least £4745 per annum. 
From this supposed deficiency of £495 in the annual income you con- 
clude, “‘It seems to follow, that the establishment has not a sufficient in- 
come to afford it a permanent support”; but add, “I do not by any means 
design to assert this. The difference between the real and calculated in- 
comes, as it has been now stated, is not considerable enough to give sufh- 
cient reason for such an assertion. This establishment may have some 
advantages which I know nothing of, and that are not mentioned in the 
printed accounts.”’5 

It must give those concerned satisfaction, to find, that you by no means 
conclude against their scheme, but have only suggested some doubts in 
the softest terms; and it will give you no less satisfaction, to find, that 
these doubts admit of so easy a solution. What you imagine may be the 
case, is in reality the fact. The scheme has many and great advantages, 
some of which seem to have escaped your observation, at least in their 
full extent, and others you could not know. 

The half-year’s stipend, commonly called the annat, payable to the 
families of ministers after their decease, being judged a sufficient aliment 
for one year, their widows are not intitled to any annuity for the first 
year of their widowhood. Their annuities, act 17° George II, are only to 
commence at the term of Whitsunday or Martinmas that shall happen a 
full half-year after the death of their respective husbands, and are not 
payable till the Whitsunday which shall be a full year, or a full half-year, 


5. O.R.P., end ed., p. 9o. 
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after their commencement. Agreeably to this, the widows, for example, 
who have been left since Martinmas 1770, and before Whitsunday last, 
1771, will draw nothing till Whitsunday 1772, and then only half a year’s 
annuity; and the widows that have been left since last Whitsunday, and 
shall be left before Martinmas next, will draw nothing till Whitsunday, 
1773, and then only one year’s annuity: so that if to this we add, which is 
the most reasonable conjecture, that the one half of the g0 widows sup- 
posed to be left annually, in each year of the scheme, computed from 
Martinmas to Martinmas, are left between Martinmas and Whitsunday, 
and the other half between Whitsunday and Martinmas, it will hold uni- 
versally, Ist, That the one half of widows intitled to annuities for the 
first time, do not enter on payments till more than six months, and the 
other half not till more than eighteen months, after the elapse of the 
year of the scheme in which their husbands happened to die, 7.e. above 
twelve months at a medium; and 2dly, That there will be always, at a 
medium, about ten of the widows in life who draw no annuities, and ten 
who draw but half annuities; whereas, if I do not mistake your meaning, 
your suppose the whole widows left in any one year, and alive at the end 
of that year then intitled to draw a full year’s annuity; at least I find your 
annual income of £4745, interest at 4 per cent. sufficient to afford those 
annuities. 

From all which it follows, that the annuities payable to widows on our 
scheme, computed at £20 each, will be always about £300 less than sup- 
posed in your calculation, and consequently £4250, as the standing pro- 
vision for bearing the burden of the annuitants on the plan of the estab- 
lishment, is equal to £4550 on your plan, which reduces the supposed 
deficiency in our annual income, as stated by you, to £195: and this, you 
will immediately see, is more than compensated by what I have now to 
observe. 

Your calculations consider £1200 as payable to children, and, I suppose, 
nearly £390 to widows, at the end of the first year of the scheme, 1744; 
and at the end of the second year, 1745, £1200 to children, and nearly 
£780 to widows; making in all £3570: whereas the annuities to widows 
and provisions to children which became due for these two first years of 
the scheme, and which, by the by, were not payable till Whitsunday 1746, 
were so small, amounting only to £812, 10s. that, in proportion to this, 
the whole burden on the fund at that term would not have exceeded 
£1000, (that is, £2570 less than supposed in your calculation), though all 
the ministers and professors had been contributors from the beginning, 
in which light we are now viewing the matter. Those savings flowed from 
two causes: 1st, from the plan of the establishment; for though it ordains 
a double tax to be paid for what is called the first year of the scheme, yet 
it limits that year to eight months, viz: from e5th March, to Martinmas 
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1744; and 2dly, From the fact, few widows and children having been left 
during the first years of the scheme; which was all neat gain, as those left 
thereafter did not exceed the calculated medium. 

It is also to be remembered, that the deductions from the provisions 
of widows and children having, by act 22° George II taken place in 1749, 
there arose from thence, in a very few years, savings, which, according to 
the same supposition, of every minister and professor being a contribu- 
tor, would have been upwards of £3000. Now these savings, and £2570, 
the savings arising from the smallness of the sums which became due to 
widows and children at Whitsunday 1746, making together £5570, fall to 
be considered, in the present state of the argument, as an additional capi- 
tal in favour of the establishment; the interest whereof at 4 per cent, 
being more than £195, the sum supposed wanting in the annual income, 
gives all the security for the sufficiency of the fund which the principles 
you have laid down require. If more were wanting to ascertain its sta- 
bility, £82 might be brought into the computation on the side of the 
scheme, for the reason assigned, printed calculations, Table 7, which will 
fall to be deduced from the provisions of widows and children pursuant 
to act 22d George II. 

I might now further inform you, that whereas 20 widows were supposed 
to be left annually by the whole body of ministers and professors, only 
19.2 have been left at a medium for 27 years past; nor have the families 
of children amounted to the supposed number of six, taking one year with 
another. But it is high time to put an end to this long, and I am afraid 
tedious letter: I shall therefore only mention another advantage in behalf 
of the scheme, that must not be passed in silence, on account of its 
importance. 

The stock arising from the surplus of your annual income is supposed 
to bear only 4 per cent. interest at the highest, whereas almost the whole 
capital on the establishment, excepting between £28,000 and £30,000 lent 
to contributors at 4 per cent. yields 414, payable once a-year, and the 
arrears of annual rates pay 5. From this difference of interest, the fund 
may be supposed to gain annually between £200 and £300 at a medium. 
This however I have not brought into the calculation, when stating the 
comparison between the real and your calculated income, because I con- 
sider the profits arising from thence to go for payment of the charges of 
management, for which I apprehend no allowance is made in your cal- 
culation. 

After all, I am entirely of your opinion, that the permanency of the 
scheme cannot be inferred with certainty from the success it has hitherto 
had, without taking into the account the sufficiency of the fund for its 
support; and that it is yet too soon to make it a complete model, or an 
authority for establishments in perpetuity; especially considering an es- 
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sential and undoubted fact, that the probabilities of life among the minis- 
ters and professors of Scotland, appear, from observations made since the 
commencement of the scheme, to be greater than among any society in 
populous and great towns. 

On the whole, should you, after taking all the above particulars togeth- 
er, be as much satisfied as I am, that the establishment is sufficient to 
bear the burdens that may reasonably be expected to come upon it; yet as 
all human affairs are subject to change, and such schemes, from their very 
nature, must be attended with some degree of uncertainty, though built 
upon the principles and data of the most approved calculators, you will, 
I doubt not think it was a wise appointment, act 22d. George II. that a 
certain sum should go always towards increasing the capital, on the rise 
of which the very being and existence of the scheme depends. But besides 
this, I should think it farther proper, in case of the reduction of interest, 
or any unforeseen accident happening greatly to the disadvantage of the 
fund, that power should be lodged some where to call in the additional 
aid of at least £300 per annum, till the necessary capital is completed; 
which sum may be easily raised in various ways, without proving the 
smallest hardship to any person whatsoever. 

If you shall be so good as [to] suggest any farther hints to render the 
scheme still more stable and complete, they will be gratefully acknowl- 
edged by all concerned, and particularly by one who thinks himself happy 
in this opportunity of assuring you, that he is, with great truth and esteem. 

Dear SIR, 

Your most obedient and 
very humble servant, 
ALEX. WEBSTER. 


From Joseph Priestley 


Leeds. 12 Oct. 1771. 
Dear Sir, 

In my last I mentioned my having restored air made noxious by putre- 
faction, and the breathing of animals by a mixture of fixed air. I had 
several more seeming proofs of it afterwards, particularly in air which 
was generated solely from putrefying mice, which I have been collecting 


ORIGINAL: Bodleian. PRINTED: Rutt, I, 149; Schofield, p. 88. TrxT: Original, with the 
kind permission of the Bodleian Library. The ms. has a calculation in Price’s hand 
which is not reproduced here. 

1. See Joseph Priestley to R.P., 3 Oct. 1771. 
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some months, than which nothing can be more deadly, and which I made 
a mouse breathe, for a considerable time, without shewing any sign of 
uneasiness. And yet some air tainted with putrid cabbage, and another 
quantity that animals have breathed baffle all my efforts, so that I see 
there is something in this subject that I am by no means master of, and 
I must suspend my conclusion respecting it some time longer. If I were 
to tell you how much time I have spent upon this subject you would 
hardly believe me. I believe I must desist for the present. 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Yours sincerely 

[no signature] 


I hope you have received the printed sheets I sent you. 


To Joseph Priestley 
[draft in shorthand] 


[Between 3 and 1g October 1771] 
Dear Sir, 

I received with great pleasure your letter.1 I thought it a long while 
since I had heard from you. Before I went on a journey to Wales I read 
that part of your work which was then produced and those you had sent 
to Dr Frank[lin].2 One remark I writ in the margin. A remark on your 
account of Dr Gregor[y] which I suppose you take notice of. No other 
remark of particular consequence occurred to me. I like it much and 
doubt not but it will do you honour. The discovery you have made of 
the constituents which restore the air consumed by fire and by breathing 
is particularly curious. I hope you will communicate it to the Royal So- 
ciety. I am sure it will deserve a prize medal and I hope you will obtain it.3 

Mr Walker of Yarm[outh] was lately in town with his people. He was 
so good as to favour me with his assistance at the Green one afternoon. 
I expect to see him again some time in the Winter and to have the plea- 


ORIGINAL: Bodleian. From shorthand notes on the ms. of Joseph Priestley’s letter to 
R.P., 3 Oct., 1771. Text: Original, with the kind permission of the Bodleian Library. 

1. See Joseph Priestley to R.P., 3 Oct. 1771. 

Sl Did.,) 02. 

3. Price’s comment was prophetic for Priestley was awarded the Copley Medal in 
1773. For a discussion of the work that this distinction recognized, in particular “Ob- 
servations on Different Kinds of Air,” see Schofield, 130ff. 
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sure of then introducing him to the Royal Society for admission as a 
Fellow. I wish you and he could have the pleasure of being in town to- 
gether. I am obliged to you for the account [?] of the number of inhabi- 
tants at Leeds. You give 12,690 for the number of inhabitants in the 
manor of Leeds, 2,451 in Kir[kgate], 1,199 in St John’s Land and the sum 
you make 17,300. But the true sum is 16,300. There must be therefore 
some mistake and I wish you would be so good as to inform me whether 
it arises entirely from casting up wrong or from giving the particular 
numbers wrong.4 You gave me some time ago a paper which contained 
an invent[ory] of the baptisms and burials in the parish church and in 
the chapels of Leeds and which made the former at an average 724 and 
the latter 707. Be so good as to inform me whether the number of inhabi- 
tants was taken throughout the whole district for which there are Church 
Baptisms and burials [the remainder of this sentence is very difficult to 
decipher] which is a fact of some consequence. 

I am at present extremely busy in preparing the 2nd edition of the 
work on reversionary [?] annuities.5 My work on annuities has gone off 
very fast and I am now very busy preparing a end edition of it. I shall 
make many additions but they shall be all published separately for the 
purchasers of the first edition, Equity, I think, requires this. The societies 
in London have been much alarmed. [Some] of them have applied to me 
and are about reforming. 

I have some reason, therefore, to hope that I have not laboured in vain 
and that I may be in this instance the means of preventing future mis- 
chief. My compliments to Mrs P{riestley].® 

I am, Dear Sir, your obedient 
[draft, no signature] 


4. For Priestley’s reply see his letter to R.P., 19 Oct. 1771. Price’s arithmetic, it will 
be noted, is not impeccable. 

5. Observations on Reversionary Payments. 

6. Mary Priestley (d. 1796) was the daughter of Isaac Wilkinson, an ironmaster who 
owned a forge at Bersham, near Wrexham. She was married to Priestley at Wrexham 
on 23 June 1762. She accompanied her husband to America in 1794 and died there on 
17 September 1796. For Priestley’s eloquent tribute to his wife see Gibbs, pp. 231-32. 
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From Joseph Priestley 


Leeds. 19 Oct 1771. 
Manor of Leeds, inhabitants, 12690; families, 3023. 
Kirkgate [inhabitants], 2491; [families], 618. 
St John’s Land [inhabitants], 1199; [families], 258. 
[Total inhabitants], 16380; [total families], 3899. 


Dear Sir 

The above is an exact copy of the paper: that was given me, respecting 
the number of people and families in Leeds. I fancy you had mistaken 
some of my figures, and I had cast it up wrong. I have no doubt but that 
the number of Inhabitants was taken for the same district for which I 
sent you an account of the burials and baptisms before. However, I will 
make particular inquiry, and if it be not so, will not fail to let you know 
the next week, when I shall send you 200 more pages of my work.? I this 
day corrected p. 600. We shall have about 200 more. I thank you for your 
animadversion, tho’ I have not yet seen it. 

I rejoice exceedingly in the success of your work,3 both on your own 
account, and that of the public, which, I think, cannot but receive great 
benefit from it. 

I thank you for your condolence on the failure of some of my experi- 
ments. This day I made four, seemingly decisive ones, in favour of my 
first conclusion. 

I took to a public brewery, a quantity of air, made highly noxious by 
mice putrefying in it, and, dividing it into several parcels, in phials, I 
hung them, with their mouths downwards, in the fixed air, generated in 
the vats; but, tho’ they hung, some of them, near half an hour, they were 
not mended. I put mice into them, and they would have died almost 
instantly; but, leaving about 14 of the phial full of water, and letting it 
out when they were hung over the vats (that a quantity of fixed air might 
mix with it) mice lived in it, and seemed to be perfectly at their ease. 


ORIGINAL: Bodleian. PRINTED: Rutt, I, 150; Schofield, pp. 89-90. Text: Original, 
with the kind permission of the Bodleian Library. 

1. In response to Price’s request (see R.P. to Joseph Priestley, 3-19 Oct. 1771) Priest- 
ley encloses a corrected account of the statistics he had sent to Price in his letter of 3 
Oct. 1771. In the second edition of Observations on Reversionary Payments Price in- 
cluded the totals that Priestley had sent him in a section entitled “Particular Passages 
corrected and enlarged” (p. 401). 

2. History of the Present State of Discoveries relating to Vision, etc. See Joseph 
Priestley to R.P., 3 Oct. 1771. 

3. Observations on Reversionary Payments. 
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I let one continue, in a drinking glass full of it, five minutes, and it was 
taken out as vigorous as when it was put in. The same mouse, as well as 
some others, was exceedingly convulsed, and would have died in a minute 
or two, in the place from which the fixed air had been taken. Had it been 
very strong, they wou!d have died much sooner. I propose to repeat these 
experiments several times, and shall re-examine those that failed. 

Plants have, in no instance yet failed to restore air in which wax candles 
have burned out, whereas air of the same parcel, kept in a phial, extin- 
guished a candle, when the experiment was tried, and I have no doubt 
will do some years hence. This process, however, has no effect on air in 
which brimstone has burned out. It is remarkable also, that lime water 
does not become turbid in this air, whereas it is instantly so in air in 
which most other kinds of bodies have burned. The diminution of the 
bulk of air is much the same in all the cases. The diminution of the bulk 
of the air by putrefaction is a constant, and remarkable fact. I believe it 
precipitates the fixed air it contains, as it makes lime water turbid. You 
will hardly believe it, but it is a fact, that I have spent more time on this 
tedious and puzzling course of experiments, than I have bestowed on the 
Volume I am printing; but they have not been very expensive, whereas 
the other work is exceedingly so. When it is printed off, I shall not be 
worth a groat, except my books, and the copies of the work, and I have 
no reason to think that I shall have 300 subscribers. My two papers in 
the Transactions4 are very incorrectly printed, and so I see is a former 
paper of mine, which I did not attend to till lately. 

Mr Walkers I am told will contrive to meet me in London which will 
be some time in March. 

Iam, with compliments to Mrs Price Dear Sir 

Yours etc 
J Priestley 


I have made inquiry and find that what I said is right. The manor of 
Leeds includes a small village about a mile from the town, but all the 
Inhabitants bury here 


4. For a list of Priestley’s periodical publications, including those in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions of the Royal Society see Crook, pp. 183-88. 

5. George Walker. See R.P. to George Walker, March—-May 1771, and R.P. to Joseph 
Priestley, 3-19 Oct. 1771. 
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To Alexander Webster 


Newington-Green, Oct. 21. 1771. 
Dear Sir, 

I think myself much obliged to you for the letter of the 4th current, 
with which you have favoured me. The approbation you express of my 
Treatise on Annuities cannot but be pleasing to me, as it comes from so 
good a judge. I am happy to find, that the time and attention I have 
bestowed on this work are not likely to be quite in vain. The London 
societies were laying the foundation of a great deal of mischief; and they 
are now in general alarmed, and some of them are reforming. I thought 
it necessary to make some observations on the Scotch establishment;? but 
I was conscious it became me to deliver them with diffidence, and also 
with particular respect to the Venerable body concerned: and it is with 
much satisfaction I now find, that they have been received, particularly 
by you, with the candour I wished for. The postscript to the folio book 
of calculations, with the principles and data, &c. I knew nothing of till 
your letter brought it. I am glad to learn from it, and from the facts you 
mention, that my information has been indeed imperfect, and that the 
scheme is much more likely than I imagined to be a permanent founda- 
tion of the relief intended by it for the widow and fatherless. 

When I composed my remarks, I judged of the scheme entirely from 
the book of calculations just mentioned. This led me to conclude, that it 
was expected that the number of widows on life would continue to an- 
swer to the numbers in Tab. 3. and that they would increase to a maxt- 
mum in the period there assigned; and as at the same time I knew this 
would not be the case, and did not doubt but the widows on the scheme 
would in time increase to much greater numbers, I thought I could not 
properly be silent. But I now see these things have been long known, and 
that a correspondent provision has been made. This I shall undoubtedly 
mention in my second edition;3 but it cannot be brought into the section 
in which IJ treat of this establishment, your remarks not having reached 
me till the press had got beyond that section. This, however, will be of 
little or no disadvantage; because, having expressed myself in such a 


PRINTED: A Letter from the Rev. Dr. Webster of Edinburgh to the Rev. Dr. Price of 
London and Dr. Price’s Answer. Relative to the Establishment for a Provision to the 
Widows and Children of the Ministers and Professors in Scotland (Edinburgh, 1771). 
Text: A Letter from the Rev. Dr. Webster.... 

1. See Alexander Webster to R.P., 4 Oct. 1771. 

2. Ibid. 

3. O.R.P., and ed., pp. 388-93. 
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manner as leaves room for any corrections or retractions, all I could have 
had occasion to say in consequence of your remarks, may be introduced 
into the additions which I have been for some time preparing, and which 
are to be printed separately at the end of the second edition. This gives 
me time, and saves me from a hurry that would have been very disagree- 
able to me. 

The advantage in your scheme equivalent to £300 per annum, from 
the annuities commencing later than my calculations suppose, and also 
the advantage from the deductions provided by the ed act of parliament, 
I had all along in view; but did not mention them, partly to avoid pro- 
lixity, but chiefly because I considered them as nearly balanced by the 
disadvantages about which I have been likewise silent; I mean, the charges 
of management, and the payments to children of the second order. But, 
upon viewing the above advantages in their full extent, as stated by you, 
as also the savings arising from the small payments which happened to 
become due to widows and children at Whitsunday 1746, for the reasons 
you assign, and the additional half per cent interest on the far greater 
part of the capital, the benefit of which daily increases; viewing all these 
things together, not to mention the savings by widows that marry, and 
some other particulars, I find with pleasure, that your annual income is 
considerably greater than I supposed when I suggested a doubt whether 
the establishment had a sufficient income to afford it a permanent sup- 
port.4 It gives me still farther satisfaction to find, from your new calcula- 
tion, which I entirely approve of, that, taking the scheme as it now is, 
and arguing in my own way, there are sufficient provisions made for its 
support, though 400 widows, the highest probable number, should come 
upon it. 

There seems, as you observe, reason to believe, that the medium of 
widows left annually, will not be found on the whole to rise so high as go. 
For the last 27 years it has been 19.2; this probably is too low to be 
adopted as the true medium. Suppose it then 19.5, and still there will be 
a saving to the scheme of about £200 per annum, which will prove a 
security to it additional to those you have mentioned. 

Upon the whole, I am convinced by the information you have given me, 
that the scheme has at present as encouraging an aspect as can well be 
desired. However, as the last nine years have been extremely favourable, 
and a great help to the rise of the capital, the annual average of widows 
and orphans left, having for that period been a good deal lower than the 
true average, it may be expected some time hereafter to rise as much 
higher than the true average; and as it cannot be known what other 
events may happen, or what deviations from probability may take place, 





4. Ibid., p. go. 
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caution and vigilance, for some years to come, will, I think, be highly 
proper; and I am very much of your opinion, that power should be 
lodged somewhere to call in the additional aid of a certain sum, in case 
any unforeseen circumstances should cast up unfavourable for the scheme: 
A precaution necessary in all schemes of this nature, however certain their 
data, or however probable their success. 

The excess of the probabilities of life, which you observe, among the 
ministers and their widows in Scotland, above those in the Breslaw table, 
takes place, I imagine, chiefly in the first and middle stages of life. The 
effect of this must be, to increase the expectation of marriage, and reduce 
that of widowhood. It is very remarkable, that though in towns the 
probabilities of life in general are much lower than in the country,° yet 
in old age they are rather higher.§ I shall give a more particular account 
of this in my additions; and it will perhaps show the reason why the 
widows on your scheme are not likely to increase to so great a number as 
might be expected from Dr Halley’s, or even the London table. 

Deliver my respectful compliments to Dr Robertson. I would present 
the same compliments to the other trustees if I had the pleasure of their 
acquaintance. May you, Dear Sir, enjoy all possible happiness. I am, with 
great regard, 

Your most obedient, and 
most humble servant, 
Rich. Price. 


5. Ibid., pp. 191-204, 221, 346-55. 
6. Ibid., pp. 265-66, 348. Price concludes that after fifty, men become much more 
hardened to the “pernicious influence’ of London. 


From Joseph Priestley 


Leeds 23 Nv. 1771. 
Dear Sir 
I have just received the printed sheets of my history, and the view of 
the margin makes me regret exceedingly, that the work could not have 
the benefit of your revisal before it was printed. 
The most considerable of your remarks, I observe, relates to my objec- 


OrIcINAL: Bodleian. Prinrep: Rutt, I, 154; Schofield, pp. 92-94. Trxt: Original, with 
the kind permission of the Bodleian Library. 

1. The History and Present State of Discoveries Relating to Vision, Light and Colours 
(London, 1772). See Joseph Priestley to R.P., 3 Oct. 1771. 
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tions to Newton’s fits of easy reflection and transmission,? as you think he 
doth not suppose that the rays are in those fits in the whole of their 
progress. P. 257, 8v. you will find these words. “Light is in fits of easy 
reflection and easy transmission before its incidence on transparent bodies. 
And probably it is put into such fits at its first emission from luminous 
bodies, and continues in them during all its progress. For these fits are 
of a lasting nature &c.” I therefore think that all my objections must be 
well founded. Boscovich,3 also, Mr. Melville,4 and Mr. Michell5 under- 
stand him in that sense. 

It was absolutely necessary to abridge Newton; but I never ventured 
to do it, unless I imagined, at least, that I did not make his sense less 
clear; but I may be mistaken in that imagination. I am sure I spared no 
pains to understand him myself, or to make his meaning intelligible to 
others. 

I own that the more I consider the experiments of Mazeas® on thin 
plates,7 the less I see in them. All your remarks will be useful to me, if 
ever there be a second edition of the work;® but I think it will hardly be 
worth the while to cancel the leaves for the sake of them. I beg you would 
continue your remarks with the same, or greater freedom. 

In about a month we shall finish the whole, and it must take its chance 
with many imperfections about it, but none of much consequence that I 
could have obviated. I have really done my best. To strangers, I hope you 
will speak as favourably of my work as you can. 

I do not think that I have made less than 20 seemingly decisive ex- 
periments in favour of the curing of putrid9 air by fixed air. In those that 
failed nothing was wanting, I now believe, but more time. Air that kills 
instantly after being kept in water three and four months, is made whole- 
some by this means; but it generally requires longer time than fresh made 
putrid air. The reason why lime water does not grow turbid when brim- 





2. Ibid., p. 306. 

3. R. J. Boscovitch (1711-87), Jesuit priest, mathematician, poet, and astronomer. 
He was director of the Milan Observatory from 1765 to 1773 when he became director 
of Naval Optics in the French navy. He published Theoria Naturalis Philosophiae in 
Vienna in 1758; this work had a profound influence upon the development of Priestley’s 
thought (see Schofield, pp. 349-50; and Autobiography of Joseph Priestley, ed. Jack 
Lindsay, p. 46). Elected F.R.S. in 1760. 

4. Thomas Melvill (1726-53), a student of divinity at the University of Glasgow; he 
became associated with Dr. Alexander Wilson and studied optics with a view to verify- 
ing Newton’s theories (DNB). 

5. John Michell (1724-93). Rector of Thornhill, F.R.S., Professor of Geology at 
Cambridge. Published A Treatise of Artificial Magnets at Cambridge in 1750. 

6. Abbé Guillaume Mazéas (1712~76), a canon at Vannes. F.R.S. 

4. See The History, p. 498. 

8. Priestley did not publish a second edition of this work. 

g. Common air in which animal or vegetable material has been allowed to putrify. 
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stone is burnt over it, is that the fixed air in the common mass unites, with 
the oil of vitriol, and together with the lime, makes a selenite, soluble in 
water. This I have found by evaporating the water. Air in which candles 
have burnt out, tho seemingly greatly reduced in bulk, is, I think, rather 
lighter than common air. 

I find the most astonishing diminution of air in which I put a mixture 
of steel filings and pounded brimstone, even tho the whole process is in 
quicksilver and there is nothing that I can see to absorb it. That air is 
also of a most noxious quality.* It kills instantly, after keeping near a 
month, whereas air in which brimstone only has burnt out presently 
becomes breathable. 

I think I have lately found a remarkable difference in the putrid efflu- 
vium in different stages of putrefaction, and that its noxious quality is 
by no means in proportion to its offensiveness to the nostrils. 

It is evident that in airs that kill instantly (as that in which animals 
have before breathed and died) other animals do not die for want of any 
pabulum vitae; but it contains something of a stimulating nature, by 
which the animal is thrown into convulsions, and which when sheathed 
or neutralized by some other substance is fit enough for breathing again. 

Missing a post. I have since I wrote the above made that very noxious 
air mentioned above* perfectly wholesome by fixed air in several trials 
but with this remarkable circumstance the mass of air not miscible with 
water is doubled or nearly tripled after the mixture—I have just found a 
plant of a proper size that grows very well in water at this time of the 
year, and am renewing my experiments with them. I, this day, send more 
printed sheets by the coach to Johnson. 

Two of the passages you have censured are in the words of Mr Michell. 
What you say is by no means rightly expressed, is his variation of Motte’s 
translation of Newton,?° which I had before used. I have not so often 
departed from Newton’s own words as you imagine, hardly ever, except 
to make his phrase more modern.13 


10. The Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy ... , translated into English 
by A. Motte, 2 vols. (London, 1729). 

11. Both Price and Canton were sharply critical of the state of the text of Priestley’s 
work and even more so of many of his interpretations. See Schofield, p. 122. 
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From Joseph Priestley 


Leeds 5 Decr 1771. 
Dear Sir 
I cannot help communicating to you a proposal: that Mr Banks? has 
just made to me, to accompany him in his second voyage, in the character 
of Astronomer, with a handsome provision secured to me and my family. 
I have so far listened to it, as to desire to know what terms can be pro- 
cured for me. I wish to have your real thoughts, and that of some others 
of my friends on the subject, as I am far from being determined. My 
favourite employment is that of a minister, but I doubt not my place 
would be supplied till my return, and retirement will be necessary to the 
execution of my schemes, which I could resume with peculiar advantage 
after my return. I wish you would see Mr Vaughan? or Mr Lee,4 on the 
subject. The proposal came to me through the hands of Mr Lee and Mr 
Eden.5 
Since I wrote to you I have had undoubted proofs of inflammable air 
losing its inflammability, extinguishing flame, and killing animals, and 
afterwards being made breathable by fixed air. I can also render fixed air 
not miscible with water, but permanently elastic, and wholesome to 
breathe, by another most noxious air, but have not time to mention the 
particulars. 
I am with compliments to Mrs Price 
Dear Sir 
Yours sincerely 
J. Priestley 





ORIGINAL: Bodleian. PRINTED: Rutt, I, 157; Schofield, p- 96. Text: Original, with the 
kind permission of the Bodleian Library. The ms. bears a draft in shorthand of R.P. 
to Joseph Priestley, [Dec. 1771]. 

1. Sir Joseph Banks had proposed that Priestley should accompany Captain Cook 
on his second voyage to the South Seas as a scientist, but he was unable to confirm the 
invitation. He had to write to Priestley later to tell him, as Priestley puts it in his 
Memoirs, that he had been objected to “by some clergymen in the Board of Longi- 
tude, who had the direction of the business, on account of my religious principles” 
(See Autobiography, ed. Jack Lindsay, pp. 96-97). Priestley was embarrassed as he had 
already discussed with his congregation at Leeds the possibility that he might be re- 
leased to go on the expedition. See Rutt, I, 79-80; Schofield, pp. 95-98. 

2. Sir Joseph Banks (1743-1820), botanist. Accompanied Captain Cook on his voyage 
in the Endeavour. President of the Royal Society from 1778 to 1820. 

g. Samuel Vaughan. See Joseph Priestley to R.P., 12 Jan. 1770. 

4. John Lee, “honest Jack Lee” (1733-93), lawyer, politician. M.P. for Clitheroe 
(1782-90) and for Higham Ferrers (1790-93). Became solicitor general in Rockingham’s 
administration in 1782 and attorney general in 1783. Member of the Honest Whigs. 

5. William Eden, later Lord Auckland (1744-1814), barrister, diplomat. M.P. for 
New Woodstock (1774-84) and Heytesbury (1784-93). Author of Principles of Penal Law 
(1772), and of Four letters to the Earl of Carlisle (1778). In the third edition of the 
latter work, which appeared in 1780, Eden added a fifth letter in which he criticized 
Price’s view on demography. Eden became vice-treasurer of Ireland in 1783, and was 
created Baron Auckland in the Irish peerage in 1789. 
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To Joseph Priestley 
[draft in shorthand] 


[December 1771] 
Dear Sir 

I spoke to Mr Banks at the Royal Society last Thursday and found that 
the proposal: which had been made to you was the product of some mis- 
take. He told me that he had writ to you the day before to set the matter 
right.2 I had consulted Dr F[ranklin] and some others of our friends about 
it. Dr Frank[lin] said that he did not now care to hazard you on so long 
and dangerous a voyage and Mr C[anto]n joined with me in thinking that 
you would scarcely find the company that you were to go with entirely 
agreeable to you. It seems however that there is no occasion for any anxi- 
ety about you on this account. The inducements to accept would have 
been great had Mr Bank’s proposal and the Board (?) offered a provision 
for your family during your absence, a handsome annuity for your life, 
and all the profits that arise from the publication of the voyage. I writ in 
the margin of the copy of your work? such remarks as occurred to me in 
reading, but I suppose some of them might have been too hasty. I am now 
reading the part which you sent up last but I fear I am so busy that I am 
obliged to do it very occasionally. I am preparing a long essay4 which I 
hope to publish soon before the Parliament meets, but as I am slow in 
every thing, I am afraid I shall not be able to get it ready in time. Your 
work I sincerely think will be useful and valued, and I shall rejoice in 
any increase of credit which it may procure you. 

Mr Walker was in town last week and I had the pleasure of introducing 
him last Thursday to the Royal Society for admission.s He’s gone to 
Bir{mingham] to preach to the vacant congregation there but it seems 
very doubtful what the issue will be. I suppose you know that he was 


ORIGINAL: Bodleian. ‘TExT: Original, from shorthand notes on Joseph Priestley to R.P., 
5 Dec. 1771. With the kind permission of the Bodleian Library. 

1. See Joseph Priestley to R.P., 5 Dec. 1771. 

2. For Priestley’s reply (10 Dec. 1771) to Banks’s explanation why the invitation was 
not confirmed, see Schofield, p. 98. 

3. le. The History and Present State of Discoveries relating to Vision, Light and 
Colours. See Joseph Priestley to R.P., 3 Oct. 1771, n. 6. 

4. Presumably An Appeal to the Public on the Subject of the National Debt. 

5. See R.P. to George Walker, 3 Aug. 1771. 

6. John Whiteside (d. 1784) was born at Lancaster and educated at Kendal. Became 
minister of the Old Meeting at Yarmouth in 1761. George Walker became his assistant 
there in 1762. Whiteside died by his own hand in 1784. See The Diary of Sylas Neville, 
ed. Basil Cozens-Hardy (Oxford, 1950), passim. 
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lately married at Yarm[outh], and that they have promised to raise his 
salary to £100 per annum and Mr Whitfeside]® has offered to make him 
co-pastor with himself. 

Do you know of any young and single man among the Dissenting Min- 
isters about 30 who is possessed of extensive knowledge in history, a lan- 
guage, philosophy and qualified for bringing up and training the minds 
of two children. I have been employed for some time by a person of high 
rank7 in looking out for such a person, but I have been at a loss [The 
remainder of this sentence is undecipherable.] He chooses for very good 
reasons which he mentions to me to bring his thoughts on this occasion 
to the Dissenters. I wish you could help me in this business. I have lost 
the very person® I had particularly recommended and whom I thought 
one of the fittest in the Kingdom for this important situation. I am glad 
to find you are going on with your experiments on the method of restor- 
ing spoiled air and that you meet with more success. I have been much 
pleased with some of the facts you have mentioned in your letters. I hope 
that these last (?) valuable facts can complete your discoveries on this 
subject. Give my compliments to Mrs Priestley, 

I am with great regard, etc. 
[draft, no signature] 


4. L.e., Shelburne. 
8. I.e., George Walker. 


From Benjamin Franklin 


Cravenstreet, Feb. 11. 1772 
Dear Sir, 

Permit me to thank you, not only on my own Account for the Book? 
itself you have so kindly sent me, but in Behalf of the Publick for Writing 
it. It being in my Opinion, (considering the profound Study, and steady 
Application of Mind that the Work required, the sound Judgment with 


OricINnAL: American Philosophical Society. PrinteD: The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, 
XIX, 77. Text: Original, with the kind permission of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety. In an earlier draft of this letter also in possession of the American Philosophical 
Society, Franklin dates it “Feb. 11. 72,” does not use parentheses or capitalize “human,” 
and concludes, “I am, my dear Friend, Yours most affectionately, B. F.” 

1. Observations on Reversionary Payments. 1 concur with the editors of The Papers 
of Benjamin Franklin that it is this work to which Franklin refers and not An Appeal 
to the Public on the Subject of the National Debt (XIX, 77n). The second edition of 
O.R.P. appeared in London in January 1771, and it is probable that it was a copy of 
this edition that Price forwarded to Franklin. 
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which it is executed, and its great and important Utility to the Nation) 
the foremost Production of Human Understanding that this Century has 
afforded us. With great and sincere Esteem, I am, Dear Sir, Your obliged 
and most obedient humble Servant 

B Franklin 


To the Earl of Shelburne 


Newington-Green Ap: 18th 1772 
My Lord, 

I beg the favour of your acceptance of the Pamphlet that accompanies 
this. The Dissenting ministers have hitherto met with great encourage- 
ment in the application they are making to Parliament. The sense of the 
House of Commons appears to be strongly in their favour, the members 
in the Division on tuesday night having been 70 for the second reading 
of the Bill and seven against it.2 The opposition of the Bishops gives us 
reason for fears in the House of Lords; but we have several good friends 
there likewise, particularly your Lordship whose kind wishes and resolu- 
tion to support us we think of with much satisfaction and gratitude. I 
have copied from Mr Locke two passages which probably your Lordship 
will like to see.s May you and your two sons enjoy all that can make you 
most happy. I have a warm sense of your civilities and friendship; and 
am, with great regard, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient and humble servant, 
Rich’d Price 


Extract from a Letter written by Mr. Locke to Mr. Limborch, dated Lon- 

don June 6th 1689. Locke’s Works [London, 1714], Vol. 3d, p. 604. 
Tolerantiam apud nos Jam tandem lege stabilitam te ante haec audiisse 

nullus dubito. Non ea forsan latitudine qua tu et tui similes, veri et sine 


ORIGINAL: Bowood. ‘Text: Original, with the kind permission of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe. 

1e Possibly A. Kippis, A Vindication of the Protestant Dissenting Ministers with re- 
gard to their late Application to Parliament (London, 1772). 

2. On 4 Mar. 1772, the General Body of the Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the 
Three Denominations in and about the Cities of London and Westminster decided to 
apply to Parliament for relief from subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles. Price was 
appointed to the Committee for conducting the application, a committee which also 
included Edward Pickard, Thomas Amory, Andrew Kippis, and Philip Furneaux. Leave 
to bring in a Bill was granted in the Commons on 3 Apr., and on the 14th of the same 
month the Bill received its second reading by 70 votes to 7. Parl. Hist. XVII, 431-40. 
It was this success that gave “‘great encouragement to the Dissenters.” 

3. Price’s extracts from Locke’s letters to Limborch are published here together with 
a translation and the variations from Locke’s text are noted below. 
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ambitione vel invidia christiani, optarent. Sed aliquid est prodire tenus. 
His initiis jacta spero sunt libertatis et pacis fundamenta quibus sta- 
bilienda olim erit Christi ecclesia. Nulli a cultu suo penitus excluduntur, 
nec poenis objiciuntur, nisi Romani, si modo juramentum fidelitatis 
praestare velint, et renuntiare transubstantiationi et quibus dum+4 dog- 
matibus ecclesiae Romanae. De juramento autem Quakeris dispensatum 
est; nec illis obtrusa fuisset malo exemplo, illa quam in lege videbis con- 
fessio fidei, si aliquis> eorum istam fidei confessionem non obtulissent, 
quod imprudens factum multi inter illos et cordiatores valde doleat.® 

[No doubt you will have heard before you receive this letter that tol- 
eration has been established by law among us at last. This toleration is 
not as comprehensive as perhaps you and other like minded true Chris- 
tians who are without envy or self-seeking might have wished. But it is 
an achievement to have made some progress. With these beginnings, I 
hope, there will have been laid those foundations of liberty and peace in 
which the Church of Christ will some day be established. Henceforth no 
sects (excepting the Romans) are completely shut out from their own 
worship, nor are they subject to penalties if they will but take the oath 
of allegiance and abjure transubstantiation and certain dogmas of the 
Church of Rome. From taking the oath the Quakers were dispensed. Nor 
would there have been imposed upon them by an unfortunate precedent 
that ‘‘confession of faith” which you will see in the Act, had not some of 
their own number supplied it, an imprudence many of the wisest among 
them greatly regret.| 


Extract from a letter written by Mr Locke to Mr Limborch, dated London 
March 12th 1689. Locke’s Works, Vol. 3d, p. 603. 

In Parliamento7 de Tolerantia jam agi coeptum est sub duplici® titulo, 
Comprehensio scil. et Indulgentia.29 Quam laxa vel stricta haec futura 
sint, vixdum scio; hoc saltem sentio, clerum episcopalem his aliisque 
rebus quae hic aguntur non multum favere, an cum suo vel reipublicae?° 
commodo ipsi videant. 


Locke has ‘““Quibusdam.” 
. Locke has “‘aliqui.” 
. Locke has “dolent.” 
. Locke has “Parlamento.” 
. Locke has “‘duplice.” 

g. Price omits the following: “Prima ecclesiae pomoeria extendenda significat, ut 
ablata caeremoniarum parte plures comprehendat. Altera tolerantiam significat eorum 
qui, oblatis conditionibus ecclesiae Anglicanae, se unire vel nolunt vel non possunt.” 
[The former means the extension of the Church’s boundaries with the view to includ- 
ing more people by dropping some of the ritual requirements. The latter means a 
toleration of those who when offered membership of the Anglican Church, by reason 
of the conditions of that membership either cannot or do not wish to join themselves 
with her.) 

10. Locke has “reip.” 


ow Oo 
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[The question of toleration has now been initiated in Parliament under 
two subject headings, namely, comprehension and indulgence. How lax 
or how strict the provisions will turn out to be, I hardly yet know; but at 
least I feel that the episcopal clergy are not much in favor of this and 
other matters now afoot here. Whether this be to their or the country’s 
advantage is for them to decide.] 


To the Earl of Chatham 


Newington Green May 13th 1772 
My Lord, 

Being unwilling to attempt breaking in upon you a second time,? I 
take this method of delivering to your Lordship, in the name and by the 
desire of the Committee of the general body of Dissenting ministers, our 
warmest thanks for the honour you have done us, by the approbation 
which you have expressed to Lord Shelburne,? of the application we are 
now making to Parliament. 

Our Bill3 was carried into the House of Lords and read there the first 
time on monday last [11 May]. It is to be read a second time on tuesday 
next [19 May] and we then expect that it will be strongly opposed. I am, 
therefore, further impowered by the Committee to present to your Lord- 
ship our united and earnest request that (should your health admit of it) 
we may be favoured with your support on that day. It is impossible for 
us to express the satisfaction this would give us. It would be of the great- 
est service to us, and do us the highest honour. This kingdom, my Lord, 
has often looked up to you as its deliverer; and your name will shine 
among the first and brightest in its annals. A great deal is still to be done 
for it; and hereafter an addition to the glory of even the Earl of Chatham 
may arise from his having been the means of establishing a Toleration in 


ORIGINAL: PRO 30/8/53 part 2. TEexT: Original, with the kind permission of the Pub- 
lic Record Office. 

1. Price had been received by Chatham earlier in the day on which this letter was 
written. (See R.P. to Chatham, 16 May 1772.) For an account of Price’s relations with 
Chatham on the question of relief from subscription, see D. O. Thomas, “Proposed 
Protest Concerning Dissenters: Richard Price and the Earl of Chatham,” 7.U.HS., 
XVI, No. 2 (Oct. 1976), 49-62. 

2. Shelburne wrote to Chatham on 18 March 1772, communicating Price’s wish that 
he, together with a deputation of the Dissenting Ministers be allowed to call upon 
Chatham to solicit his support for the relief of the Dissenters from subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Chatham replied on 3 Apr. 1772 expressing support for the bill. 
See Chatham Corr., IV, 199-201. 

3. The Bill for the Relief of the Protestant Dissenters. 
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it. This is an invaluable blessing which at present it does not enjoy; for, 
in my opinion, a Toleration, limited by law to those who believe the 
doctrinal articles of the Church of England, deserves not the name. Your 
Lordship well knows that we are not applying for any of the emoluments 
of the establishment; but only for leave to continue out of it, without 
being obliged to declare assent to articles which we cannot believe, and 
being subject on that account to penal laws of the severest nature, and 
which we judge to be a disgrace to a free country. We have reason to 
think that in this application we should have met with no difficulties, 
had not the Bishops resolved to oppose us; and if, in consequence of their 
opposition, we should fail of success, and be forced to go on holding at 
mercy a sacred and unalienable right, we shall indeed think ourselves 
very unhappy. The Dissenters in Ireland are tolerated by an Act of the 
6th of George the ist on taking the oaths and abjuring popery, without 
any declaration of faith or subscription.4 The like is true of the Episco- 
palians in Scotland. In the Northern American colonies there are no re- 
ligious tests or establishments of any kind;5 the legislatures there inter- 
posing no farther in religion than levying a tax for the support of public 
worship, which tax is applied by everyone to the support of that mode 
of worship which he likes best. But, my Lord, I am afraid that I am in- 
truding too far on your Lordship. This address proceeds indeed from a 
heart full of respect and admiration, and that has often ecchoed to the 
applauses which have been bestowed on your Lordship by the public 
voice. I rejoyced to hear on monday that you were better. May your valu- 
able life be long preserved to defend the liberties and to promote the 
happiness of this nation. I am, my Lord, with great deference, 
Your Lordship’s most humble 
and most obedient servant 
Richd Price 


P.S. The Earl of Shelburne, to whose kind civility I am greatly obliged, 
convey’d to your Lordship some time ago my Treatise on Annuities,® and 
a Pamphlet on the national debt.7 A Second Edition, much enlarged, of 


4. Irish Statutes. 6 Geo. I. c.5. Cf. 5 Geo. I, c. xxix, which requires an oath of alle- 
giance to King George from all ministers and preachers in Scotland. See H. Hallam, 
The Constitutional History of England (London, 1876), III, 404. 

5. This claim was inaccurate, as Price came to realize. In Observations on the Im- 
portance of the American Revolution (London, 1784) he approves of the article in the 
Constitution of Massachusetts which extends freedom of worship to all Christians, but 
laments that this freedom is not extended to men of all religions. In the same work 
he strongly disapproves of the religious tests for membership of the Senate and House 
of Representatives in Massachusetts and similar tests in Maryland, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware (41-42). 

6. Ie., Observations on Reversionary Payments. 

7. An Appeal to the Public on the Subject of the National Debt. The first and second 
editions of this work appeared in 1772. 
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the last of these pieces was published a few weeks ago; and as you have 
done me the honour of accepting the former Edition, I am encouraged to 
beg your acceptance of this, and therefore have taken the liberty to send 
it, to your Lordship. 


To the Earl of Chatham 


Newington Green May 16th 1772 
My Lord, 

I am afraid I should be guilty of an improper neglect did I not inform 
your Lordship that, I have learnt from the Duke of Richmond,? the Earl 
of Shelburne, and Lord Lyttelton? that the second reading of the dissent- 
ing bill, fixed to next tuesday [19 May], cannot well be put off to any 
later day. The Committee of the body of Dissenting ministers were in- 
deed made extremely happy by the message I deliver’d to them from your 
Lordship, and the information I gave them that, if your health should 
allow, you proposed to attend, in support of their cause, in the House of 
Lords. This will be one of the most distinguishing honours we can re- 
ceive; and we ardently wish that nothing may happen to deprive us of so 
great an advantage. 

I shall never forget, my Lord, the great condescension and kindness 
with which you received me last wednesday [13 May]. May your Lordship 
enjoy health and all that can make you most happy. 

I am, with the utmost regard, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and humble servant 
Rich: Price 


ORIGINAL: P.R.O./30/8/53 part 2. TExT: Original, with the kind permission of the 
Public Record Office. 

1. Charles Lennox, third Duke of Richmond (1735-1806), succeeded to the peerage 
in 1750. He was appointed ambassador at Paris in 1765, and secretary of state for the 
Southern Department in 1766. He resigned the latter post in Aug. 1766 and did not 
return to office until March 1782 when he was appointed master general of the Ord- 
nance, a post which he held until Apr. 1783 and from Dec. 1783 until 1795. He was a 
firm supporter of the American rebels, and in 1778 proposed the recall of troops from 
America. He was a member of the Society for Constitutional Information and advocated 
annual parliaments, the more equitable distribution of constituencies, and universal 
manhood suffrage, at least until he became a member of Pitt’s administration in 1784. 

2. George, first Baron Lyttelton (1709-73), was chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
years 1755 to 1756. His publications include Observations on the Conversion and 
Apostleship of St. Paul (1747) and The History of the life of Henry the Second (1767). 
Both he and Price attended Mrs. Montagu’s salon. 
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To the Earl of Chatham 


Newington-Green May 22d 1772 
My Lord, 

The Committee of the general body of Dissenting ministers, being 
afraid of improperly interupting your Lordship by a personal attendance, 
have desired me to convey to you the enclosed card. It is scarcely possible 
for them to express the gratitude they feel for the support with which, at 
the hazard of your health, you have honoured their cause. Certain it is, 
that the zeal which on this occasion your Lordship has shewn for religious 
liberty, can never be forgotten by the body of Dissenters. We are indeed 
concerned to find, that no force of argument could secure success for us; 
and that we must still continue to owe to the mercy of our governors a 
security to which we have, as we apprehend, a natural right. But, in these 
circumstances, it is a great relief and consolation to us, to think of the 
excellent friends who have appeared for us; and, particularly, of the very 
distinguished honour your Lordship has done us. I hope your Lordship 
will excuse the repeated troubles I have given you by my letters. I re- 
joyced to hear from Lord Shelburne that you have not suffered by your 
attendance on tuesday. I am, my Lord, with great respect, your much 
obliged and 

very humble servant Richd Price 


OrIcINAL: PRO 30/8/53. part 2. Text: Original, with the kind permission of the 
Public Record Office. 

1. On 19 May 1772 Chatham made a famous speech to the House of Lords in support 
of toleration. In answer to Hay Drummond, archbishop of York, he replied, 


The dissenting ministers are represented as men of close ambition: they are so, 
my Lords, and their ambition is to keep close to the college of Fishermen—not of 
cardinals—and to the doctrine of inspired apostles—not to the degrees of interested 
and aspiring bishops. But my Lords, perhaps I may affront your rank or learning 
by applying to such humble antiquated authorities: for I must confess there is 
a wide difference between the bishops of those times and these... . 

You talk of our English Church system; but we have no system: we have a 
Calvinistic creed, a Popish liturgy, and an Arminian clergy. The Dissenters you 
revile contend for a spiritual creed and spiritual worship. . . . I am for this bill, 
my Lords, because I am for toleration, that sacred right of nature and bulwark 
of truth and most interesting of all objects to fallible man. 


See Basil Williams, The Life of William Pitt (London, 1913), Il, 295; Parl. Hist., XVII, 
440-41. 

2. The Bill for the Relief of Protestant Dissenters was defeated in the Lords by 102 
to 29. 
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From Lord Lyttelton 


Hagley June gd, 1772. 
Sir, 

I am very happy that my zeal in the cause of Religious Liberty, and my 
endeavours to obtain it for you and other Dissenters in the manner de- 
sired, have been so kindly received, tho’ they have proved unsuccessful. 
Indeed I never hoped that your Bill could be carried against the unani- 
mous Opposition of the Bishops, supported by the Ministry, in the House 
of Lords.: But it is some comfort to me, that all who spoke against it 
declared themselves so far Friends to the Principle of Toleration, as to 
give you no cause to fear that the persecuting Laws, which continue un- 
repeal’d, will be putt in force against you, if the inclinations of the Gov- 
ernment or the Bishops themselves can prevent it. 

I am, with the most perfect esteem and Regard, 

Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant 
Lyttelton 


PRINTED: The Autograph Portfolio: A Collection of Fac-simile Letters from Eminent 
Persons (London, 1837). Text: The Autograph Portfolio. 

1. The Bill for the Relief of the Protestant Dissenters, though defeated in the Lords, 
received the support of Chatham, Richmond, Camden, Mansfield, and Lyttelton. 


From Joseph Priestley 


Leeds. 21. July 1772. 
Dear Sir 


I think myself exceedingly honoured by the very favourable opinion 
which Lord Shelburne’s proposal? implies that he has entertained of me, 


ORIGINAL: Bodleian. PRinTED: Rutt, I, 175 (part only); Schofield, pp. 105-8. TExtT: 
Original, with the kind permission of the Bodleian Library. I am indebted to Professor 
Schofield’s transcription for the conjectures within square brackets. 

1. Priestley was uneasy at Leeds; he wished to improve his financial position, partly 
on account of his growing family, and partly because he was incurring considerable 
expense in his experimental work. His salary at Leeds “was only one hundred guineas 
per annum, and a house, which was not quite sufficient for the subsistence of my 
family, without a possibility of making a provision for them after my death” (Auto- 
biography, ed. Lindsay, p. 98). When Franklin visited Priestley at Leeds in 1772, he was 
distressed to find him so meagrely supported by his congregation, and exchanged letters 
with John Winthrop on the possibility of finding Priestley a post in one of the Ameri- 
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as, both from your account, and that of others, I conceive him to be, for 
ability and integrity together, the very first character in this kingdom. 
But I really think it would not be in my pewer to render his Lordship 
any services equivalent to the recompence which, in prudence, I ought to 
expect, if ever I leave Leeds; and I could not satisfy myself with receiving 
a salary, without rendering what should appear to myself an equivalent 
service. 

My salary exceeds that of most Dissenting ministers, and I may say 
that the whole of my time is at my own disposal, so that I can pursue 
what studies I please without interruption. Indeed, my place is such, that, 
according to present appearances, the only motive I can ever have to re- 
move is, that, agreeable as my situation is with respect to myself, it af- 
fords me no prospect for making any provision for a growing family. I 
have therefore thought that, if ever I do remove, it must be to America, 
where it will be more easy for me to dispose of my children to their 
advantage. 

I flatter myself, indeed, that I might render his Lordship some service 
with respect to the education of his children, as that is a subject to which 
I have given very particular attention, and with respect to which I have 
had a good deal of experience; but every thing of this nature I consider 
as superseded by the tutor his Lordship will chuse for them; and whoever 
he be, it is not probable that he will submit to be directed by another. 

It is true that my reading and studies have had as great a range as, I 
believe, those of most people, but I imagine that the information which 
his Lordship might occasionally want would relate chiefly to things of a 
political nature, which I have not particularly studied, and require more 
acquaintance with modern history than I can pretend to. 

But supposing that, by changing the course of my studies, I could be- 


can colleges. Both Franklin and Winthrop feared that Priestley’s theological views 
would not be thought to be sufficiently orthodox. (See John Winthrop to Benjamin 
Franklin, 4 Mar. 1773 in Works, ed. Jared Sparks, 10 vols. [Boston, 1836-40], VI, 375- 
78; and Franklin to Winthrop, 25 July 1773 in The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, 
ed. A. H. Smyth, 10 vols. [New York, 1905-7] VI, 106-7.) Shelburne, who had been 
impressed by Priestley’s reputation abroad, wished to make him his librarian, and asked 
Price to begin the negotiations. Priestley was offered £250 per annum and a settlement 
for life, and when Shelburne called upon Priestley at Leeds in Aug. 1772, he added the 
inducement of a house in town and one in the country. Priestley, although he was 
impressed by the terms of the offer, was hesitant; some of his friends, notably Sir John 
Pringle, Johnson, his publisher, and John Lee, advised caution. Price, on his own ac- 
count eager that Priestley should accept, nonetheless scrupulously weighed the pros 
and cons. Franklin was noncommittal, although he took advantage of the occasion to 
demonstrate the merits of his “prudential algebra.” (See R.P. to Shelburne, 31 Oct. 
1772; Joseph Priestley to R.P., 11 Nov. 1772; Joseph Priestley to William Turner, 24 
Aug. 1772, in Rutt, I, 177; Benjamin Franklin to Joseph Priestley, 19 Sept. 1772, in 
Rutt, I, 182.) Priestley finally accepted Shelburne’s offer in Dec., and took up the ap- 
pointment in Mar. 1773. 
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come whatever his Lordship wishes me to be, I am so habituated to do- 
mestic life, and am so happy at home, that it is not possible I should 
receive any compensation for not living in my own family. Or, if it could 
be compatible with his Lordship’s views to compromise this article with 
me, his living partly in London and partly in the country would make it 
impossible for me to take any advantage of officiating as a dissenting 
minister, if any society in London should make choice of me; which, 
however, I do not think very probable; nor do I see from what other 
source I could benefit myself, except, perhaps, from reading lectures, 
either in natural philosophy, or the subjects on which I used to give lec- 
tures at Warrington. 

Please to represent to Lord Shelburne my sentiments on the general 
view of his Lordship’s proposal. If he should think that the obstacles I 
have mentioned may be removed, in a manner consistent with his own 
views, he shall find me very ingenuous and explicit on the subject. 

You want to know what I am doing about am. I have lately resumed 
my experiments on that subject with considerable success. I have perfectly 
ascertained the restoration of air injured by respiration putrefaction, or 
by the burning of candles, spirit of wine or brimstone matches by the 
growing of plants. For this purpose I have made use of mint balm, 
groundsel, and spinage, and have found that this effect depends upon 
the vegetating state of the plants. I have also discovered that air receives, 
in a great measure, the very same kind of injury from flame, as from res- 
piration etc but only about one third in degree. To ascertain this I 
make use of a new and accurate measure of the fitness of air for respira- 
tion, viz a mixture of air genera[ted] by spirit of nitre from all metals, I 
believe, except zinc. [I] get it from iron, tin, copper, silver, quicksilver, 
and gol[d (in] aqua regia). One third of this kind of air mixed with two 
thirds of common air makes it hot, red, and turbid for some time, and is 
so far from making any addition to the bulk of it, that it considerably 
diminishes it. By this means I have a very large scale of mensuration. It 
has no sensible effect on air unfit for respiration, on whatever account it 
be so. I have [no] occasion, therefore, to make use of mice etc to ascertain 
the fit{ness of any] kind of air for breathing. This is the same kind of air 
that [Dr Hales] got from the Walton Pyrites, and which I never expected 
to [see. It has] other remarkable properties. Mixed with inflammable air 
it [makes it] burn green, even tho’ it has been extracted from silver or 
go[ld. By a] mixture of iron filings and brimstone it is reduced from [10 
to 214] whereas common air is only reduced 1/5 in the same circum- 
stanc[es. ] 

By making the process in quicksilver, I have made [farther] observa- 
tions on that very remarkable kind of air which Mr Cavendish got from 
copper by the marine acid, and find about 14 of it to be inflammable. The 
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very same curious appearances arise from the solution of lead, and ina 
small degree from that of iron and tin with the same acid. These are but 
few in number, but I think the principal with respect to importance of 
the observations I have lately made. The pamphlet I have printed only 
contains directions for making Pyrmont water.? I can make better than 
you import; and what costs you five shillings, will not cost me a penny. 
I might have turned quack. Several of my observations relate to air that 
has passed thro’ burning charcoal. These and many others I am pursuing 
farther, and should oftener write to you on these subjects, but that I con- 
sider every correspondence as an additional burden to you. 
I am, with compliments to Mrs. Price Dear Sir 
Yours very affectionately 
J Priestley 


2. Directions for Impregnating Water with Fixed Air (London, 1772). For an account 
of Priestley’s contribution to the development of soda-water, and its experimental use 
to prevent scurvy, see Gibbs, pp. 58-6o. 


From Joseph Priestley 


Leeds Aug. 25 1772 

Dear Sir 
On saturday last Lord Shelburne, as you gave me reason to expect, 
called upon me, and he explained and enforced his proposal in such a 
manner, that I own I am much disposed to comply with it. He said he 
never thought of settling upon me less than goo per An for life, and 
would do as much more as you and myself should think reasonable, so 
we agreed upon the sum mentioned in your letter, 250. Besides I am to 
have a house adjoining to his own in town, and another very near his 
seat in the country.? If, however, we should like the situation in the 
country, it is probable we shall keep to it, myself only attending his Lord- 
ship when he shall require my attendance in London. He gives me what 
time I think proper to consider of his proposals, and also to leave my 
present situation after I have determined to do it. I think however it will 
answer no good end, either to keep his Lordship long in suspense, or to 
stay long here, after I am determined to go; so that, according to all ap- 
pearances, I shall launch into a new sphere of life about Christmas next. 
I am fearful however lest, out of your friendship for me, you should have 


OricINAL: Bodleian. PRinTED: Rutt, I. 178. Text: Original, with the kind permission 
of the Bodleian Library. 
1, See Joseph Priestley to R.P., 21 July 1772 n. 1. 
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led his lordship to expect from me more than I shall be able to fulfill. I 
shall always reflect upon your friendship with equal gratitude, whether 
the issue be happy or otherwise. 

If I should leave Leeds, can you recommend a successor, as my opinion 
will probably be asked on the subject.2 The person I had thought of is 
invited to preach as a candidate at Birmingham. 

I have made very considerable progress in my experiments since I 
wrote to you last, of which I have given some account in a letter to Dr. 
Franklin,3 which I have desired him to transmit to you. 

I have lately heard of a circulating letter of the Dissenting committee 
being seen in Cheshire, but we know nothing of it here. 

With compliments to Mrs Price I am 
Dear Sir Yours sincerely, 
J Priestley 


2. Priestley’s successor at Mill Hill Chapel in Leeds was William Wood. 
3. Possibly Joseph Priestley to Benjamin, 1 July 1772. See Schofield, p. 104. 


From Joseph Priestley 


Leeds. 27 Sep.tr 1772. 

Dear Sir 
You think much too well of me, and are too much concerned about 
me. I am truly sorry for the trouble you have given yourself on my ac- 
count, as it is not now likely to answer the friendly design you had in it.2 
I thought it right to send you Mr Johnson’s letter. It was the first remon- 
strance I received upon the subject. After that Mr Lee? talked to me in 
much the same strain, except that, upon the whole, he seemed inclined to 
think favourably of the Earl of Shelburne’s character. I also find that Sir 
John Pringle,3 and others are of opinion that the state I should be brought 


ORIGINAL: Bodleian. PRINTED: Rutt, I, 183; Text: Original, with the kind permission 
of the Bodleian. 

1. Priestley refers to Price’s attempt on Shelburne’s behalf to secure his services as 
Shelburne’s Librarian. See Joseph Priestley to R.P., 21 July 1772. 

2. 1.e., John Lee, see Joseph Priestley to R.P., 5 Dec. 1771. Another of Priestley’s 
friends, Arthur Lee, the London agent for the colony of Massachusetts, was more opti- 
mistic and encouraging. He wrote to Priestley on 25 Oct. 1772: “Upon the whole, Sir, 
I may venture to assure you, as far as my judgement can direct me, that in Lord Shel- 
burne you will be connected with an amiable and honest man, of a noble nature, and 
exemplary in all the duties of social life’ (R.H. Lee, Life of Arthur Lee [Boston, Mass. 
1829], II, 256). 

gj. Sir John Pringle (1707-82), physician to the king and president of the Royal So- 
ciety. In 1744 Pringle was appointed physician-general to the forces in Flanders and in 
1752 published his Observations on the Diseases of the Army, a work which is said to 
have revolutionized military medicine and sanitation. 
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into would be too dependant and humiliating, and not leave me suff- 
ciently master of my own conduct. 

For my own part, I do think that, if I be capable of doing any good in 
the world, exclusive of my own private interest, I can do it to the most 
advantage in my present situation. It is true that my schemes lead me 
into a variety of expences, and put it out of my power to do much for my 
family; but my children, by the favour of a good providence, may do as I 
myself have done, who had not a single farthing, besides my education, 
to set out with. 

As to the history of experimental Philosophy, it does not appear, from 
Mr Johnson’s last account of the sale of my History of Vision &c that it 
will be worth my while to prosecute it any further. I may, perhaps, in- 
deed, at my leisure, write the history of discoveries relating to atr,4 be- 
cause I shall have particular advantage in doing it, in consequence of 
having made so many observations of my own on the subject. I mean, 
however, to prosecute my experiments as I have opportunity, keeping off 
such as would involve me in much expence. 

I have been long bewildered with a multiplicity of new appearances 
of an extraordinary kind, but I think that now I begin to see a little into 
the nature of them, and am not without hopes that, after another sum- 
mer’s course, I shall be able to give a much better account of them than I 
can at present. I have been improving my electrical apparatus with a 
view to some experiments of that kind this next winter. From a globe, 
which I fitted up this day, I can make a dozen, or twenty pencils fly off at 
a time, a sight which, I fancy, was never seen before. 

My air pump, in Mr Smeaton’s5 construction, is now complete with 
the syphon gage, to shew the degree either of condensation or exhaustion. 
It has sometimes exhausted above 1/1000, whereas the best common pumps 
scarce go beyond 1/100. Mr Canton, I remember, said that his went to 
1/120 when it was in its best order. This pump is also much easier to 
work than any other. I expect to derive great advantage from this instru- 
ment in many of my experiments. I wonder they are not in general use; 
but as far as I can learn there are but two, that are good for anything in 
being, my own and Mr Smeaton’s, both of his making. I am making use 
of it at present to ascertain the specific gravity of different kinds of air, 
and think it rather remarkable that when air is diminished above 1/3 I 





4. See Experiments and Observations on different Kinds of Air, and other Branches 
of Natural Philosophy, connected with the subject, 3 vols. (Birmingham, 1790); see also 
Crook, pp. 153-54. 

5. John Smeaton (1724-92), civil engineer. Elected F.R.S., 1753. Constructed the 
third Eddystone lighthouse. Contributed several papers to Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society including ‘“‘A Letter from Mr. Smeaton to Mr. John Ellicott, F.R.S. 
concerning some improvements made by himself in the Air-Pump,” XLVII (1751-52), 
415-27. 
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can find no constant differences in the specific gravity of about 3 pints 
of it. 

I am desiring of getting subscriptions to the first volume of the Re- 
pository,® as the reprinting of it might make more sets go off. At present, 
I lose near £50 by that work. Myself and a few of my friends wrote the 
greatest part of it. It was a favourite scheme of mine, but I was obliged 
to give it over, 

I am, with compliments to Mrs Price Dear Sir 
Yours sincerely 
J Priestley 


Can you tell me any news of Dr Harwood.7 I hear he left Bristol, and is in 
London. 


6. The Theological Repository which Priestley began in 1769 in order to provide a 
forum for the discussion of biblical studies. It appeared intermittently until 1788. 

7. Edward Harwood (1729-94), classical and biblical scholar, teacher and Dissenting 
minister. Superintended the grammar school at Congleton from 1754 until 1765, when 
he was ordained minister at Tucker Street, Bristol. Settled in London in 1772. In his 
Memoirs Priestley wrote of the time he spent at Nantwich, “Of dissenting ministers, I 
saw most of Mr. Keay, of Whitchurch, and Dr. Harwood, who lived and had a school 
at Congleton, preaching alternately at Leek and Wheelock, the latter place about ten 
miles from Nantwich. Being both of us schoolmasters, and having in some respect the 
same pursuits, we made exchanges for the sake of spending a Sunday evening together 
every six weeks in the summer time. He was a good classical scholar, and a very enter- 
taining companion” (Autobiography of Joseph Priestley, ed. Jack Lindsay, p. 86). 


From Benjamin Franklin 


Cravenstreet, Sept. 28. 1772 
Dear Sir. 

Inclos’d I send you Dr. Priestly’s last Letter, of which a Part is for you, 
he says, but the whole seems as proper for you as for me. I did not advise 
him pro or con, but only explain’d to him my Method of Judging for 
myself in doubtful Cases, by what I called Prudential Algebra.+ 


ORIGINAL: American Philosophical Society. PRINTED: The Papers of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, XIX, 303-4. Text: Original, with the kind permission of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society. 


1. See Benjamin Franklin to Joseph Priestley, 19 Sept. 1772: 


In the Affair of so much Importance to you, wherein you ask my Advice; I cannot 
for want of sufficient Premises, advise you what to determine, but if you please I 
will tell you how. When these difficult Cases occur, they are difficult chiefly be- 
cause while we have them under Consideration all the Reasons pro and con are 
not present to the Mind at the same time; but sometimes one Set present them- 
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If he had come to town, and preach’d here sometimes, I fancy Sir John 
P[ringle] would now and then have been one of his Hearers; for he likes 
his Theology as well as his Philosophy. Sir John has ask’d me if I knew 
where he could go to hear a Preacher of rational Christianity. I told him 
I knew several of them, but did not know where their Churches were in 
Town; Out of Town, I mention’d yours at Newington, and offer’d to go 
with him. He agreed to it, but said we should first let you know our In- 
tention. I suppose, if nothing in his Profession prevents, we may come, if 
you please next Sunday; but if you sometimes preach in Town, that will 
be most convenient to him, and I request you would by a Line let me 
know when and where. If there are dissenting Preachers of that Sort at 
this End of the Town, I wish you would recommend one to me, naming 
the Place of his Meeting. And if you please give me a List of several, in 
different Parts of the Town, perhaps he may encline to take a Round 
among them. At present I believe he has no View of attending constantly 
anywhere; but now and then only as it may suit his Convenience. All 
this to yourself. 

My best respects to Mrs Price and Mrs Barker. With sincere Wishes for 
your Health and Welfare, I am ever my dear Friend, 

Yours most affectionately, 
B. Franklin. 


selves, and at other times another, the first being out of Sight. Hence the various 
Purposes or Inclinations that alternately prevail, and the Uncertainty that per- 
plexes us. To get over this, my Way is, to divide half a Sheet of Paper by a Line 
into two Columns, writing over the one Pro, and over the other Con. Then during 
three or four Days Consideration I put down under the different Heads, short 
Hints of the different Motives that at different Times occur to me for or against 
the Measure. When I have thus got them all together in one View, I endeavour 
to estimate their respective Weights; and where I find two, one on each side, that 
seem equal, I strike them both out: If I find a Reason pro equal to some two 
Reasons con, I strike out the three. If I judge some two Reasons con equal to 
some three Reasons pro, I strike out the five; and thus proceeding I find at length 
where the Balance lies; and if after a Day or two of farther Consideration nothing 
new that is of Importance occurs on either side, I come to a Determination ac- 
cordingly. And tho’ the Weight of Reasons cannot be taken with the Precision 
of Algebraic Quantities, yet, when each is thus considered separately and com- 
paratively, and the whole lies before me, I think I can judge better, and am less 
liable to make a rash Step; and in fact I have found great Advantage from this 
kind of Equation, in what may be called Moral or Prudential Algebra. 


(The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, X1X, 299-300.) 
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To Benjamin Franklin 


Newington-Green Sept goth 1772 
Dear Sir, 

I have sent you enclosed Dr Priestley’s letter to you,? together with an- 
other which I received from him last night.? Indeed I don’t know whether 
to be glad or sorry on account of his rejection of Lord Shelburne’s pro- 
posal.3 I love him and am heartily concerned for him and wish he was 
better provided for. 

I think myself extremely obliged to you for mentioning me to Sir John 
Pringle. I am afraid you will both of you be disappointed in me, should 
you ever honour me in the manner you propose. My principal congrega- 
tion is at Hackney. I preach there every Sunday morning at the meeting 
in the Gravel-Pit field near the Church, beginning at half an hour after 
ten. In the afternoon I preach at Newington-Green and begin at three. 
Next Sunday at Hackney is Sacrament day. A member of the congregation 
also was buried this week. This will limit me to one subject, and there- 
fore you would probably hear me there to more disadvantage next Sun- 
day than on any of the following Sundays. But I refer myself entirely to 
Sir John Pringle’s and your candour. 

Both places are so distant from your end of the town that I can hardly 
expect to see you. I sometimes exchange with some of my brethren in 
the city; but I have at present no prospect of doing this soon. Dr Kippis¢ 
you are acquainted with. He is a worthy and ingenious man of very lib- 
eral principles, and preaches pretty near you, or at Long Ditch near 
Crown-Street in Westminster. Dr Amorys in the afternoon, and Mr White 





ORIGINAL: American Philosophical Society. PRINTED: The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, 
XIX, 309. TEXT: Original. 

1. See Benjamin Franklin to R.P., 28 Sept. 1772. 

2. See Joseph Priestley to R.P., 27 Sept. 1772. 

3. See Joseph Priestley to R.P., 21 July 1772. 

4. Andrew Kippis (1725-95), D.D., F.R.S., was educated at Northampton under Dodd- 
ridge and became a minister at Boston, Lincolnshire, in 1746. He moved to Dorking in 
1750, and from June 1753 until 1786 was pastor at Princes St. Chapel, Westminster. He 
became tutor in classics and philology at Hoxton Academy in 1763, and Professor of 
Belles Lettres at Hackney in 1786. He was elected F.S.A. in 1778 and F.R.S. in 1779. A 
prolific author, he is now perhaps best remembered as editor of Biographia Britannica. 
He was a member of the Honest Whigs. He renounced Calvinism in his youth and 
subsequently inclined towards Socinianism (Wilson, IV, 103-17). 

5. Thomas Amory (1701-74), D.D., nephew of Henry Grove of Taunton. He was a 
tutor at Taunton Academy from 1725 until 1759, succeeding his uncle as chief tutor 
there in 1738. In 1759 he moved to London to become assistant to Samuel Chandler and 
afternoon preacher at Old Jewry, and on Chandler’s death in 1766 he became pastor. In 
1770 he joined Price at Newington Green Meeting House, taking the morning service 
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in the morning at the Old Jewry. Dr Jeffries? at Pinners-Hall Old Broad- 
Street in the afternoon and Dr Flemming§® in the morning; Mr Radcliffe 
in the morning and Dr Calder? in the afternoon at Poor-Jewry-Lane Ald- 
gate; Dr Prior?° in Goodman’s-Fields; Mr Palmer? both parts of the day 
at New-Broadstreet; Mr Pickard12 at Carter-lane near St Pauls in the 


there. He was a member of the Honest Whigs (Wilson, II, 385-93). In a passage which 
throws some light on the reasons why some of the preachers of Christianity “on the 
rational plan” lacked popular appeal, Kippis wrote of Amory, “His sermons, though 
practical, serious, and affecting to the attentive hearer, were rather too close, judicious 
and philosophical for the common run of congregations. To this must be added, that 
the liberality of his sentiments was not calculated for the vulgar, who are, for the most 
part, devoted to bigots and enthusiasts, But Mr. Amory had, what he valued much 
more, the attention and regard of the intelligent and rational Dissenters” (Biog. Brit., I, 
177). 

6. Nathaniel White (1730-83) was educated at Northampton under Doddridge and 
at Daventry under Caleb Ashworth. He became a minister at Hinckley in Leicestershire 
in 1755, and moved to Leeds in 1760. After the death of Samuel Chandler in 1766 he 
became copastor with Thomas Amory at Old Jewry, taking the morning service there. 
In 1770 he became afternoon preacher at Gravel Pit Meeting House, Hackney at the 
same time as Price became morning preacher there. On the death of Amory in 1774 
White relinquished the afternoon service at Gravel Pit, and took both services at Old 
Jewry. He died in 1783 and his funeral sermon, which does not seem to have been 
published, was preached by Price (Wilson, II, 394-98). 

7. Joseph Jefferies (1726-84), LL.D., was educated under Amory at Taunton. He 
became minister to the Baptists at Pinner’s Hall in 1756, and at the time of his death 
was minister to a Baptist congregation at Bury St., St. Mary Axe. He became Professor 
of Civil Law at Gresham College in 1767, the first Dissenting minister, it is said, to hold 
a Sir Thomas Gresham lectureship (Prot. Diss. Mag., VI, 3-5; Mon. Rep., XIII, 752-53; 
Gent. Mag., part 1, LIV (1784), 73). 

8. Caleb Fleming (1698-1779), D.D., entered the ministry relatively late in life. He 
was ordained as pastor at St. Bartholomew’s Close in 1738 and became assistant to James 
Foster at Pinner’s Hall in 1753. After Foster’s death he was pastor there until 1778. 
According to Wilson, early in his career he “enlisted under the banner of Socinus” 
(Wilson, II, 283-90; Jeremy, 165-67). 

g. John Calder (1733-1815), sometime librarian at Dr. Williams’s Library, succeeded 
Price as afternoon preacher at Poor Jewry Lane in 1770. In 1774 the society there was 
dissolved—because of lack of support—and Calder retired from the ministry and confined 
himself to literary activities. For a period he was editor of the Cyclopaedia. He even- 
tually became a member of Thomas Belsham’s congregation at Essex Street. He was a 
member of the Honest Whigs. 

10. William Prior (d. 1774), D.D., was minister at Gravel Lane and Great Alie Street 
from 1756 to 1774 (Jeremy, p. 147). 

11. John Palmer (1729-90) was minister at New Broad Street from 1755 until 1780. 
Although educated as a Calvinist he eventually became a Unitarian. He retired in 1780 
when the society at New Broad Street was dissolved due to lack of support. Palmer was 
the author of Free Thoughts on the Inconsistency of Conforming to any Religious Test, 
as a condition of Toleration, with the True Principles of Protestant Dissent (London, 
1779). 

12. Edward Pickard (1714—78) was an assistant to Thomas Newman at Carter’s Lane, 
near St. Paul’s from 1746 until 1759, and senior minister there from 1759 until 1778. 
He was a prime mover in the Dissenters’ attempt to secure relief from subscription in 
the years 1772 and 1773, and was chairman of the committee for conducting the applica- 
tion to Parliament (Wilson, II, 154-59). 
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morning, and Dr Furneaux?3 at Clapham are all likewise preachers of 
Christianity on the rational plan: But the congregations of many of them 
are very thin, partly perhaps for this very reason. 

I have not yet heard when our Club?4 is to meet. Mrs. Price sends her 
best respects to you. I allways think with much pleasure and gratitude 
of your friendship, and am, Dear Sir, with great regard, 

Your obliged humble servant, 
Richd Price 


P.S. I forgot to mention Mr Farmer?s who preaches in the afternoon at 
Salters-Hall, near the Post-Office. He is one of the most admired preachers 
we have; but he is going to leave Salters Hall at Christmas. He is the au- 
thor of a Dissertation on miracles published two years ago; and also of an 
enquiry into the account of Christ’s temptation in the wilderness; and I 
have just read an essay of his in Manuscript on the Demoniacs the design 
of which is to prove that they were only Epileptics and Madmen. Dr 
Foredice?6 also is well-known. I have read the scheme you gave me, and 
think it deficient; but I will consider it farther and send you a more par- 
ticular account.17 


13. Philip Furneaux (1728-85?), D.D., taught at the academy in Wellclose Square from 
1742/3 until 1749. He was minister at St. Thomas’s, Southwark, from 1747 until 1753, 
when he became pastor to the Independents at Clapham. He published Letters to the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Blackstone concerning his Exposition of the Act of Toleration 
(London, 1770) and An Essay on Toleration (London, 1773). He was a member of the 
Honest Whigs (Jeremy, pp. 157-63). 

14. I.e., the Honest Whigs. 

15. Hugh Farmer (1714-87) was educated at Warrington under Charles Owen and 
at Northampton under Doddridge. On the completion of his course at Northampton he 
became chaplain to William Coward and preacher at the Meeting Place at Walthamstow. 
From 1761 until the end of 1772 he was afternoon preacher at Salters’ Hall. He 
published An Inquiry into the Nature and Design of Christ’s Temptation (1761), 
A Dissertation on Miracles (1771), and An Essay on the Demoniacs (1775). Kippis 
thought that “the was one of the best preachers that have appeared among the Protestant 
Dissenters” (Biog. Brit., V, 681). 

16. James Fordyce (1720-96) was minister at Monkwell Street from 1760 until 1782. He 
acquired a considerable reputation as a preacher even though he was extremely cautious 
in the interpretation of doctrine. According to Wilson “his religious sentiments inclined 
to what is termed liberal, and this liberality increased with age” (Wilson, III, 209-14). 

17. According to the editors of The Papers of Benjamin Franklin William Franklin 
sent to Benjamin the draft of a scheme, subsequently approved, for establishing an 
incorporated fund for Ministers’ Widows and Orphans, and Benjamin forwarded it to 
Price for his criticisms. Price’s reply, which does not seem to have survived, was sent 
to William by Benjamin (see XIX, 312n. and 417n). 
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From Charles Chauncy 


Boston Octr 5th 1772. 
Reverend and Dear Sir, 

Your’s, with your book on ‘“‘Annuities,” etc. I have received, for which 
I return you my hearty thanks. I am not myself a capable judge of per- 
formances of this kind, not having had occasion to turn my tho’ts upon 
such subjects: I can, however, most obviously discern, in that work, the 
marks of a very superior pen, a pen which has set you above most writers, 
and of distinguist character too. Soon, after the receipt of your book, I 
lent it to Mr Winthrop, Hollisian Professor of Mathematicks and Phy- 
losophy at our College in Cambridge, and Fellow of the Royal Society in 
London, who red it with pleasure, and spake of you in such terms of 
honor as would look like flattery should I mention them to you. He has 
entertained an high opinion of your abilities. 

The situation of political affairs in this Province, particularly, is very 
unhappy. In addition to our other grievances, our Governor and the 
Judges of our highest executive Court, are made wholly independent of 
the people here, and so dependant on administration at Home, that we 
can expect no other conduct in them but what will be pleasing to those 
who are endeavouring to fasten on us chains of Slavery; and what aggra- 
vates our unhappiness is, that the money, by which these officers in the 
government are tempted to be tools to carry into execution the arbitrary 
designs of those who hate us, is unconstitutionally taken out of our pock- 
ets, and wickedly made use of to annihalate our privileges by Charter 
and rights as Englishmen.? What may be the effect of having an absolute 
Despot for our Governor, and Judges under a strong biass in favour of 
the measures of those who, with our money, wrongfully taken from us, 
pay them for their judgments, time only will discover. People here of all 
sorts, are greatly uneasie—loud complaints are uttered, both in the public 
prints and in private conversation—the Ministry at home are abhorred— 
and so are those who have the Chief management of our political affairs 
here. The alternative now seems to be, a submission to Slavery, or an 
exertion of our selves to be delivered from it. Which of these will take 


OricINAL: American Philosophical Society. PRINTED: M.H.S.P. (1903), 265. ExT: Orig- 
inal, with the kind permission of the American Philosophical Society. 

1. Observations on Reversionary Payments. 

2. Chauncy refers to the declared intention of the British government to reinforce 
the power of the executive in the colonies following the burning of the Gaspee by setting 
up a Civil List in Massachusetts. The salaries of the governors and the judges were to be 
paid from revenues collected by the commissioners of the Customs at Boston. See 
Bernard Donoughue, British Politics and the American Revolution (London, 1964), 


pp- 17-18. 
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place, and in what way and manner, I know not. My great support is, 
that half a Century will so increase our numbers and strength, as to put 
it in the power of New-England only to tell any Tyrants in great Britain 
in plain english, that they will be a free people, in opposition to all they 
can do to prevent it. But not to trouble you any longer with our political 
troubles. 

The Doctrine of Fatalism, asserted and maintained in a book printed 
by Mr Edwards,3 a minister in New-England, and reprinted in London, 
a few years ago, has, by the assistance of some who were friends to these 
sentiments, unhappily taken a large spread, especially in the Colony of 
Connecticutt. The book I herewith send you (which is the only one I 
have as yet been able to procure) contains the whole of what the Propa- 
gators of Fatalism have to say in its defence, as it is the product of all 
their heads put together.4 I believe you never saw the Supreme Being, in 
any book, so explicitly and directly made the author and planner of moral 
Evil. Tis to me astonishing, that any man who professes a regard to the 
Deity, as these men do, should be able to speak of him as so ordering and 
disposing things as that moral evil should certainly be introduced into 
the world, and that it is desireable it should be, and for the greater good 
too, though great numbers on account of it shall suffer everlasting punish- 
ment. Nothing, as I imagine, could be said worse of the Prince of the 
power of the Air. I should be glad to have your thdts, when at leisure, 
upon this performance, especially that part of it which relates to the in- 
troduction of sin into the world, by the ordering and disposal of God, 
and for the good of the creation. This performance is supposed by too 
many to contain the truth, and to exhibit it in an unanswerable way. 

I fear I have been too tedious; and shall therefore only add, that I am, 
with all due respect, 

Your assured friend and humble servant, 

Charles Chauncy 

1722 he became minister to a Presbyterian Church in New York, and 1726 colleague to 
his grandfather, Solomon Stoddard, a minister in Northampton, Mass. He remained at 
Northampton until 1750, when he was dismissed from his church. In 1757 he was 
chosen successor to Aaron Burr as president of the College of New Jersey at Princeton. 
His works include A Treatise concerning Religious Affections (Boston, 1746): A careful 
and ‘strict Enquiry into the modern prevailing notion of that Freedom of Will, which 
is supposed to be essential to moral agency, vertue and vice, reward and punishment, 
praise and blame (Boston, 1754): and The Great Christian Doctrine of Original Sin 
Defended (Boston, 1758). The last is the work to which Chauncy refers; it was republished 
in London in 1762. 

4. The editors of the Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, Vol. XVII, second 
series, 1903, p. 266, note that “the reference is apparently to the Reverend Stephen West's 
Essay on Moral Agency: containing Remarks on a late anonymous publication entitled 
An Examination of the late Reverend President Edwards’s Enquiry on Freedom of Will. 


The Examination was by the Reverend James Dana, for many years Minister at Walling- 
ford, Conn., and afterward at New Haven.” 
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To the Earl of Shelburne 


Newington-Green Oct. 31s¢ 1772 
My Lord, 

I think myself greatly obliged to you for the letter with which you 
have favoured me, and I cannot help troubling your Lordship with a few 
lines in answer to it. I had seen Dr Kippis a few hours before it was 
brought to me, and he had told me with great satisfaction, that you had 
honoured him with a very kind and obliging answer to the letter which 
he had taken the liberty to write to you. His pamphlet? has sold off fast, 
and he is going to publish a second edition of it. I hope we shall apply 
again this winter; but nothing is yet determined—I have had two letters 
from Dr Priestley since your Lordship was with him, and I expect another 
every day. What his final determination will be, I don’t yet know. I be- 
lieve he is fully sensible that a very fair and generous proposal has been 
made to him. After seeing your Lordship he seemed determined to accept; 
but upon consulting some of his friends, objections were started which 
made him waver. I have myself been very cautious with respect to advis- 
ing him. At the same time that I endeavour to lay before him every in- 
ducement that could be derived from your Lordship’s character, I have 
studied, with the faithfulness of a friend, to allow every objection its 
just weight, and to leave him to be determined by his own views and 
feelings and judgment. His main difficulties are, I believe, founded on 
the apprehension that in the new sphere of life to which he is invited he 
will not be sufficiently master of his own conduct, and that he will be 
brought into such a state of obligation as will deprive him of that Philo- 
sophic ease and liberty and independence which are preferrable to all 
other advantages. Should he at last resolve to accept, I shall receive a con- 
siderable addition to my happiness from his nearness to me, and I believe 
your Lordship would be in possession of a valuable treasure. 

I am glad to find that Mr Jarvis? is gone to Bow-wood Park. All I can 
hear of him confirms me in my good opinion of him; and I cannot help 
hoping that your Lordship will find in him an able, diligent and faithful 


ORIGINAL: Bowood. TExT: Original, with the kind permission of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe. 

1. A Vindication of the Protestant Dissenting Ministers with regard to their late 
Application to Parliament (London, 1772). A second edition was published in 1773. 

2. Thomas Jervis (1748-1833) was educated at the academy in Wellclose Square and 
at Hoxton. Became classical and mathematical tutor at Exeter Academy in 1770, and 
from 1772 until 1783 was engaged by Shelburne on Price’s recommendation to be a resi- 
dent tutor at Bowood. Became minister to the Presbyterians at St. Thomas Street, South- 
wark, in 1783, and minister to the Unitarians at Mill Hill, Leeds, in 1808. 
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tutor to your sons. I am particularly anxious about this, for I think my- 
self highly honoured and obliged by the regard your Lordship has shewn 
to my recommendations. Mr Barre3 was so good as to call upon me some 
time ago. He told me he was to go in a few days to meet Mr Dunning# at 
Bath, who, I hear with particular pleasure has recovered his health. 
The New Editions of my Book on Annuities will be published in about 
a fortnight; and, agreeably to the permission which you have been pleased 
to give me, I have inscribed it to your Lordship. I wish with all my heart 
it was more worthy of your patronage. I have taken a good deal of pains 
in enlarging and improving it. In a new Preface I have given an account 
of Lord North’s plan for paying off the national debt, and added some 
observations and proposals to which I wish I could engage the attention 
of our governors. But this is not of my power, and I expect no success. I 
have however satisfied my own judgment on a subject of the utmost con- 
sequence to this kingdom. 
I most heartily wish your Lordship all that can make you happy; and 
am, my Lord, with sincere attachment and great regard, 
Your Lordship’s obliged and obedient 
humble servant 
Richd Price 


P.S. Mrs Price presents her respectful compliments. I hope soon to have 
the pleasure of seeing you in London. I have not meant to intimate by 
what I have said of Dr Priestley that any farther persuasion should be 
used with him. I think with your Lordship that enough has been said to 
him, and that it may be now right to leave him to resolve as he shall judge 
best. 


3. Isaac Barré (1726-1802), soldier and politician, fought under Wolfe at Quebec. M.P. 
for Chipping Wycombe (1761-74) and for Calne (1774-90). Celebrated for his opposition 
to the Stamp Act. Treasurer of the Navy in Rockingham’s administration in 1782, and 
postmaster general under Shelburne. 

4. John Dunning (1731-83), first Baron Ashburton. His great reputation at the bar was 
established by his arguments against general warrants in Leach v. Money (1765). Ap- 
pointed solicitor general in 1768 but resigned in 1770; thereafter he continually opposed 
the administration’s American policy. On 6 Apr. 1780, he moved the famous motion, 
“The influence of the Crown has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished.” 

5..The third edition of O.R.P., which Price dedicated to Shelburne. This edition did 
not, however, appear until 1773. 
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From Joseph Priestley 


Leeds. 11 Nov. 1772.3 
Dear Sir 

Please to transmit the inclosed papers to Mr. Pickard.2 The ministers 
in this neighbourhood are a very mixed body, many of them rigid cal- 
vinists, and much influenced by Mr Hitchin.3 They came to oppose and 
wrangle; but by judicious and fair management, they were brought not 
only to make no opposition, but to acquiesce in every thing we proposed. 
We were obliged, however, to divide, subdivide, and distinguish, as you 
will perceive by our minutes. 

I still continue inclined to accept of Lord Shelburne’s proposal, not- 
withstanding I have heard more said against it than I have yet communi- 
cated to you; and I cannot help thinking that it will put me more in the 
way of being useful both to my family, and the world, than, I can be in 
my present situation. This I observe, that those who are acquainted with 
Lord Shelburne encourage me to accept of his proposal; but most of those 
who know the world in general, but not Lord Shelburne in particular, 
dissuade me from it. All of them also greatly overrate my present situa- 
tion, of which myself only can be a judge, and by comparison with which 
I must estimate any other situation. I hope to see you the first week in 
December, having agreed to take part of a chaise in company with Mr 
Lindsey,4 and another petitioning clergyman. We expect to be in London 


OrIcINAL: Bodleian. PRINTED: Rutt, I, 184; Schofield, pp. 111-12. TeExr: Original. 

1. In his Life of William Earl of Shelburne, Lord Fitzmaurice suggests that this letter 
was dated 11 Aug. 1772 (I, 436n.) 

2. I.e., Edward Pickard, who was chairman of the Protestant Dissenting ministers in 
London and Westminster. Priestley was active in gaining the support of his fellow 
Dissenting ministers for a further application to Parliament for relief from subscription, 
but as this letter makes clear he encountered some opposition, notably from the 
Calvinists. 

3. Edward Hitchin, the Younger. Published Free Thoughts on the Late Application 
of some Dissenting Ministers to Parliament (London, 1772). 

4. Theophilus Lindsey (1723-1808). Educated at Leeds and St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. He became rector of Kirby Wiske, Yorkshire, in 1753, which he exchanged for a 
living at Piddletown in Dorset in 1756, and was appointed vicar of Catterick in 1763. 
After the failure of the Latitudinarians in the Church to obtain relief from subscription 
by the Feathers Tavern Petition, he resigned his benefice and became leader of the Uni- 
tarians. In 1760 he had married Hannah Elsworth, a stepdaughter of Archdeacon 
Francis Blackburne, author of The Confessional. It was under the influence of Black- 
burne’s views that Lindsey’s own beliefs moved towards Unitarianism. He began taking 
Unitarian services at Essex House in Essex Street, London, on 17 Apr. 1774. 
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on the tuesday night or Wednesday morning, and on that day I propose 
to wait upon you. 

I intend to send to Mr Johnson and you, by the first coach, copies of 
the second volume of my Jnstitutes,5 and if you have time, could wish 
you would give it a perusal before it goes into the world. 

I sent my papers for the Royal Society by a ®[pri? ] hand® on tues- 
day last (this day sen’night) to be delivered by Mr. Johnson to Dr Frank- 
lin, and by him to be sent to Dr Maty.7 I hope they are arrived, tho’ I 
have this day received a letter from Dr Maty, desiring me to send them as 
soon as I can get them ready. 

I am still making a few experiments, the account of which I propose 
to bring with me. They will be a kind of Appendix to the papers I have 
sent up; containing an account of all kinds of air got by all the acids, 
from all the metals and semi metals, most of which I have got from Mr 
Mitchell; Bismuth and Nickel give nitrous air,8 and Regulus of Antimony, 
part nitrous air, and part that which shrinks up at the contact of water. 
Platina is very intractable. 

I have just found, to my great surprise, that a quantity of air, which I 
got about a year ago from salt petre, and which was then quite whole- 
some, and in which a candle burned perfectly well, is now become in the 
highest degree noxious, and makes no effervescence with nitrous air. It 
stood in water; and common air, in the same circumstance, I find not to 
be injured at all [in] the same time. 

I am, with compliments to Mrs Price, 

Dear Sir, 
Yours sincerely 
J Priestley 


5. Institutes of Natural and Revealed Religion, 11 (London, 1773). (Crook, pp. 41-42). 

6. Rutt reads “private hand,” Schofield, ‘‘first load.” 

7. Matthew Maty (1718-76), physician, writer, and librarian. He was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1751; and from 1762 was their foreign secretary, and from 1765 
their secretary. Under-librarian (1753) and principal librarian (1772) at the British 
Museum. 

8. Nitric oxide. 
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From Ezra Stiles? 


Newpt Rh Isld Nov goth 1772 
Rey Sir, 

Mr. Marchant? has urged me to write to you Sir upon the Subject of 
an american Bishop. I heard that our Friends in England were amply 
supplied with materials on that subject from Boston N York and Phila- 
delphia, but he tells me that you yet wish to receive further information 
of the sense of the Colonies upon that matter. I intended therefore to 
have written sooner and largely upon it but avocations prevent me from 
doing it by this opportunity. In the meantime I may say in general that 
to me it no ways appears proper that we on our part should make any 
concession in favour of a Spiritual Bishop of the Church of England. 
Such a thing cannot take place. It is possible we should ever have con- 
sidered that an american Bishop of the Church of England shall be purely 
spiritual. We have precedents so strongly to the contrary as to prevent 
any such confidence. A succession of the Bishop of London’s Commissaries 
in Virginia has been upheld now for 7o or 80 years. So lately as the 22 of 
Oct last the Rev. John Camm3 the Bishop’s Comissary received the King’s 
letters appointing him one of the Council of that Colony. This is joyning 
the secular and spiritual Character together. The late Commissary4 who 
died this or last year in Portugal was of as mixt a Character as any Bishop 


OricinaAL: Yale University Library. TrExt: Original, with the kind permission of Yale 
University Library. 

1. Ezra Stiles (1727-95) was educated at Yale, where he was appointed tutor in 1749. 
He became minister of the Second Congregational Church at Newport, Rhode Island, in 
1755. On Franklin’s recommendation he was admitted D.D. at Edinburgh in 1765. In 
1778 he was installed as president and Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Yale. In 
1790 he became president of the Society for the Abolition of Slavery. 

2. Henry Marchant (1741-96) became attorney general of Rhode Island in 1771. He 
visited England from Aug. 1771 until July 1772 on private legal business and as an agent 
for Rhode Island. For an account of this visit, see David S. Lovejoy, “Henry Marchant 
and the Mistress of the World,” William and Mary Quarterly, XII (1955), 375-98. 
Marchant was a delegate to the first Continental Congress in the period 1777-79. 

3. John Camm (1718-78), an Anglican clergyman, He was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and became minister of Newport Parish, Isle of Wight County, in 1745, 
Professor of Divinity at the College of William and Mary in 1771. In 1771 he also 
became commissary of the bishop of London, member of the Council of Virginia, and 
rector of Bruton Parish. He favoured the establishment of a bishopric in Virginia. 

4. John Camm’s predecessor as president of the College of William and Mary was James 
Horrocks (1734-72), who was appointed to that office in 1764. He too was commissary 
of the bishop of London, member of the Council of Virginia and rector of Bruton Parish. 
He favored the establishment of an American episcopate. Died in Portugal on 20 Mar. 
1772 on his way home to England. See Carl Bridenbaugh, Mitre and Sceptre (New York, 


1762), pp. 317-20, 324. 
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in England. He was member of the Kings Council and so of the provin- 
cial Legislature, he was a Judge of the Supreme Court of Law, he was 
president of the College of William and Mary, and Rector of a parish. 
What Assurance can we rely upon that a spiritual Bishop will not soon 
in virtue of the King’s mandamus be introduced into the civil legislature 
of some colony? It cannot be doubted he would be. It is delusory there- 
fore to blind us with any assurances that the civil rights and religious 
Liberty will be unaffected with the coming of Bishops. Even the popish 
Bishop Briand’ may as well be introduced into the Council of the prov- 
ince of Quebec by the King’s Letters, as Romanists be made Members of 
the Legislature of Canada. That it is not as yet done is not an argument 
that it may not be done at a convenient time hereafter, when reasons of 
State may incline the Ministry to give this gratification to the numerous 
Body of the King’s roman catholic Subjects in Canada. In truth I doubt 
not such an Event will happen soon after the Introduction of English 
protestant Bishops in the colonies. I expect Bishops in time. I only wish 
that we be not accessory to them coming by any concession on our part. 
Let us peaceably submit, but let us not pull down destruction upon our 
own heads. Let not any thing in the writings of the venerable Dr. Chaun- 
cy or others on this side the water be pressed into such a service. 

Mr. Marchant favor’d me with the perusal of your Treatise on An- 
nuities.6 Accept my Thanks for the pleasure that book gave me. May you 
have the divine presence in all your Labours for the good of Mankind, 
especially for religious Liberty and the Kingdom of our divine Redeemer. 

With great esteem and respect I am Dear Sir your affectionate Brother 
and fellow labourer 

Tho’ unknown humble Servant 
Ezra Stiles 


5. Jean Olivier Briand (1715-94) was Roman Catholic Bishop of Quebec in the period 
1766 to 1784. In 1766 the British government gave an informal consent to his consecration 
as bishop of Quebec with the official title of Superintendent of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Canada. He played an important part in keeping the French Canadians at 
least passively loyal to the British Crown during the period of the American Revolu- 
tion. See New Catholic Encyclopaedia (Washington, D.C., 1967), II, 794-95. 

6. L.e., Observations on Reversionary Payments. 
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From Henry Marchant 


Newport Novr 21th 1772 
Reverend Sir, 

I was sorry I had not the Pleasure of seeing you again just before I left 
England. I sent you a few lines very shortly expressing my Gratitude for 
your Politeness and Friendship, which I hope came to Hand—you may 
remember Sir that I took the Liberty of recommending the Rev’d Dr. 
Stiles: of this Town as a Correspondant to you, and you were so obliging 
as to say it would be agreable. In this Sir, I had the Publick Good at 
Heart and particularly Religious Liberty—I knew you were distinguished 
Friend to both, and the Cause I conceived might be served by frequent 
Communications of Facts and Sentiments from each Side the Water from 
Honest and ingenious Men. If there is any thing worth living or dying 
for, I think it is civil and religious Liberty, and I wish my Abilities were 
equal to my Zeal therein; I can only promise to make one of the Number 
that shall continue to glow with Ardour, while I look to others for for- 
midable Defenders of the Cause. 

I shall not fail however of communicating to you Sir and others what 
at any Time hereafter may occur to me wherein the Interests of Liberty 
may be concerned. At Present I content myself with enclosing you the 
Sentiments of my Worthy Friend. 

I arrived at Boston after Eight Weeks Passage. The latter part of it we 
had very disagreable Weather, and once were in Great Danger of being 
consumed by Fire, thro’ the Carelessness of the Carpenter who had left a 
Pot of Pitch on the Fire, which boiled Over, catched into a Flame and 
set on Fire the Caboose,? but we were so happy as in a few Minutes to 
extinguish it. Upon my Landing I had the melancholy News of the Death 
of my Third and only Son about three years old. He died of the Measles, 
my two Daughters had it very ill, but are happily recovered. Mrs Mar- 
chant, from Her great Affliction, and Trouble, I found very low in Health 
and Spirits, but I hope She is getting better. She desires her kind Regards 
to you Sir and Mrs. Price, as She esteems Herself highly interested in the 
Civilities I received from you and other Friends in England. Suffer me 
to conclude with assuring you that I am your most obliged Friend and 
Servant 


Henry Marchant 





OricINaAL: Newport Historical Society. Ext: Original with the kind permission of New- 
port Historical Society. 

1. See Ezra Stiles to R.P., 20 Nov. 1772. 

2. Le., the cooking-room on the ship’s deck (OED). 
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From Joseph Priestley 


Leeds, 26 Novbr 1772. 
Dear Sir 

I give you this line to inform you that I do not now expect to be in 
town before Wednesday, and probably late at night. Being disappointed 
of Mr Lindsey’s company, I think to take the York stage coach. I shall be 
engaged to dine on Thursday, and if I do not see you on the morning of 
that day, I shall depend upon seeing you in the evening, at the Royal 
Society. 

There was, I recollect, an omission in the copy I sent you of our letter 
to Sir G. Savile. After the first paragraph, ending with, Articles of the 
Church of England, add and to procure relief for dissenting tutors and 
schoolmasters. 

The last course of experiments I mentioned, to you, I have pursued 
considerably farther, but the results are too particular to be recited in a 
letter. I propose this day to draw up an account of them, together with a 
supplement to my chapter on nitrous air, and that of the miscellaneous 
experiments, for the Royal Society. I shall only inform you, that I have 
found, to my great surprize, that this vapour of spirit of salt,2 which is 
always reckoned the weakest of all the mineral acids, has never failed to 
dislodge the other two, and seize upon their bases. It decomposes alum 
and nitre; and, joining itself to the phlogiston of sulphur, becomes in- 
flammable air. It also extracts phlogiston from the rust of iron, and the 
precipitate of copper, and by that means also becomes inflammable air. 

I think I told you that the air which I extracted from nitre, and which 
was, at first, wholesome and good, had, in the course of a year, become 
highly noxious. By washing it in rain water a few minutes it became again 
as good as any air in the world, and a candle burned in it perfectly well. 
This fact appears more extraordinary to me than it can do to you, or any 
body else. 

I cannot help flattering myself that the prosecution of these experi- 
ments will lead me, or others, into a farther insight into the constitution 


ORIGINAL: Bodleian. PRINTED: Rutt, I, 186; Schofield, pp. 113-14. TExtT: Original, with 
the kind permission of the Bodleian Library. 

1. Sir George Savile 1726-84), M.P. for Yorkshire from 1759 until November 1783. He 
declined to accept office, preferring to remain an independent member, for he believed 
that as such he could render greater service. He was a strong supporter of the Dissenters 
in their movement to obtain relief from subscription. He also supported parliamentary 
reform. 

2. Le., hydrochloric acid. 
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of the atmosphere, and also to a farther knowledge of the nature of 
metals and acids, &c. 

Upon looking over this letter, I think it will be in vain to send it to 
any of our friends, as I think they will not be able to read it. If you can 
do it, who are more used to my hand, I shall be very glad. 

With compliments to Mrs. Price, I am 

Dear Sir, 
Yours sincerely 
J Priestley. 


From Thomas Reid? 


ca. 1772/3 


Dear Sir, 

I beg leave to introduce to your acquaintance the bearer Mr Patrick 
Wilson,? whose paper on the Aberration of Light was shewn to you some 
months ago by Mr Maskelyne.3 As he goes to London about Business, 
he was very desirous to be introduced to you and to have the opportunity 
of thanking you in person for the trouble you was so good as to take in 
giving your opinion of that Paper. Mr. Maskelyne’s Remarks do not 
satisfy either him or me that the Notion he has started is void of founda- 
tion. And if you have leisure to enter again into the subject with him, I 
am very hopefull that you well understand one another more clearly and 
come to be of one Mind. But I would be sorry to rob you of any of that 
Time which is devoted to the benefit of the Nation. 

I have seen your Observations on Reversionary payments, and it is a 
Work which I value highly. It gies me great Pleasure to hear that it has 
raised an allarm, and shaken the foundation of many Visionary Schemes 
which would have produced Ruin to many innocent families. 

About forty years ago there was Phrenzy in the Nation about mechani- 


ORIGINAL: Birkwood ms. King’s College, Aberdeen. PRINTED: Original, with the kind 
permission of King’s College, Aberdeen. 

1. Thomas Reid (1710-96) succeeded Adam Smith in the Chair of Moral Philosophy 
at Glasgow in 1764. In the same year he published his Inquiry into the Human Mind, 
which was principally devoted to a criticism of David Hume. He retired from teaching 
in 1780 and spent the remainder of his life preparing his lectures for publication. His 
Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man appeared in 1785 and his Essays on the Active 
Powers of Man in 1788. 

2. Patrick Wilson (1743-1811) succeeded his father Alexander (see below) in the 
Chair of Practical Astronomy at Glasgow in 1784. 

3. Nevill Maskelyne (1732-1811), astronomer, F.R.S. Maskelyne became Astronomer 
Royal in succession to Nathaniel Bliss in 1765. Both he and Price were interested in the 
phenomenon known as the transit of Venus. See R.P. to Benjamin Franklin, g0 Dec. 1770. 
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cal Projects. Many were ruined and many more were in danger of being 
drawn into ruin by such Projectors. This Disease seems to have been 
cured in a great degree by shewing Men clearly upon principles of Science 
the utmost Effects that the Mechanical Powers can produce. And in this 
I think Desaguliers4 had no small merit at that time. I hope your Ob- 
servations will have no less Success in curing the present Epidemical Di- 
sease of trusting to visionary Projects of Reversionary Annuities by shew- 
ing upon Scientifick Principles, the utmost Effects that can be expected 
from such Projects. 

I have not yet had leisure to examine your Sentiments upon the Na- 
tional Debt® with the Attention I would wish. But as it is a Subject of the 
utmost Importance to this Nation so I have been long persuaded that the 
Administration may receive great aid in this Matter from those who have 
entered most deeply into the Science of Numbers. It is much to the Hon- 
our of Science, and ought to draw more Respect to it than it commonly 
meets with in this age of Dissipation that even the most abstract parts of 
it are found of so great utility in the affairs of Life. 

Your respect for Dr. Leechman® is well founded. He is a Man of great 
Worth and Respects you highly. I am sorry to acquaint you that he has 
been very valetudinary this Winter. I am with very great Esteem 

Dear Sir 
[no signature] 


(earlier draft) 

Dear Sir 

I wrote you some time ago by Mr McAlpine. The bearer of this is Mr, 
Patrick Wilson an intimate acquaintance of my family, and the Son of 
one of our Professors7 here. His business which is that making of Printing 
Types, calling him to London I desired the favour of him to call upon 
you. And if it should fall in your way to shew him any Civilities I will 
take it as done to myself. 


4. Jean-Theophile Des Aguliers (1683-1744), physicist and mathematician. 

5. Price’s Observations on Reversionary Payments contains an essay “Of Public 
Credit and the National Debt.” Price returned to the theme in his An Appeal to the 
Public on the Subject of the National Debt. See R.P. to Chatham, 13 May 1772. 

6. See Benjamin Franklin to R.P., 1 Aug. 1767. 

7. Alexander Wilson (1714-86) became the first Professor of Practical Astronomy in 
the University of Glasgow in 1760. In 1774 his “Observations on the Solar Spots’ was 
published in Phil. Trans., LXIV (1774), part 1, 1-30. In 1742 in association with John 
Baine he started the first typefoundry in Scotland at St. Andrews. In 1744 the foundry 
was moved to Camlachie near Glasgow (see Colin Clark, A Chronology of Printing 
[London, 1969], p. 106). Wilson and Baine provided the Foulis Brothers with letter 
types. See Alexander Wilson and sons, A specimen of some of the printing types cast in 
the foundry of Alexander Wilson and Sons (Glasgow, 1772). 
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From the Earl of Chatham 


[extract] 


Burton-Pynsent, January 16, 1773. 

In writing to you, it is impossible the mind should not go of itself to 

that most interesting of all objects to fallible man—Toleration. Be as- 

sured, that on this sacred and unalienable right of nature, and bulwark 

of truth, my warm wishes will always keep pace with your own. Happy, 
if the times had allowed us to add hopes to our wishes. 


PRINTED: Price published this extract from Chatham’s letter in A Discourse on the Love 
of Our Country. See 2nd ed. (London, 1789), p. 38. The manuscript of this letter does not 
appear to be extant. TEXT: A Discourse on the Love of Our Country. 


To the Earl of Shelburne 


Feb: 23d 1773 
My Lord, 

Colonel Barre having told me last night that you wished to know where- 
in the Dissenting Bill this year differs from last year’s Bill; I take the 
first opportunity to inform your Lordship that the difference consists 
chiefly in the two following particulars. ist. This year’s Bill, instead of 
repealing the subscription to the Articles of the Church of England re- 
quired of Dissenting ministers, only directs, that provided any scruple 
such a subscription, they shall be at liberty, in the room of it, to make 
and subscribe the following declaration. 

I declare, as in the presence of Almighty God, that I am a christian 
and a Protestant, and that as such I receive the Revelation of the will of 
God contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament as the 
rule of my faith and practice. 





ORIGINAL: P.R.O. 30/8/53 part 2. Text: Original, with the kind permission of the 
Public Record Office. 

1. Following their failure to secure relief from subscription to the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles in 1772, the Dissenting ministers presented a revised bill in Feb. 1773, but like its 
predecessor although it passed the Commons it failed in the Lords. Some of the Dis- 
senting ministers were much opposed to making the declaration that this bill required. 
Joseph Priestley, for example, thought that one of the consolations for the failure of 
the application in 1773 was that the Dissenters when they next applied would be able 
to proceed without the declaration that “has divided and embarrassed us so much.” See 
Joseph Priestley to Caleb Rotheram, 31 May 1774 (Rutt, I, 233). On Price’s attitude to 
the declaration see D. O. Thomas, pp. 176-77. 
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It has been thought that offering this Alternative would appear more 
respectful to the Articles, and therefore give less offence to our enemies. 
The present Bill farther, instead of requiring every person who wants to 
be qualified, to produce a Testimonial from three qualified ministers 
declaring that they acknowledge him as a Protestant Dissenting minister 
and that he is a person of good moral character, makes such a Testimonial 
sufficient if given by six of the congregation to which he belongs. But that 
your Lordship may be more fully informed on this subject, I have thought 
proper to send the inclosed case. I would have sent the Bill itself, but 
there are no copies of it nor has it been yet printed. Last night leave was 
given without a debate or division to bring into the House of Commons 
this Bill; Mr Page,? Sir Roger Newdigate3 &c having declared that they 
chose to wave all opposition to it till it was brought in, and they could 
know wherein it differed from the last Bill. At the same time they ac- 
quainted the House that they were confirmed in their resolution to op- 
pose it. Next Monday is the day appointed for reading it for the first time. 
I shall be obliged to your Lordship for delivering my very respectful 
compliments to Lady Arabella.4 Mrs. Price also hopes your Lordship and 
Lady Arabella will accept her best respects. Our best wishes likewise at- 
tend Lord Fitzmaurice5 and Mr Petty.6 I am, my Lord, in hopes of the 
pleasure of seeing you again soon in London, and under a very grateful 
sense of the kind attention and friendship with which you have honoured 
me, 

Your Lordship’s most obliged 

and obedient Humble servant 

Richd Price 


P. S. My compliments to Mr. Jarvis.7 The inclosed reasons will give your 
Lordship an Idea of an Opposition into which the Lay irregular Preach- 


2. Francis Page (1726-1803), M.P. for Oxford University from 1768 until 1801. 
Throughout his career in Parliament he spoke in defense of the privileges of the Church 
of England and against relief for Dissenters (Namier and Brooke, III, 242-43). 

3. Sir Roger Newdigate (1719-1806), fifth Baronet of Harefield and Arbury, M.P. 
for Middlesex (1742-47) and Oxford (1751-80), originator of the Newdigate Prize. ‘““New- 
digate took the lead against all attempts to relieve Dissenters, which, he said in the 
House of Commons on 10 Mar. 1779, ‘ought to be opposed by every man who held the 
constitution of his country sacred, and who regarded the religion of his country .. . 
as the foundation of all liberties’”” (Namier and Brooke, III, 198). 

4. Lady Arabella Denny (née Fitzmaurice), (d. 1785). Sister of John, first Earl of Shel- 
burne, married Alfred Denny, a grandson of the Earl of Coningsby. Her nephew, Shel- 
burne, held her in high esteem. See Lord Fitzmaurice, Life of William Earl of Shelburne, 
I, 8. 

5. John Henry Petty (1765-1809), elder son of Shelburne by his first marriage. He 
was styled Viscount Fitzmaurice until 1784, then Earl Wycombe until 1805 when he 
became second Marquis of Lansdowne upon the death of his father. 

6. William Granville Petty (d. 1778), Shelburne’s second son by by his first marriage. 

4. I.e., Thomas Jervis. See R.P. to Shelburne, 31 Oct. 1772. 
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‘ers about London, chiefly methodists, have entered against us. They are 
circulating a Petition to the House of Commons against us, which is 
signed by all the Laity they can procure, Barbers, Household-Servants etc. 
There is another paper of reasons against us given at the door of the 
House of Commons, and signed by 13 ministers belonging to the body 
of London ministers. Six of these are Scotch; and the rest persons who 
preach in the same way with the Methodists, and warmly attached to the 
Articles. These, together with the Lay preachers just mentioned not on 
the list of approved ministers, form the body of Dissenting ministers 
mentioned by the Bishop of London in the House of Lords. The whole 
number of approved ministers of the three denominations in London is 
95. Near 70 of these together with 740 country ministers, all representa- 
tives of congregations, have set their names to declarations of approba- 
tion and concurrence. We expect many more names; and the whole num- 
ber of Dissenting ministers in England and Wales we imagine to be about 
a thousand. 


To the Earl of Chatham 


Newington-Green March 11th 1773 

My Lord 
Your condescension in honouring me with the letter! which I received 
from your Lordship some time ago has greatly impress’d my mind; and 
tho’ very unwilling to give your Lordship any trouble, I cannot suffer it 
to continue without notice. The Treatise? which you have been pleased 
to accept so kindly has met with more success in the world than I ever 
expected. I have had the satisfaction to find that it has prevented a great 
deal of mischief that must in time have been produced by the various 
Annuity Societies in London and elsewhere. But at the same time I have 
the pain to know that the object which I think of the greatest importance 
is not likely to be affected by any thing I can write. All that I converse 
with are persuaded that the national debt is one of our greatest evils, and 
that, if not soon put into some fixed course of redemption, it must termi- 
nate in all the calamities of a public bankruptcy; but there is no proba- 


ORIGINAL: P.R.O. 30/8/53 part 2. TExT: Original, with the kind permission of the Public 
Record Office. 

1, Chatham to R.P., 16 Jan. 1773. 

2. Observations on Reversionary Payments. 
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bility that either mine or any other scheme for reducing it within the 
bounds of safety, will be ever adopted.3 

Your Lordship, probably, well knows that the Body of protestant Dis- 
senting ministers are applying again to Parliament. A Bill for tolerating 
them was last night read a second time in the House of Commons.4 The 
opposition to it there is so feeble that we doubt not but it will pass. In 
the House of Lords, where probably we shall be in three weeks or a 
month our prospect is indeed dark and doubtful. But it would be less so, 
could we entertain any hope of being again distinguish’d by your Lord- 
ship’s attendance and support. This would again dignify our defeat, and 
go a great way towards reconciling us to our lot. But we all know that we 
cannot expect the repetition of such a favour. The honour done us and 
the obligation confer’d upon us last year by your Lordship will never be 
forgotten by us. The zeal your Lordship then expressed for our rights as 
men and Christians, or (to use your Lordship’s striking language)5 for 
Toleration, that sacred right of nature and bulwark of truth and most 
interesting of all objects to fallible man, will be always mentioned with 
admiration, and gratitude among us. We have made a few alterations in 
this year’s Bill; but there are none of particular consequence except the 
following; Instead of repealing the subscription to the Articles, the pres- 
ent Bill continues it, and only enacts, that if any scruple it, they shall be 
entitled to the benefits of the Toleration Act, if (besides taking the Oaths 
of Allegiance and Supremacy and renouncing Popery) they shall sub- 
scribe a declaration, that they are Christians and Protestants, and receive 
the Revelation of the will of God contained in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament as the rule of their faith and practice. We have 
thought, that offering this Alternative would have the appearance of 
greater respect to the Articles, and also tend to conciliate the Bishops. 


3. Price’s concern that the growth in the national debt was threatening the nation 
with bankruptcy—a concern which he expressed in his chapter “Of Public Credit and 
National Bankruptcy” in O.R.P. and in his pamphlet An Appeal to the Public on the 
Subject of the National Debt (see R.P. to George Walker, 3 Aug. 1771)—was shared by 
many of his contemporaries. In his essay “Of Public Credit” Hume wrote, “either the 
nation must destroy public credit, or public credit will destroy the nation” (see Essays, 
Moral, Political and Literary, ed. T.H. Green and T.H. Grose [London, 1889], I, 390; and 
cf. D, Hume, The History of England [London, 180g], III, 215, and V, 475-76n.). Black- 
stone wrote, ““Thus much is indisputably certain, that the present magnitude of our 
national encumbrances very far exceeds all calculations of commercial benefit, and is 
productive of the greatest inconveniences” (Commentaries on the Laws of England, 
14th ed. [London, 1803], I, 328). For Adam Smith’s apprehensions, see The Wealth of 
Nations, 10th ed. (London, 1802), III, 4o2ff. An instructive list of gloomy prophecies con- 
cerning the national debt which were current at this time is given by Sir John Sinclair 
in The History of the Public Revenue of the British Empire (London, 1789), Appendix, 
pp- 69-75. 

4. Parl. Hist., XVII, 764-66. 

5. Price quotes from Chatham to R.P., 16 Jan. 1773. 
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We have determined to apply this Session partly because the public 
attention to the subject is now fresh, but principally because we thought 
it would appear more respectful to goverment to apply now rather than 
the next session and just at the eve of a general election. Should we fail 
now, I shall for my own part consider this point as decided against us 
till the times alter, and the administration of public affairs falls into 
hands more favourable to civil and religious liberty. 

In the Appendix just publish’d to Sir John Dalrymple’s® History,7 I 
find that Charles the IInd intended by the severity of the laws now in 
being against Protestant Dissenters to oblige them to take up arms, that 
he might be furnished with a pretence for increasing his army, and estab- 
lishing by that means Popery and despotism. How hard is it that in this 
more liberal age and under a family to which we have been always the 
warmest friends, we cannot succeed in procuring the repeal of laws made 
with views so odious and savage? 

Your Lordship has, I suppose, heard of a petition’ against us which 
has been presented to the House of Commons. It has originated with a 
set of lay-Preachers in and about London who don’t belong to the body 
of Dissenting ministers, and whom most of us never heard of before. It is 
signed by a 1012 persons most of them methodists and persons in the 
lowest stations. They were to have been heard by their council yesterday, 
but Mr Perrin whom they had retained having returned his Brief and 
disappointed them, a motion was made for granting them farther time, 
which was rejected by a great majority. They pray for relief; and the only 
relief they can want is that we may not be relieved. 

There are likewise thirteen of the body of regular and approved Lon- 
don ministers, chiefly Scotchmen and Preachers in the way of the Meth- 
odists, who have signed a Protest against the Bill which has been given 
at the door of the House of Commons. On the other hand. We have dec- 
larations of concurrence and approbation signed by above 800 ministers 
in London and the country; nor do I think that any body of people were 
ever much more heartily unanimous in any application. 

As your Lordship has with so much kindness interested yourself for us, 


6. Sir John Dalrymple (1726-1810), fourth Baronet of Cranstoun; Solicitor Baron of 
the Exchequer, 1776. 

7. Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland. From the Dissolution of the last Parliament 
of Charles II until the sea battle off La Hogue, 3 vols. (Edinburgh and London, 1771-88). 

8. On 3 Mar. 1773, a petition was placed before the House of Commons entitled 
A Petition of certain Protestant Dissenting Ministers against the Dissenters’ Relief Bill. 
It maintained “that the Articles of the Church of England, as now by law established, are 
true and important” and that “altering the law . . . would set aside those essential doc- 
trines contained in the Articles of the Church of England, on the faith of which the 
Reformation was founded, as well as it would become the occasion of dissention and 
animosity amongst brethren, with whom we wish a continuance of the most cordial 
harmony” (Parl. Hist., XVII, 763). 
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I have thought that, it might not be improper to send you this informa- 
tion. But, perhaps, I am making too free; and should this be the case, I 
hope your Lordship will be so good as to forgive me. The Committee of 
Dissenting ministers know of my writing this letter; and wish me to con- 
vey to your Lordship their most grateful and dutiful respects. 

Often have I admired the part your Lordship has taken in public ques- 
tions. Often has my heart joyned in the public applauses of your Lord- 
ship. May you ever enjoy all that can make you most happy. I am, my 
Lord, with more regard than I can easily express, 

Your Lordship’s most obliged 
and Obedient humble servant 
Richd Price 


Since this letter was written I have heard with great concern from Lord 
Shelburne that your Lordship has been ill of a putrid sore throat, and 
that you are now confined by the gout. May Heaven restore and establish 
your health, and long preserve your important life. 


From John Disney? 


Swinderby Lincolnshire 
near Newark. Mar: 18th 1773. 

Reverend Sir 
I have herewith, in Discharge of my Promise, transmitted to you a short 
account of the State of the Christenings, Marriages, Burials within my 
Parish during the last two hundred years: I have also added the Abstract 
of my Account of the Inhabitants taken in June 1771. It may be further 
satisfactory to you, to note that I find the Agreement for inclosing the 
Parish dated in March 1629, and that the Inclosure followed within the 
common time. I am alternately in a thousand Hopes and Fears for the 


ORIGINAL: Bodleian. ‘TExT: Original, with the kind permission of the Bodleian Library. 
The ms. is partially torn. Price has noted on it “Inhabitants, Births and burials at 
Swinderby, Lincolnshire.” 

1. John Disney (1746-1816), educated at Peterhouse, Cambridge, became honorary 
chaplain to Edmund Law, master of Peterhouse and bishop of Carlisle, in 1768, and 
vicar of Swinderby in 1769. Influenced by Francis Blackburne (whose daughter he 
married) and Theophilus Lindsey, Disney became an active member of the association 
to promote a petition to Parliament for the relief of the clergy from subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles. In 1782 he threw up his preferments in the Church of England, 
and in 1783 became the first secretary of the Unitarian Society for Promoting the 
Knowledge of the Scriptures. In 1793 he became sole minister to the Unitarians at Essex 
Street; he retired in 1805. 
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Event of your Bill.2 Notwithstanding our Repulse, in the Instance of 
Graduates,3 I hope the Application will be renewed again the next Ses- 
sion from the Clergy. Nor do I despair, that when the Reign of the Tories 
and High-Churchmen [shall be] at an End, Truth and Liberty will rise 
triumphan{t.] I hope, Sir, you received a Copy of a small Trac[t:] a Short 
View etc.4—I directed one to be sent to you and [letter torn] Priestley, 

Kippis and Calder, as joint Friends to the Ca [letter torn] Truth. 
I am, Revd Sir 
Your obliged and obedient Servan{t] 

John Disney 


Abstract of Swinderby Register from 15,70 to 1770. 


Xnings Marriages Burials 
From 1570 to 1580 51 18 31 
1580 to 1590 58 15 27 
1590 to 1600 65 18 54 
1600 to 1610 88 19 33 
1610 to 1620 68 13 57 
1620 to 1630 76 15 53 
1630 to 1640 81 14 41 
1640 to 1650 71 25 64 
1650 to 1660 77 16 61 
1660 to 1670 65 20 55 
1670 to 1680 48 29 50 
1680 to 1690 73 25 As} 
1690 to 1700 47 8 50 
1700 to 1710 50 13 py) 
1710 to 1720 58 21 50 
1720 to 1730 52 14 70 
1730 to 1740 83 22 71 
1740 to 1750 66 16 60 
1750 to 1760 62 17 44 
1760 to 1770 71 14 50 





2. The Dissenters were looking forward anxiously to the debate in the Lords on 2 
Apr. 1773, on the bill for relieving Dissenters from subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles. In the event this bill failed. 

3. On 23 Feb. a motion had been introduced into the Commons by Sir William 
Meredith “that the House should resolve itself into a Committee to consider of sub- 
scription to the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England, or any other test now 
required of persons in either of the two Universities.” The motion was negatived by 
159 to 67 (Parl. Hist., XVII, 741-58). 

4. A Short View of the Controversies occasioned by the Confessional, and the Petition 
to Parliament for relief in the matter of subscription to the Liturgy and Thirty-Nine 
Articles of the Church of England (London, 1773). 
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On the 4th June 1771. I took an accurate Account of my Paris[h]ioners in 
Swinderby, and which closes as follows. 
52. Families, containing 95. Masters and Mistresses 
87. Children 47. Boys 
40. Girls 
32. Servants 14. MenServants 
18. WomenServants 
10. Inmates 
224. Souls. 


To the Earl of Chatham 


Newington-Green Ap. 3d 1773 
My Lord, 

Having about three weeks ago? taken the liberty to inform your Lord- 
ship of the progress and State of our Bill at that time, I am afraid I 
should be wanting in the great respect I and my brethren owe your Lord- 
ship, did I not take the first opportunity of acquainting you, that its fate 
was finally decided, for at least this year; in the House of Lords last night.? 
After a debate of near five hours it was rejected at the second reading by 
a majority of 65 to 26 without Proxies, and 86 to 28 including Proxies. 

This second defeat, however, does not discourage us; for it has been 
attended with some circumstances which shew that we have gained rather 
than lost ground. The Majority against us, we are told, appeared evi- 
dently to be a reluctant majority. The Bishop of Lincoln,3 to his im- 
mortal honour in my opinion, divided against his Brethren. Besides our 
excellent friends the Duke of Richmond, the Earl of Shelburne and Lord 
Luttelton; Lord Camden4 and Lord Mansfields5 spoke for us with great 


ORIGINAL: P.R.O. 30/8/53 part 2. TExT: Original, with the kind permission of the Public 
Record Office. 

1. See R.P. to Chatham, 11 Mar. 1773. 

2. Parl. Hist., XVII, 790-91. 

3. John Green (1706-79), Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge (1748-56), 
master of Corpus Christi (1750-64), vice-chancellor of Cambridge (1756-69), bishop of 
Lincoln (1761-69). As Price notes, Green was the only bishop to vote in favor of the 
Dissenters. 

4. Charles Pratt (1714-94), first Earl Camden. Chief justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas (1762-66); lord Chancellor (1766-69). 

5. William Murray (1705-93), first Earl of Mansfield. He endeared himself to the Dis- 
senters by the judgment which he gave in favor of toleration when the case of Chamber- 
lain of London v Evans came before the House of Lords on 4 Feb. 1767. See Philip 
Furneaux, Letters to the Hon. Mr. Justice Blackstone, gnd ed, (London, 1771), App. ii. 
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eloquence and force. Against us spoke the Lord Chancellor,§ Lords Bruce,” 
Gower,’ Denbigh,9 Suffolk,1° Duke of Grafton,11 and the Bishops of 
Llandaff,12 Peterborough?3 and London.14 Lord Suffolk said, among other 
things, that the reins ought to be kept to be relaxed or tightened just as 
Government pleased. This Lord Lyttelton called, with the highest reason, 
a sentiment odious and detestable to every true Englishman. The Duke 
of Richmond mentioned and ascertained a fact that could not have been 
very pleasing to the Bishops; namely, that in Charles the Second’s time 
they had opposed and voted against the repeal of the Law for burning 
Heretics. But I am not qualified for giving your Lordship an account of 
the particulars of this debate. 

I am now writing in great haste from the impulse of my heart, without 
the knowledge of the Committee. But I am certain that they are agree’d 
with me in deep Sentiments of gratitude to your Lordship, and in the 
warmest wishes that your life and health may be long preserved. I have 
rejoyced to hear, that your Lordship is now in some measure recovered 
from your late illness. Indeed, there are perhaps but few in the nation to 
whom this can give more pleasure. I am, my Lord, with the utmost regard, 

Your Lordship’s most obliged 
and most obedient humble servant 
Richd Price 


6. Henry Bathurst (1714-94) was lord chancellor from 1771 until June 1778. He 
succeeded to the earldom on the death of his father in 1775. 

7. Thomas Bruce Brudenell, afterwards Brudenell Bruce (1729-1814), Baron Bruce of 
Tottenham, later Earl of Ailesbury. 

8. Granville Leveson-Gower (1721-1803), second Earl Gower. A vigorous supporter of 
Lord North, particularly in defence of the administration’s American policy during 
the early years of the war. 

g. Basil Feilding (1719-1800), sixth Earl of Denbigh. 

10. Henry Howard (1739-79), twelfth Earl of Suffolk. He was appointed lord privy 
seal and secretary of state for the Northern Department in 1771. 

11. Augustus Henry Fitzroy (1735-1811), third Duke of Grafton, secretary of state for 
the Northern Department (1765) and from Sept. 1767, due to Chatham’s illness, head of 
the government. He was made chancellor of Cambridge University in 1768, but refused 
to accept the degree of LL.D. from a dislike of subscribing the Thirty-nine Articles, a 
sensitivity that did not, however, prevent him from voting against relief for the Dis- 
senters. 

12. Shute Barrington (1734-1826), bishop of Llandaff (1769); later bishop of Salisbury 
(1782) and bishop of Durham (1791). 

13. John Hinchliffe (1731-94), master of Trinity College, Cambridge (1768), vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge (1768), bishop of Peterborough (Dec. 1769). By 1778 Hinch- 
liffe had moderated his views on toleration and, though drawing attention to the 
unpopularity of the reforms, was in favor of relief for the Roman Catholics (DNB). 

14. Richard Terrick (1710-77), bishop of Peterborough (1757) and bishop of London 


(1764). 
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To Henry Marchant 


Newington-Green Nov 2d 1773 
Dear Sir, 

I return you many thanks for the very kind letter with which you fa- 
voured me after your return to Rhode-Island.* It gives me real pleasure 
to be informed that, after escaping some dangers, you had arrived safe at 
home. I am sensible, that I ought to have taken notice much sooner of 
your favour, and I reflected with concern on my neglect, but I am indeed 
allways a poor correspondent in consequence of a variety of engagements 
which sometimes greatly encumber me, added to a natural indolence and 
dilatoryness of temper. I recollect with pleasure the visits you were so 
good as to make me while in London. We are now far distant from one 
another. You are in a country that is increasing and improving fast, and 
likely in time to be the seat of the greatest and happiest empire that ever 
existed. I am in a country that is, I am afraid, declining. Corruption and 
venality have undermined the foundations of civil liberty among us; and 
as to religious liberty, allmost all that we enjoy of it is an indulgence or 
connivance contrary to law. May our American brethren guard against 
the evils which threaten us with ruin. I admire the exertions of the spirit 
of liberty among them: and I detest the unjust and miserable policy which 
our governors have for some time been per[suing] with respect to them. 
My heart is indeed with [them], and I am continually attending to the 
accounts of what passes among them. America is the country to which 
most of the friends of liberty in this nation are now looking; and it may 
be in some future period the country to which they will be all flying. For 
our own sakes, therefore, we have reason to wish they may keep them- 
selves free. 

I have with this sent a few lines in answer? to the letter from Dr Styles 
that accompany’d your letter. I shall be obliged [to] you for delivering 
it to him. I think of him with sincere respect. 

Give my kind compliments to Mrs Marchant. May you and she and your 
family enjoy all the blessings and comforts that can make you most happy. 
I was in the summer very near being killed by a fall from my horse: but 


ORIGINAL: Rhode Island Historical Society. A ms. copy of a portion of this letter: “We 
are not now far distant . . . keep themselves free” is held by the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. TEXT: Original, with the kind permission of Rhode Island Historical 
Society. 

1. Henry Marchant to R.P., 21 Nov. 1772. 

2. R.P. to Ezra Stiles, 2 Nov. 1773. 

3. Ezra Stiles to R.P., 20 Nov. 1772. 
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I am now, thank God, pretty well recovered, and enjoy my usual state of 
health and spirits. Mrs Price desires her best wishes may be convey’d with 
mine to you and Mrs Marchant. I am, Dear Sir, with much regard, 
Your most obedient and humble servant 
Richd Price 


To Ezra Stiles 


Newington Green Nov end 1773. 
Dear Sir, 

I owe you many thanks for the letter which I received from you some 
months ago at the same time with another letter from Mr Marchant.1 
This favour deserved indeed to be acknowledged much sooner; but I 
hope you will be so good as to excuse my delay. The Observations in your 
letter on the subject of Bishops in America appear to me very just. If 
they once get footing there, it is highly probable that in time they will 
acquire a power (under the protection and with the aid of their friends 
here) that will extend itself beyond Spirituals, and be inconsistent with 
the equal and common liberty of other religious persuasions. I wonder 
not, therefore, that the Americans are very unwilling to admit them. They 
have hitherto shewn themselves enemies to truth and liberty; and there 
is no reason to expect that their natures will be changed in America. We 
have had lately here a melancholy proof that they still continue friends 
to intolerance and persecution. The body of Dissenting Ministers of the 
three denominations applied last year and the year before for the repeal 
of the very severe penal laws in force against them, and for a legal tolera- 
tion without being obliged to subscribe the Articles of the Church of 
England. But the Bishops enter’d into a confederacy against us; and, in 
consequence of their opposition, we have miscarried in both our attempts; 
and must go on to hold at mercy that liberty of conscience to which we 
have a natural and unalienable right. This may teach the Americans in 
the most striking manner what they may expect should Episcopal power 
ever be established among them. 

We have not, however, given up our cause. We have encouragement 
enough to apply again. The general voice of the kingdom and the most 
respectable persons in the Houses of Lords and Commons are on our 
side. The Bishops have indeed defeated us; but they have no reason for 


ORIGINAL: The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. TExT: Original, with the kind 
permission of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
1. See Ezra Stiles to R.P., 20 Nov. 1772 and Henry Marchant to R.P., 21 Nov. 1772. 
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triumph. They have stained their own credit and shamefully dishonoured 
themselves. 

I have been much indebted to the information I have received from 
your Sermon on Christian Union.? I admire the spirit and temper with 
which it is written. How happy would the christian church have been 
had all christians amidst their different opinions been actuated by this 
Spirit? 

We are in this country, I am afraid declining. Luxury, dissipation and 
vice, and a heavy load of debts and taxes threaten us with dreadful 
calamities; and complaints of a stagnation of trade and credit have for 
some time been loud and general among us. Our American colonies, on 
the contrary, are increasing fast. I look to them with the greatest pleasure. 
May they go on to increase. May they long continue the seats of learning 
and liberty; and resist, with never ceasing and unconquerable zeal, every 
attempt to reduce them to a State of civil or spiritual slavery. 

I am, Dear Sir, with the best wishes and much regard, 

Your most obedient, 
and humble servant, 
Richd Price 


2. See A Discourse (on Phil. iii.16) on the Christian Union . . . delivered before the 
. convention of the Congregational Clergy in the colony of Rhode-Island . . . April 
23, 1760 (Boston, 1761). 


To Samuel Horsley? 


Newington Green, Dec. 21, 1773. 

Dear Sir, 
Dr. Priestley’s paper, on the noxious effects of stagnant waters, read 
last Thursday to the Royal Society,2 brought to my remembrance a table, 
exhibiting the rate of mortality in a parish situated among marshes, 


PRINTED: Phil. Trans., LXIV (1774), 96-98; O.R.P., 4th ed., 2 vols. (London, 1783), II 
(Three Additional Essays), 28-31. TExt: Phil. Trans. 

1. Samuel Horsley (1733-1806). rector of Newington Butts (1759), rector of Albury 
(1774), archdeacon of St. Albans (1781), bishop of St. David’s (1788), bishop of Rochester 
(1793), and bishop of St. Asaph (1802). He achieved widespread fame as a defender of 
orthodox Christianity against the criticism of Joseph Priestley. In 1767 he was elected a 
fellow of, and in 1773 secretary to, the Royal Society. His edition of the works of Sir 
Isaac Newton appeared in five volumes in the years 1779-85. 

2. On 16 Dec. 1773 Joseph Priestley had read to the Royal Society a paper entitled, 
“On the noxious Quality of the Effluvia of putrid marshes” (Phil. Trans. LXIV (1774), 
part 1, 90-95). 
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which I had seen in Mr. MURET’s3 Observations, published in the 
Memoirs of the Oeconomical Society at Bern, for 1766.4 I have since re- 
viewed this table, and found that it affords a full confirmation of Dr. 
PRIESTLEY’s assertions. This parish is a part of the district of Vaud, 
belonging to the canton of Bern, in Switzerland; and contains 169 fami- 
lies, and 696 inhabitants. Mr. Muret’s table, of the rate of mortality in 
it, is formed from a register of the ages, at which all died in it for 15 years. 
With this table he has also given tables, from like registers, of the rates 
of mortality in seven small towns; in 36 country parishes and villages; in 
16 Parishes situated in the Alps; in 12 corn parishes, and in 18 vintage 
parishes._From comparing these tables, it appears, that the probabilities 
of life are highest in the most hilly parts of the province, and lowest in 
the marshy parish just mentioned. The difference is indeed remarkable, 
as will appear from the following particulars. One half, of all born in the 
mountains, live to the age of 47. In the marshy parish, one half live only 
to the age of 25. In the hills one in 20, of all that are born, live to 80. In 
the marshy parish, only one in 52 reaches this age. In the hills, a person 
aged 4o has a chance, of 80 to 1, for living a year. In the marshy parish, 
his chance for living a year is not go to 1. In the hills, persons aged 20, 30, 
and 4o, have an even chance for living 41, 33, and 25 years respectively. 
In the fenny parish, persons, at these ages, have an even chance of living 
only go, 23, and 15 years. In short, it appears, that, though the probabili- 
ties of life, in all this country except this one parish, are much higher 
than in London; yet here, after 30, they are much lower. Before the age 
of 30, they are indeed higher in this parish; the reason of which must be, 
that the London air and customs are particularly noxious to children.? 
I am sensible, that observations, for only 15 years, in one small parish, 
do not afford as decisive and ample an authority, in the present case, as 
there is reason to wish for; and that, therefore, the perfect exactness, of 
the particulars I have recited, cannot be depended on. They are, how- 
ever, sufficiently near the truth to demonstrate, in general, the unhealth- 
fulness of a marshy situation, and as the register from whence they are 
derived is the only one, in such a situation, which I have ever met with, 
and Dr. ALEXANDER’s experiments may lead some to very wrong con- 


a. In London, one half of all that are born, die under 3 years of age. But this is not 
peculiar to London. In Berlin the same proportion dies under three; and at Vienna under 
two. 


3. Jean Louis Muret (1715-96), Swiss economist. See N. Biog. Gen., XXXVI, 1001. 

4. In the supplement to the second edition of O.R.P., Price discussed the demographi- 
cal information contained in Muret’s Mémoire sur I’état de la Population dans le Pays 
de Vaud, which was published in Yverdon in 1766 as part of the Memoirs of the 
Oeconomical Society at Bern for that year. According to Price, Muret’s observations tend 
to show inter alia that, “there is a much greater difference between the probabilities of 
life in great towns and in country parishes, than is commonly suspected” (pp. 357ff.). 
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clusions on this subject; I could not help thinking, that there would be 
no impropriety, in sending you the account, I have now given. If you 
think it of any importance, I shall be obliged to you for reading it to the 
Royal Society. 

I cannot help taking this opportunity to add my wishes, that such 
registers of mortality, as those published by Mr. MURET, were established 
in every part of this kingdom.s We might then determine immediately 
every such question, as that which has occasioned this letter; and know 
certainly, what influence different airs and different situations have on 
the duration of life. Two ingenious physicians, Dr. PERCIVALS at Man- 
chester,” and Dr. HAYGARTH7 at Chester have lately, with much zeal, 
promoted institutions of this kind; and a great deal of useful information 
may be expected, from the accurate and comprehensive registers of mor- 
tality, which, under their direction, have been established in these towns. 
But the instruction arising from these establishments cannot be complete, 
till they become universal. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient 
and humble Servant, 
Richard Price 
b. [In the fourth and subsequent editions of O.R.P. Price introduced the following 
fooinote:] Dr. PERCIVAL has not succeeded at Manchester. But it has been seen, in 


the course of this work, that I have derived a great deal of information from Dr. Hay- 
garth’s register. Dec. 1781. 


5. The need for adequate registers of mortality was one which Price was continually 
emphasizing (see R.P. to Benjamin Franklin, 3 Apr. 1769). He was particularly anxious 
that registers should be kept of the causes of death, and that they should specify “the 
numbers dying of these distempers, in the several divisions of life.” ‘Accurate registers of 
mortality kept in this manner, in all parts of the kingdom; and compared with records 
of the seasons, and of the weather, and with the particular circumstances which dis- 
criminate different situations, might contribute, more than can be easily imagined, to 
the increase of physical knowledge” (O.R.P., 3rd ed., p. 279). 

6. Dr. Thomas Percival (1740-1804). See Joseph Priestley to R.P., 8 March 1766. 

7. Dr. John Haygarth (1740-1827), was physician to the Chester Infirmary from 1767 
until 1798. His paper “Observations on the Population and Diseases of Chester in the 
year 1774” was published in Phil. Trans., LX VIII (1778), 131-54. 


To the Earl of Chatham 


Newington-Green Ap: 22nd 1774 
Dr Price presents his very respectful compliments to the Earl of Chat- 
ham, and rejoyces to hear of his arrival at Hayes. Dr Price’s pamphlet on 


ORIGINAL: P.R.O. 30/8/53 part 2. Trxr: Original, with the kind permission of the 
Public Record Office. 
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the national debt being just now republished, he cannot make himself 
easy without begging his Lordship’s acceptance of it in its present best 
form. All that is new in it is the additional Preface, which, therefore, he 
has taken the liberty to send separately. 

Dr Price cannot omit taking this opportunity to express his gratitude 
for a letter which he received from his Lordship last summer, of the 
honour and kindness of which he is deeply sensible. He would have re- 
turned an answer to it; but having nothing particular to write about, he 
was afraid of making too free and of presuming too far on his Lordship’s 
condescension. 

There has been a difference of opinion among the Dissenting Ministers 
about the propriety of renewing their application to Parliament this ses- 
sion. A few weeks ago it was finally determined by the voice of the ma- 
jority, not to apply.2 They have however, the object as much as ever in 
view; and are resolved to make another attempt the first proper oppor- 
tunity. 


1. Le., An Appeal to the Public on the Subject of the National Debt. (See R.P. to 
Chatham, 13 May 1772.) A new edition was published in 1774, the preface to which was 
dated 16 Feb. 1774. 

2. On 23 Mar. 1774 the General Body of the Protestant Dissenting Ministers in and 
about the Cities of London and Westminster decided not to renew their application to 
Parliament for relief from subscription. See Minutes, II, fol. 146. Joseph Priestley wrote 
to Caleb Rotheram on 31 May 1774, “Almost all my friends are as much dissatisfied as 
you are with the reasons alleged by the Committee for postponing the application to 
Parliament. The plain fact was certainly no other or better than you say. Dr Price and 
Dr Kippis are exceedingly displeased at it” (See Rutt, I. 233). 


From Charles Chauncy 


Boston May 30th 1774. 
Reverend and Dear Sir, 

Your’s of last Novemr I have received, for which I thank you. The in- 
closed pamphlet you might with good reason hope would have produced 
some good effect.1 So far as I am capable of judging, (and my poor judg- 
ment perfectly agrees with the judgment of most of the sensible men we 
have among us, to whom I have given the opportunity of reading your 
book) you have clearly and demonstrably pointed out the way in which 
the nation may be saved from sinking under the heavy debt that lies 


OrIGINAL: American Philosophical Society. PRINTED: M.H.S.P. (1903), 266-68; Peach, 
pp- 286-87. Text: Original, with the kind permission of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

1. Le., An Appeal to the Public on the Subject of the National Debt. 
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upon them. I can attribute it to nothing but a spirit of infatuation in 
those who are entrusted with the management of your public affairs, that 
you are so evidently hastening to a state of ruin. And this, as I imagine, 
will be the case with respect to the American Colonies, should they tamely 
submit to the tyranny of those British ministers who are endeavouring to 
enslave us. The late act of Parliament,? shutting up the port of Boston, 
and putting it out of the power of thousands of poor innocents to pre- 
serve themselves from starving, is so palpably cruel, barbarous, and in- 
humane, that even those who are called the friends of Government com- 
plain bitterly of it: nor do I know of any whose eyes are not opened to 
see plainly, that despotism, which must end in slavery, is the plan to be 
carried into execution. The British edict, which, without all doubt, was 
an intended blow at the liberties of all the American Colonies, will, I 
believe, under the blessing of providence, be the very thing which will 
bring salvation to us. The town of Boston, the Massachusetts-Province, 
and the other Colonies, far from being intimidated by the horrid severity 
and injustice of this Port-act, are rather filled with indignation, and more 
strongly spirited than ever to unite in concerting measures to render void 
its designed operation. We have found by experience, that no dependence 
can be had upon merchants, either at home, or in America, so many of 
them are so mercenary as to find within themselves a readiness to become 
slaves themselves, as well as to be accessory to the slavery of others, if 
they imagine they may, by this means, serve their own private separate 
interest. Our dependence, under God, is upon the landed interest, upon 
our Freeholders and Yeomanry. By not buying of the merchants what 
they may as well do without, they may keep in their own pockets two or 
three millions sterling a year, which would otherwise be exported to Great- 
Brittain. I have reason to think the effect of this barbarous Port-act, will 
be an agreement among the Freeholders and Yeomanry of all the Colo- 
nies, not to purchase of the merchants any goods from England, unless 
some few excepted ones, till we are put into the enjoyment of our consti- 
tutional rights and privileges. The plain truth is, we can in America 
live within ourselves, and it would be much for our interest not to im- 
port a great deal from England; and as things are now carrying on with 
such an high hand, I believe the Americans will see where their interest 
lies. We need to pursue what is certainly our interest, and the nation at 
home will suffer a thousand times more than we shall in this part of the 


2. 14 Geo. 3. c. 19 The Trade of the Port of Boston in New England Suspended, 
whereby the port of Boston was closed to trade until the East India Company received 
compensation for the losses sustained in the Boston Tea Party. 

3. Chauncy anticipates the action of the Continental Merchants Association which 
in Oct. 1774 initiated a successful boycott on the importation of British goods. See 
Miller, pp. 272ff. 
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world; and I am ready to think they will find this to be a truth from 
their own perceptions in a little time. But I cannot enlarge, as I am at 
present much indisposed. I should not indeed on this account have wrote 
now, but that I knew not how long it would be before I could have found 
another opportunity of writing. 

I send you herewith “Observations on the Boston Port-Bill” by a young 
lawyer, of a sprightly genius, and strong powers.4 They were penned in 
haste, but you will readily perceive that they are highly pertinent and 
spirited. 

I am, wishing you all happiness, with great respect, 

Your Friend and humble Servant 
Charles Chauncy 


4. Observations on the Act of Parliament commonly called the Boston-Port Bill; 
with thoughts on Civil Society and Standing Armies (Boston, 1774). The author of 
this work was Josiah Quincy, Jr. (1744-75). Quincy, a lawyer, was educated at Harvard. 
On 28 Sept. 1774 he sailed to Britain to gain support for the colonies. On his arrival in 
London, Quincy was introduced to the Royal Society (24 Nov.) and, on the same eve- 
ning, to the Club of Honest Whigs at the London Coffee House. Through Price he was 
invited to dine with Timothy Hollis (see R.P. to Josiah Quincy, Jr., 6 Dec. 1774); Price 
also secured an interview with Shelburne. Throughout his stay in Britain he was 
frequently in the company of Franklin, Priestley, Price, and other sympathizers with 
the colonists. On 26 Nov. he dined with Thomas Rogers, the banker, at Newington 
Green together with “many friends of Liberty.” (See “Quincy’s London Journal,’ 
M.H.S.P. [1916], 434-71.) Quincy died on the return journey to America, a few hours 
before the ship entered Gloucester Harbour. His death was felt as a great loss to the 
American cause (Charles Chauncy to R.P., 18 July 1775). 


From Charles Chauncy 


Boston July 18th 1774. 
Reverend and dear Sir, 

The inclosed letter of May goth! (with a pamphlet) would have come 
to you by Captain Calf, but that he unexpectedly sailed the day before 
I went to his house to give it to him. In addition to what I then wrote, 
I would now say, tho’ it must be in great haste, as I knew not of this op- 
portunity but a few minutes since, and must deliver the letter to Captain 
Folgier, in two hours time at furthest. There never was such an union in 
the Colonies as at this day. The cause for which we in this town are suf- 
fering, they look upon us as the common cause of all north-America, 
their cause as truly ours, tho’ we are the more immediate sufferers. They 





OricINAL: American Philosophical Society. PrinTED: M.H.S.P. (1903), 268. TEXT: 
Original. with the kind permission of the American Philosophical Society. 
1, See Charles Chauncy to R.P., 30 May 1774. 
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sympathize with us, they offer us their help, and will chearfully join with 
us, as one, in such expedients as may be judged wise and proper to assist 
a redress of the grievances we are groaning under: nor do they satisfy 
themselves with mere words, but give us the highest assurance that they 
are in real earnest, for that they are, throughout the Continent, making 
provision for the support of the numerous sufferers in this town, which 
is the first object of ministerial vengeances. Their bountiful donations 
from one part of the country and another are daily flowing in upon us. 
Waggons, loaded with grain, and sheep, hundreds in a drove, are sent to 
us from one and another of the towns, not only in this, but the neigh- 
bouring Colonies. ‘Two hundred and fifteen teirces of rice, part of a thou- 
sand devoted to our service, are arrived at Salem from South-Carolina, 
where thousands of pounds sterling more (as we hear) are subscribed for 
our support, while firm in our refusals to be made slaves. We have au- 
thentic accounts from all the Colonies, that, in every country, in all the 
towns belonging to them, monies are collecting for our supply with pro- 
visions, and assurances given us that we shall not want should we be 
continued in our suffering state. The indignation universally excited in 
all sorts of persons (a few commissioned, or mercenary ones only ex- 
cepted) throughout America, by means of the Boston-port-bill,? almost 
exceeds belief; and ’tis so heightened, since the passing the two other 
parliamentary acts} more immediately affecting the Massachusetts-Prov- 
ince, that the whole Continent is in readiness to exert themselves to the 
utmost in all reasonable ways to bring forward our deliverance. And it 
may be worthy of particular notice, the union of the Colonies, and their 
intention of liberality in donations for our relief were the result of their 
own thots, previous to any applications to them from this town or Prov- 
ince. They first wrote to us, remonstrating against the treatment we had 
met with, and looking upon what was done to us as a specimen of what 
would be done to them also, if not in some way or other prevented. South- 
Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, New-York, the Jersies, New-Hampshire, 
tho’ unchartered governments, exceed even the Massachusetts-Province 
in their resentments of what has been done against us; and in some of 


2. Le., The Boston Port Act. 

3.°14 Geo. 3. c.39 For the impartial Administration of Justice in the Province of 
Massachusett’s Bay, and 14 Geo. 3. c.45 For the better regulating the Government of the 
Province of Massachusett’s Bay. The latter provided that councillors should no longer 
be elected by the House of Representatives, but should be chosen by the Crown and 
hold office at the pleasure of his Majesty; that the governor be empowered to appoint 
and remove all judges of the lower courts, and that restrictions should be imposed on 
the holding of town meetings. The former provided that when a fair trial could not be 
obtained in the colonies, soldiers, magistrates, or customs-house officers should be 
tried either in Britain or in another colony. Together with the Quartering Act, the 
Boston Port Act, and the Quebec Act, these measures became known as the Coercive or 
Intolerable Acts. See Miller, p. 262, and John Winthrop to R.P., 20 Sept. 1774. 
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them there have been greater commotions and insurrections than any 
complained of in Boston, or the Province it belongs to, notwithstanding 
they are under a like form of government with that the Parliament, in 
their two late acts, would place us under, to the destruction of our 
Charter-rights, the purchase of much treasure and blood. There will be 
a congress of all the Colonies, by their deputies, at Philadelphia on the 
first day of September next,4 as I suppose; that being the day which was 
fixed for this purpose by the Massachusetts-Assembly last month, for 
which reason more especially they were dissolved by the Governour. So 
far as I can learn, ’tis not in the intention of the Deputies going to the 
above mentioned Congress, or of any of the people in this, or the other 
Colonies, to contend with Great-Britain. Their view is to bear with pa- 
tience their treatment of us, however hard and cruel; at the same time, 
making it a point they will firmly and sacredly abide by, to live within 
themselves, and save those millions that are annually exported to England 
for what we can live very comfortably without having. It would be highly 
grievous, and the last thing the Colonies would wish, to be obliged to 
stand upon their own defence against military force should it be used 
with them; but this, should no other expedient be effectual, I believe, 
they certainly would do. All the Colonies desire is the full enjoyment of 
their rights and priveleges; and should this be granted to them, Great 
Britain would hear of no commotions or disturbances. but we were all 
united in love to the mother Country, and in a concern to promote the 
honour and welfare of the English nation: nor would his Majesty have, in 
any part of his extended dominions, any subjects who would more readily 
venture their fortunes and lives in defence of his crown, and the support 
of his Government. The use of force might be hurtful both to the nation 
at home, as well as the Colonies here; but the Colonies increase so fast, 
that, finally England must be the greatest sufferer by a contention with 
them. I suppose, by the additions yearly made to us from abroad with our 
own natural increase, we double in 15 years.5 But I cannot enlarge, as I 
gladly would have done. In the greatest hurry I subscribe, with all respect, 

Your friend and humble servant 

Charles Chauncy 


4. I.e., The First Continental Congress which met in Philadelphia from 5 Sept. to 
26 Oct. 
5. See R.P. to Benjamin Franklin, 3 Apr. 1769. 
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From Charles Chauncy 


Boston Septemr 13th 1774. 
Reverend Sir, 

I sent you sometime since two small pacquets, by Capt. Folgier, which, 
I trust, you have received;1 as he assured me he would deliver them with 
his own hand. 

The bearer of this, Mr Josiah Quincey,? is a young Gentleman of good 
powers, a sprightly genius, and thorow acquaintance with the constitution 
of the american Colonies: nor has any one a more perfect knowledge of 
what has happened in this part of the world, both previous to and conse- 
quent upon the late acts of the British-parliament respecting Boston and 
the Massachusetts-Province, of which it is the metropolis. You may from 
him, should you desire it, be let into a clear and full idea of the sad situa- 
tion we are now in. He goes to England strongly disposed to serve his 
Country wherein he may be able; and he will be the better able to do 
this, if he may by means of gentlemen of character at home have oppor- 
tunity of conversing with those, either in or out of administration, who 
may have been led into wrong sentiments of the people in Boston and 
the Massachusetts-Province in these troublesome times. The favor I would 
ask of you is only this, that you would take so much notice of him as to 
introduce him, either yourself, or by the help of one or another of your 
friends, into the company of those, who may have it in their power to be 
serviceable to the Colonies in general and this Province in particular; as 
it is the first, in the view of administration, to be reduced to a state of 
slavery. 

I could greatly enlarge upon our political affairs; but I purposely avoid 
it, as you may have it much better done, viva voce, by Mr Quincey. 

Be pleased to accept the inclosed small pamphlet;3 which has been well 
received here. I am, Revd Sir, with all due respect, 

Your Friend and humble Servant, 
Charles Chauncy 


OrIGINAL: American Philosophical Society. PRINTED: M.H.S.P. (1903), 270. TEXT: Orig- 
inal, with the kind permission of the American Philosophical Society. 

1. See Charles Chauncy to R.P., 30 May and 18 July 1774. 

2. For the details of Quincy’s visit to England see “‘Quincy’s London Journal, 1774- 
1775, M.H.S.P. (1916), 434-71. 

3. The editors of M.H.S.P., Vol. XVII, second series, 1903, p. 271, note that this is 
“probably an anonymous pamphlet, by Dr. Chauncy, entitled ‘A Letter to a Friend, giving 
a concise, but just, representation of the hardships and sufferings the town of Boston 
is exposed to, and must undergo in consequence of the late act of the British-Parlia- 
ment.’ ” 
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From John Winthrop 


Cambridge New Engld Septr 20. 1774 
Reverend Sir, 

I am very sensible I ought to make an apology for addressing a Gentle- 
man of your distinction in the learned world. Indeed, the great satisfac- 
tion and instruction I have derived from your excellent Writings, and 
your goodness to me in communicating your curious Papers on the Aber- 
vation,1 thro’ the hands of our common Friend Dr Franklin, merit my 
most grateful acknowledgements, yet I should scarcely have adventured 
to trouble you with a letter, on account of any thing that related merely 
to myself. ’Tis a much more important cause, Sir, that urges me on to the 
freedom I now take. It is the cause of distressed America, groaning under 
the hand of an oppressive power which threatens its ruin. The fate of 
millions is now at stake. The measures persued by Administration for ten 
years past, evidently designed to abridge the Colonists of their Liberties, 
one after another, were truly alarming and of the most dangerous ten- 
dency. But they appear to be trifles, when compared with the acts? passed 
in the last session of Parliament; which, I believe, are not to be parallel’d 
in the British annals. The Act for Shutting up the Port of Boston struck 
every body with astonishment; that cruel Act which, by putting a stop to 
the trade on which the Town wholly depended, must immediately have 
starved or driven away almost all the inhabitants, had they not been sup- 
ported by the very generous contributions of our sister Colonies, even in 
the farthest part of the Continent. But this Act, shocking as it was, seemed 
to be swallowed up in another which quickly followed it, of more exten- 
sive and more fatal operation, the Act for better regulating the govern- 
ment of the Province of Massachusetts Bay which has, in fact, dissolved 
the government. It has mutilated the Charter, so as to leave only an 
empty Phantom remaining; and, by depriving the people of every privi- 
lege, has erected an absolute despotism in the Province. The Councillors, 
who, by Charter, were to be elected annually by the General Court, (sub- 
ject, however, to the Governor’s negative) are to be appointed by Man- 
damus from the King: the Judges, who before were paid by the General 
Court, are now made totally dependent on the Crown for their salaries as 
well as their commissions: All other civil officers, as Justices of the Peace, 


OriciINAL: American Philosophical Society. PrinteEp: M.H.S.P. (1903), 271; Peach, 
pp. 288-90. Text: Original, with the kind permission of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

1. See R.P. to Benjamin Franklin, 20 Dec. 1770. 

2. See Charles Chauncy to R.P., 30 May 1774, n.2 and 18 July 1774, n.g. 
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Sheriffs, etc. are removable by the Governor at his sole pleasure, even 
without the advice or consent of this Mandamus Council: the Juries for 
trials, whose names were before drawn out of a box at a town-meeting, in 
the manner of a lottery, which effectually precluded all design or collu- 
sion, are now to be returned by the Sheriff. By this arrangement, it is 
evident, the Governor has it in his power to command what verdict he 
pleases in any case. To crown all, the third Act was passed, entitled for 
the more impartial administration of Justice in this Province; but, in 
reality, to prevent the administration of Justice. By this Act, any of the 
Soldiers who should kill the inhabitants may, at the Governor’s pleasure, 
be sent to any other Colony or to Great Britain for trial. The manifest 
design of which is, to empower the Military to kill the inhabitants with- 
out danger or fear of punishment. 

The Governor insists on acting according to this new plan: The people 
are determined to adhere to the old one; so that we have neither legisla- 
tive nor executive powers in the Province. Things are running fast into 
confusion; and it seems as if it were designed to irritate the people into 
something which might be called rebellion. At all events, the people will 
never submit to the new system. Their minds are universally agitated, 
to a degree not to be conceived by any person at a distance; and they are 
determined to abide all extremities, even the horrors of a civil war, rather 
than crouch to so wretched a state of vassallage. And these are the senti- 
ments, not of a contemptible faction, as has been represented, nor of this 
Province only, but of every Colony on the Continent. They all consider 
Boston as suffering in a common cause, and themselves as deeply in- 
terested in the event. (For tho’ the vengeance is immediately directed 
against Boston and this Province, they all expect the same treatment in 
their turn, unless they tamely submit to the exorbitant power lately 
claimed by Parliament over them; which they will never be brought to 
do. To submit to such a power, would be, to hold their lives, liberties 
and properties by the precarious tenure of the will of a British Minister. 
The sanction of Parliament, in their apprehension, makes no difference 
in the case; they know full well, in what manner Parliamentary affairs are 
managed. Besides, they do not acknowledge the Commons of Great Britain 
as their Representatives. If the Ministry are resolved to push their schemes, 
nothing but desolution and misery is to be expected.) 

I have given but a slight sketch of the present situation of affairs here, 
omitting many matters of great moment. Mr Quincy, who will have the 
honor to wait upon you with this letter, can give you a much more dis- 
tinct account than I can pretend to do by writing: He is a Gentleman of 
the Law, and eminent in his Profession, and in making a voyage to Eng- 
land, with hopes of doing some service to his native Country; and I 
humbly hope you will be pleased to favor him with your countenance: 
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I cannot but persuade myself, that a Gentleman of so enlarged an un- 
derstanding and so benevolent an heart as the Author of the Dissertation 
on Providence, etc. will excuse the freedom of this application; which, I 
am sure, proceeds from an unexceptionable motive, the love of my coun- 
try, and that he will be ready to use the influence which his high reputa- 
tion justly gives him, as far as he can with propriety, in favor of the 
oppressed. 

With sentiments of the highest esteem and respect I am 

Reverend Sir 
Your most humble Servant 
John Winthrop 


3. See Four Dissertations. 


To Josiah Quincy, Jr. 


Newington Green, Dec: 6th 1774 
Dear Sir, 

Dr. Franklin has agreed to dine at Mr Hollis’st in Great-Ormond Street 
next tuesday, or on the 13th. It will be an additional pleasure to Mr 
Hollis to be favoured at the same time with your company; and I wish 
you would allow me to introduce you to Lord Shelburne. I have men- 
tioned this to him; and he has told me that he will be glad to see you. 
May I hope to see you at the Society which meets at the London-Coftee- 
house next thursday night? [8 December] I shall be glad then to settle 
these things with you. With much regard, I am, Dear Sir, your most obedi- 


ent and Humble servant 
Richd Price 


OricINAL: Massachusetts Historical Society. PRINTED: M.H.S.P. (1916), 482-83. ‘TEXT: 
Original, with the kind permission of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

1. Timothy Hollis (1708-90), merchant. He was first cousin to Thomas Hollis, the 
celebrated benefactor of Harvard, and like him, had strong republican views. He was 
also a strong supporter of the American colonists in their struggle with the British 
administration. In his diary for 12 Nov. 1768 Sylas Neville notes, ‘‘So great is the present 
corruption, prejudice and want of thought of this nation that besides myself he knows 
4 or 5 only (his cousin, Mr. Strahan, Mr. Brand, Mr. Price etc) who think as he does 
concerning the Americans” (The Diary of Sylas Neville 1767-1788, ed. Basil Cozens- 
Hardy [Oxford, 1950], p. 51). Timothy Hollis died at Great Ormond Street on 14 Dec. 
1790. (See Gent. Mag., LX (1790), 1152.) In an entry in his journal for 2 Jan. 1791, 
Price noted that he had been left a legacy by Timothy Hollis of £50 and that their 
acquaintance had been of about 34 years standing (ms. N.L.W. [shorthand)). 
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To Josiah Quincy, Jr. 


Newington-Green Dec: gth 1774 
Dear Sir, 

I am much obliged to you for the letter with which you favoured me 
by Dr Franklin. It would have given me much pleasure to have met you 
at the London-Coffee-House last night. I am to be at Lord Shelburne’s in 
Berkeley-Square next monday morning [12th December]; and, if conve- 
nient to you, I shall be very glad you would call upon me there any time 
between half an hour after ten and eleven a clock, that I may have the 
pleasure of introducing you to his Lordship.1 I am very glad you can 
give my friend Mr Hollis the pleasure of your company to dine with him 
on tuesday.? He goes to dinner at about half an hour after three, and lives 
in Great Ormond-Street, Bloomsbury. With the best wishes and much 
regard, I am, Sir, your very obedient and Humble servant 

Richd Price 


ORIGINAL: Massachusetts Historical Society. PRINTED: M.H.S.P. (1916), 485-86. TEx: 
Original, with the kind permission of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

1. Of this interview with Shelburne, Quincy wrote in his journal for 12 Dec.: “At 
the desire of Lord Shelburne (transmitted by Dr. Price) I waited on his Lordship and 
spent two hours in conversation on American affairs. His Lordship appeared a very 
warm friend to the Americans, approved much of their conduct and spirit, and said if 
they continued united, they must have all they ask” (M.H.S.P. [1916], 447). 

2. On 13 Dec. Quincy wrote: “Dined with Mr. Hollis (brother to the late benefactor 
of Harvard Colledge) with a large circle of friends to liberty” (ibid). Timothy Hollis, 
Quincy’s host, was first cousin, not brother to Thomas Hollis, the benefactor of Harvard. 


From the Earl of Shelburne 


Bowood Park 26 Decr. 1774 

Dear Dr. Price 

I have this moment read your letter to Dr. Priestley, in which I find 
overkind mention of me, as I am us’d to from you. I shall be very glad to 
see Mr. Quincy,? or any Friend of Yours. 

I have been so taken up with my private business, that I have not had 
time to return you the inclos’d, since you return’d to me the Books men- 
tion’d in it. 


OrIGINAL: American Philosophical Society. PRINTED: M.H.S.P. (1903), 273. “TEXT: Orig- 
inal, with the kind permission of the American Philosophical Society. 
1, See R.P. to Josiah Quincy, Jr., 6 and g Dec. 1774. 
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I have read with attention however the last paper,2 which you were so 
good to give me, and intend to read it 3 or 4 times more before I have the 
pleasure of seeing you. In the mean time there is only one particular ob- 
servation which occurrs to me. Is it not to be wish’d that nothing should 
be left to the discretion of the Commissioners, and that they could be 
made merely ministerial. It’s a vast object to ensure the gradual diminu- 
tion of our Debts, but it will lessen the excellence of this measure, if it 
admits of that intolerable Evil, Stockjobbing. Wherever Discretion is left 
I conceive that must follow, and Surely the nature of our Debt is such 
that all possibility of Jobbing might be prevented by prescribing the 
order in which they should be discharg’d, which being publick, Every 
body would have an equal advantage, and no Secret could avail. 

What has come from the American Congress3 opens a new and impor- 
tant field for discussion, by separating Regulations of Trade from the 
considerations of a Revenue, how far the Riches and Prosperity of a 
Country need such Regulations as we have been accustom’d to see en- 
forc’d by custom House Officers, at a great expence, and occasioning great 
corruption. This is one I conceive of many Subjects, which must now be 
decided, however indispos’d the Ministry may be for obvious reasons. I 
hear from London that the American Secretary has given for answer to 
those that presented the Petition transmitted by the Congress, that it was 
receiv'd very graciously, and would be laid before both Houses. This gives 
me pleasure, so far as it indicates a change of Measures. As to a change of 
Men, I don’t myself know, whether it would not be better that the present 
should continue. The Rage for Ministry is so universal, and the consid- 


2. Probably “‘A Sketch of Proposals for Discharging the Public Debts securing public 
Liberty, and preserving the State” in Shelburne Papers, Vol. 117, fols. 42-63. In this 
paper Price recommended that an independent commission should be established to 
operate a sinking fund for the reduction of the national debt. It was of the greatest 
importance to take steps to prevent the alienation of the monies which ought to be 
devoted to the redemption of public debts. Price advocated “the establishment of a 
Commission for superintending the Sinking Fund composed of the Premier (ex officio), 
a few of the Great Officers of State, the Governors of the Bank, South Sea House, etc. 
They should receive a fixed sum annually (a million pounds) from the Exchequer, be 
responsible for managing the Sinking Fund, and be required to lay before Parliament 
annually an account of their proceedings and disbursements.” This suggestion is an 
elaboration of the hint that Price gave in the Preface to the third edition of Observations 
on Reversionary Payments: “Establish such a fund—Consign it to a particular com- 
mission, acting under penalties, in such a manner as shall take it out of the hands of the 
Treasury, and form a check even on the House of Commons itself” (p. xxv). See R.P. to 
Shelburne, 29 Dec. 1774. 

3. The First Continental Congress met in Philadelphia from 5 Sept. until 26 Oct. 
1774. When Congress petitioned the King on 26 Oct. they acknowledged the right of the 
British Parliament to regulate external commerce, but they denied that Parliament had 
the right to raise a revenue on the colonists either by internal or external taxation, 
without their consent. The text of the petition to the King is given in Peter Force (ed.), 
American Archives, 4th ser., Vol. I, cols. 934-37. 
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eration attach’d to it so much beyond the Mark, that it requires a change 
of Ideas to take place. Nor can it be expected that any man will be for 
lessening a power to day, which to morrow he expects to be in possession 
of. There is only one evil I foresee attending it, and that you'll say exists 
already in the minds of the people, who have long since lost all confidence 
in their Representatives. I write to you upon my Knee in the midst of 
the Children’s Noise, a very unfit Situation to write upon such Serious 

Subjects. In every situation and every Temper Believe me however 
Yours and Mrs Price’s Affectionate Friend and Servant 

Shelburne 


To the Earl of Shelburne 


Newington-Green Dec 29th 1774 
My Lord, 

I cannot make myself easy without taking notice of the kind letter? I 
received last night from your Lordship. I wish the manuscript I deliver’d 
to your Lordship was better worth that repeated perusal of it which you 
mention. The subject is undoubtedly very important; but I have little 
hope that any part of what I have proposed will be ever carried into exe- 
cution: But this will not be owing to your Lordship, whose views, I know, 
are great and noble. Your Observation on what I have proposed relating 
to the best method of securing the Sinking Fund against alienations, de- 
serves particular regard. I did not mean that the Commissioners should 
act entirely from discretion. The sums to be laid out every half year would 
be publicly known, and the Commissioners would be at liberty only with 
respect to some particular circumstances relating to the mode of applying 
them. They could not, therefore, be in possession of any secrets that when 
divulged could much affect the funds or give them opportunities for stock- 
jobbing. Indeed it seems to me that they would not have half the ad- 
vantages for this that the Ministry, or the Directors of the great Compa- 
nies now have. Besides; were a fixed and permanent plan establish’d for 
discharging the public debt the stocks would fluctuate much less than they 
now do; and, therefore, the temptation to stock-jobbing would be also 
less. 

Mr Quincy, I find, is to be accompany’d to Bath and Bristol by several 
gentlemen and for this reason he is doubtful whether it will be in his 


ORIGINAL: Bowood. Text: Original, with the kind permission of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe. 
1. See R.P. to Shelburne, 26 Dec. 1774. 
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power to call at Bowood.? I know of no public news worth communicat- 
ing which your Lordship is not better acquainted with than I am. A ship 
from Boston is expected every day, and the News from thence is likely to 
grow more and more interesting. It is with difficulty, as some letters say 
that the people are restrained from falling on General Gage,3 who is, at 
present, Governor of only the town of Boston. 

Mrs Price begs your Lordship’s acceptance of her respects. My best re- 
membrances wait on Lord Fitzmaurice and Mr Petty. 

Wishing them and your Lordship many years of as much happiness as 
this world can give, I am, with sincere attachment 

Your Lordship’s most Obedient and Humble servant 
Richd Price 


2. Quincy set out for Bath with Arthur Lee and John Williams on 29 Dec. He visited 
Shelburne at “his superb seat” at Bowood on go Dec. and again on 3 Jan. See ‘“‘Quincy’s 
London Journal,” pp. 451, 453. 

3. Thomas Gage (1719?-87) succeeded General Amherst as commander-in-chief of 
the British Army in North America in 1763. He returned to England on leave in June 
1773, but in May of the following year he went back to America as commander-in-chief 
and governor of Massachusetts. He was recalled to London in Sept. 1775, when his 
command was taken over by William Howe (Boatner, pp. 405-408). 


From Charles Chauncy 


Boston Jany 10th 1775 
Reverend and Dear Sir , 

Your’s of October 8th, with the inclosed pamphlets, I have received, 
for which I heartily thank you. Tis strange nothing which has happened 
among us from September end, to the day of the date of your letter, should 
have been known in England. Tis easie to conceive that the news conveyed 
to the ministry by the Scarborough should be secreted, but not so easie 
to be accounted for that the private letters which went by her should be 
profoundly silent also. 

What came into event here before the 26th of September when Mr 
Quincey embarked for London, I shall say nothing about, as you doubt- 
less had opportunity of hearing from him an exact and true account of 
facts till that time. Since then the fortifications at the only entrance into 
Boston by land have, at no small expence, been completed; the troops 
which were at New-York, New-Jersey, Philadelphia, and Canada sent for 


ORIGINAL: American Philosophical Society. PRinTED: M.H.S.P. (1903), 275-78; Peach, 
pp- 290-93. TExt: Original, with the kind permission of the American Philosophical 
Society. 
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and bro’t to Town, in addition to those that were here before; making in 
all eleven regiments, besides several companies of the artillery. You can’t 
easily imagine the greatness of our embarissment; especially, if it be re- 
membered that the Town, while filled with troops, is at the same time, 
encompassed with ships of war, and the harbour so blocked up as that an 
intire stop is put to trade, only as it is carried on at the amazing charge 
of transporting every thing from Salem, not less than 28 miles by land. 
Can it in reason be tho’t, that Americans, who were freeborn, will submit 
to such cruel tyranny? They will sooner lose their heart’s blood. Not fears, 
but the livery of the troops among us, pointing them out as subjects of 
the same sovereign with ourselves, is the true and only reason they were 
either suffered to come, or to continue here, without molestation. Had 
they been French or Spanish troops, they would have been cutt off long 
before now, as they easily might have been. It is given out by the tools of 
government, that more ships of war and more regiments will soon be sent 
to humble or destroy us. The Colonists are not intimidated by such 
threatenings, neither would they be should they be carried into execu- 
tion. They are sensible, that contending with Great-Britain would be like 
a mouse’s contending with a lyon, could her ships of war sail upon the 
land as they do upon the water. But, in a contest with America, her ships 
can annoy none of our inland towns, and but a few only of our Towns 
upon the Sea-Coast for want of depth of water. And should they even 
destroy these, England would suffer more than America, as a greater debt 
than the worth of all these places, would, by that means, be at once 
cancelled. 

The people of England have been taught to believe, that five or six 
thousand regular troops would be sufficient to humble us into the lowest 
submission to any parliamentary acts, however tyrannical. But we are not 
so ignorant in military affairs and unskilled in the use of arms, as they 
take us to be. A Spirit for martial skill has strangely catched from one to 
another throughout, at least, the new-England Colonies. A number of 
companies, in many of our Towns, are already able to go thro’ the mili- 
tary exercise, in all its forms, with more dexterity and a better grace, than 
some of the regiments which have been sent to us; and even all our men 
from go to 60 years of age are either formed, or forming, into companies 
and regiments under officers of their own chusing, to be steddily tutord 
in the military art. It is not doubted, but, by next spring, we shall have 
at least one hundred thousand men well qualified to come forth for the 
defence of our liberties and, rights, should there be a call for it. We have, 
besides, in the New-England Colonies only, a much greater number of 
men who, the last war, were made regulars by their Services than your 
troops now in Boston. I can’t help observing to you here that we have in 
this Town a company of boys, from about 10 to 14 years of age, consisting 
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of 40 or fifty, who, in the opinion of the best judges, can go thro’ the 
whole military exercise much more dexterously than a very great part of 
the regulars have been able to do, since they have been here. 

I would not suggest by any thing I have said, that we have the least dis- 
position to contend with the parent-states. Tis our earnest universal desire 
to be at peace, and to live in love and harmony with all our fellow- 
subjects. We shall not betake our selves to the sword, unless necessarily 
obliged to it in self-defence; but in that case, so far as I can judge, tis the 
determination of all north America to exert themselves to the utmost, be 
the consequence what it may. They chuse death rather [than] to live in 
slavery; as they must do, if they submit to that despotic government which 
has been contrived for them. 

The accounts I have seen in some of the London newspapers, afhrming 
the Governour Gage? and Lord Piercy? have been killed, and that a num- 
ber of houses have been pulled down, are without the least foundation in 
Truth, and must be numbered among the many abominable falsehoods, 
which are continually transmitting home by those detestable inhabitants 
here, to whose lies it is owing that we have been brot into our present 
distressing circumstances. 

The result of the Continental congress I should have sent you, but that 
it has probably reached home by this time, or doubtless will long before 
a copy of it would, was it to go by this opportunity. I cannot but look 
upon it an occurrence in our favor truly extraordinary, that so many 
Colonies, so distant from one another, and having each their separate 
interest, should unite in sending delegates to meet in one general body 
upon the present occasion, and that those delegates (52 I think) should, 
upon a free and full debate among themselves, be so united in what they 
have done. I have been assured by our Massachusetts delegates, since their 
return from Philadelphia, that there was in no article more than one or 
two dissentients, and in almost every one perfect unanimity. And tis as 
extraordinary, that the doings of Congress should be so universally 
adopted as a rule of conduct strictly to be adhered to. Effectual care has 
been taken in all the Colonies, Counties, and Towns, that the noncon- 
sumption agreement,3 in special, be punctually complied with, and com- 


1. See R.P. to Shelburne, 29 Dec. 1774. 

2. Hugh Percy (1742-1817), soldier and eldest son of the first Duke of Northumber- 
land. M.P. for Westminster, 1763-76. He arrived in Boston in the spring of 1774 (as 
colonel of the fifth Fusiliers) and was placed by General Gage in command of the camp at 
Boston. When his mother died in 1776 he was elevated to the barony of Percy. On 16 
Noy. 1776 he commanded a division in the attack on Fort Washington. Largely due to 
disputes with General Howe, he obtained his recall to England in 1777 (Boatner, p. 85). 

3. In Oct. 1774 the Continental Congress took steps to boycott commercial inter- 
course with the mother country. They agreed to prohibit the importation of mer- 
chandise from Great Britain, Ireland, and the West Indies. Committees were appointed 
throughout the colonies for the enforcement of these regulations (Miller, pp. 272-74.) 
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mittees of inspection are constituted to see that this is done; and their 
care upon this head has been the more earnest, as they are universally 
sensible that no non-importation agreement among merchants will signify 
any thing, unless they are obliged to keep to it by not being able to sell 
their goods, should they send for them. You may receive it as a certain 
fact, that, in conformity to one of the articles agreed to by the continental 
congress, all the merchandise that has arrived from great-Britain since 
the ist. of December has been sold, or is now selling, at vendue, and 
whatever it fetches beyond the prime cost and charges, is to relieve the 
Boston-sufferers under their present distresses; and it may be depended 
on, that whatever goods come after the ist of February will be sent back 
without being opened. You can’t easily conceive the universality and zeal 
of all sorts of persons in all the Colonies to carry fully into effect what- 
ever the Congress have recommended in order to put an intire stop to our 
commerce with England, till the acts we complain of are repealed. 

‘Those who call themselves the friends of Government, but are its great- 
est enemies, are continually endeavouring, in all the ways they can devise, 
to foment divisions among the people, and to lead them, in particular, 
into an ill opinion of the result of the grand congress; but they labor in 
vain. It is the opinion of some here, that there are among us those who 
are employed, upon the hire of unrighteousness, to do all that lies in their 
power to effect a submission to the late acts, which would enslave us; But 
whether this be so, or not, you may rely on it as the truth of fact, that, 
notwithstanding all their efforts, the inhabitants of these Colonies, one 
it may be in an hundred excepted, are firmly united in their resolution 
to defend themselves against any force which may be used with them to 
deprive them of the rights they have a just claim to, not only as men made 
of one blood with the rest of the human species, but as Englishmen, and 
Englishmen born heirs to a Royal grant of Charter rights and privileges. 

We are told (perhaps to affrighten us) by those, who joyn with the 
ministry in carrying their plan of despotism into effect, that every port on 
the continent will be blocked up next spring, by English ships of war. 
But this we know cannot be done, as the Sea-coast on this continent is of 
such large extent, and we have so great a number of harbours, rivers, and 
inlets, inaccessible by any ships of war so as to do us harm. Besides, ad- 
ministration, by such a conduct as this, would in the most effectual man- 
ner co-operate with the American congress in putting a stop to all com- 
merce with great-Brittain, which would, perhaps, be more hurtful to you 
than to us; for we should, notwithstanding, have all the necessaries, and 
most of the comforts of life, and be far more happy than we could be 
were we to be enslaved. 

I can’t help assuring you, as evidence that the Colonies continue united 
in supporting the common cause, that they are almost daily sending to 
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this Town for its relief, Flower, indian corn, beef, Pork, Mutton, Butter, 
cheese, and in a word every thing necessary for the comfort as well as sup- 
port of life; and we have all the encouragement we can desire to depend 
upon their going on to do thus, while our circumstances are such as to 
require their help. 

I fear I have tired your patience; but I must notwithstanding, add this 
further, that a most malignant fever rages among the troops. Three, four, 
and five have sometimes been buried in a day. Many of them are now 
sick. There is no abatement of the disease. Blessed be God, few or none 
of the Town-people have taken the infection. The troops, by desertion 
and death, are amazingly lessend; which we certainly know, notwith- 
standing the care of the Officers to hide it from us. 

I am, Dear Sir, with all due respect, 

Your Friend [and] humble Servant, 
Charles Chauncy 


From the Earl of Shelburne 


[Jan., 1775] 
Dear Dr. Price 

I send you the Short Notes, which I wish you may be able to under- 
stand. I should not indeed think them worth your Attention, if it was not 
for the distracted Situation of our Councils, which makes me take more 
upon me than suits my disposition or the diffidence of my Temper. 

I am myself so confident, from reading over and over the Petition in 
question, from twelve years intimate connection with America, and as at- 
tentive an observation of their Publick Acts, and their Character, that I 
would willingly risque my Head on their proving themselves, upon these 
Terms, what they say of themselves, not only Faithfull Subjects but Fazth- 
full Colonists to the Parent State. Very Extensive words, which in able 
hands admit of every thing we could desire. 

There is nothing in these Notes deserving your Attention except the 
Proposition itself, which from the degree of approbation it met with 
under circumstances of great Disadvantage, makes me think it not with- 
out it’s use, to prevent it’s being entirely forgot, and that it may be re- 
member’d beyond the moment of its being made. What use it may be of 


ORIGINAL: Bodleian. PRINTED: M.H.S.P. (1903), 274. TEXT: Original, with the kind 
permission of the Bodleian Library. 

1. Le., The Address to the King, adopted by the Continental Congress on 26 Oct. 1774; 
see Shelburne to R.P., 26 Dec. 1774, n. 3. 
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hereafter, or how far practicable when things advance is altogether an- 
other question. The Times are dark, and in my Idea, the most that can 
be done is to prevent bad opinions being lodg’d with the Publick, and 
fresh Injustice being done to the Principles and Intentions of Our Ameri- 
can Brethren. 

As to ourselves you may depend upon my never losing sight of what 
you know I consider as our Political Salvation, and that all my Aim finally 
terminates there. 

I am going out of Town, and write in haste. As soon as I return, I will 
be happy to ride out to you to talk more fully upon these matters. 

Yours ever 
Shelburne 
Wednesday Morning 


To the Earl of Chatham 


Newington-Green Feby 9th 1775 
My Lord, 

It is with much pain that I now venture to break in upon your Lord- 
ship. But as I mean to give your Lordship no other trouble than that of 
reading a few lines expressive of the feelings of a heart full of respect, I 
am in hopes that I shall be forgiven. I can scarcely express the emotions 
with which I have lately heard your Lordship speak in the House of 
Lords.: The nation is on a perilous edge. Our present governors have 
brought us upon it; and they are now concerting measures which must 
hurry us over it. Your Lordship has stepp’d forth to rescue us; and, what- 
ever may be the event, the gratitude not only of America, but of every 
individual in this Kingdom will be always due to your Lordship. This 
nation has, on former occasions, looked up to you as its deliverer. Often 
have I admired that just sense of the rights of mankind and that zeal for 
universal liberty which has distinguished your Lordship’s public conduct; 


ORIGINAL: P.R.O. 30/8/53 part 2. TExT: Original, with the kind permission of the 
Public Record Office. 

1. On 20 Jan. Chatham introduced a motion in the Lords to withdraw General Gage’s 
troops from Boston. It was defeated by 68 votes to 18 (Parl. Hist., XVIII, 149-68). On 1 
Feb. he introduced a bill for effecting conciliation with the American colonists. Although 
this measure affirmed the sovereignty of Parliament in all matters concerning the 
empire, it limited Parliament’s competence regarding taxation: “No tollage, tax, or other 
charge for his Majesty’s revenue, shall be commanded or levied from British freemen in 
America, without common consent, by act of provincial assembly there, duly convened 
for the purpose.” This Bill was defeated by 61 votes to 31 (Parl. Hist., XVIII, 198-215). 
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but the decided and noble part which your Lordship has taken at this 
most critical time has raised my admiration higher than ever. 

The present measures of Government appear to me to be not only un- 
just, but wild in the highest degree. I am satisfied that they will not suc- 
ceed. My correspondence with America and my intimacy with some of the 
first Americans leave me but little room to doubt about this. 

The Americans are wise enough to know the value of liberty; and it 
will, I believe, be found that they have virtue and fortitude enough to 
defend it against all invaders. 

It is this kingdom, my Lord, that is most in danger. The blow that seals 
our fate, and that must bring temporary ruin upon us may be now struck 
in New-England. Never did I feel such anxiety on the public account as 
at this moment. On my own account, I have few apprehensions. I have 
little at stake. I wish to look higher than temporal objects. While, how- 
ever, in this world, I think it my duty to employ my voice in applauding 
the opposers of oppression, and to give my vote and interest, as far as they 
will go, on the side of justice, liberty and virtue. ‘To such sentiments your 
Lordship owes the present intrusion, by which, I am afraid, I shall hazard 
your displeasure. Indeed, I am shocked when I think that I am now per- 
haps interrupting your Lordship by an insignificant applause which it is 
impertinent in me to offer, and which it will be too indulgent in your 
Lordship to excuse. But I have, on some former occasions, experienced 
your condescension; and under an encouragement arising from hence, 
and with great regard, I beg leave to subscribe myself, my Lord, Your 
Lordship’s 

Most obedient and 
Humble Servant 
Richd Price. 


I cannot let this letter go without just informing your Lordship that the 
Committee of Dissenting ministers are soon to determine whether they 
shall renew their application to Parliament this winter.2 The public at- 
tention being now engaged by affairs on which the fate of the Kingdom 
depends, I am strongly for continuing quiet. But it is uncertain what the 
Resolution of the Committee will be. They wish to be guided by the 
sentiments of those great friends who appeared for them in their former 
applications. They will ever retain the sincerest gratitude to your Lord- 





2. On 11 Jan. the committee had been empowered by the General Body to renew the 
application upon “the first convenient opportunity,” but in the event it took no further 
action in 1775. In March 1774 Price had been in favor of renewing the application and 
had protested strongly against the decision not to reapply (see Joseph Priestley to Caleb 
Rotheram, 25 Mar. 1774 [Rutt, I, 229]), but by Jan. 1775 he had come to believe that 
the deterioration in the relations between Britain and the American colonies had made 
it inopportune to reapply. See Minutes, II, 146ff. 
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ship in particular; and I have reason to think with respect to most of them 
that their gratitude on a private account is now heightened by a gratitude 
on the public account. 


To Charles Chauncy? 


Newington, Feby 25th 1775 
Dear Sir, 

I cannot avoid embracing the opportunity offer’d me by Mr Quincy’s 
return of writing to you. I am very sorry for the bad state of health into 
which Mr Quincy has fallen. This has render’d him incapable of carrying 
into execution some of the views with which he came here. But he is now 
better; and, I hope, will be restored in health to his family. He is indeed 
an able, faithful, and zealous friend to his country; and I have been happy 
in my acquaintance with him. He can inform you of what is passing here; 
and of my sentiments with respect to the public affairs which now engage 
so much attention. But neither my sentiments, nor those of persons of 
more weight, can be of much importance to you. It is from themselves 
that, our Brethren in America must look for deliverance. They have, in 
my opinion, infinitely the advantage in this dispute. If they continue firm 
and unanimous it must have a happy issue, nothing being more certain 
than that the consequences of the present coercive measures must in a 
year or two be so felt in this kingdom as to rout the present despotic 
ministry, and to bring in new men who will establish the rights and lib- 
erties of the colonies on a plan of equity, dignity and permanence. In 
such circumstances, if the Americans relax, or suffer themselves to be in- 
timidated or divided, they will indeed deserve to be slaves. For my own 
part, were I in America I would go barefoot; I would cover myself with 
skins, and endure any inconveniences sooner than give up the vast stake 
now depending; and I should be encouraged in this by knowing that my 
difficulties would be temporary, and that I was engaged in a last struggle 
for liberty, which perseverance would certainly crown with success. I 
speak with earnestness, because thoroughly convinced that the authority 


OrIcINAL: American Philosophical Society. PrinTeD: M.H.S.P. (1903), 279-81; Peach, 
pp- 294-96. Text: Original, with the kind permission of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

Ms The original letter is substantially different from that printed in M.H.S.P. Price 
had lined through a number of passages and had appended to his letter as though they 
were after-thoughts to the material deleted three passages marked a, b, and d — no 
passage being marked c. In contrast to the version in M.H.S.P. the passages which Price 
lined through are now restored and placed within lined-through brackets ({]}). 
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claimed by this country over the Colonies is [as far as taxation and in- 
ternal Legislation are concerned] a despotism which would leave none 
of the rights of freemen; and because also I consider America as a future 
Asylum for the friends of liberty here, which it would be a dreadful 
calamity to lose. 

By the government which our ministers endeavour to establish in New- 
England, and that which they have established in [the vast tract of coun- 
try now included} Canada, we see what sort of Government they wish for 
in this country; and as far as they can succeed in America, their way will 
be paved for success here. Indeed the influence of the crown has already 
in effect subverted liberty here; and should this influence be able to estab- 
lish itself in America, and gain an accession of strength from thence, our 
fate would be sealed, and all security for the sacred blessing of liberty 
would be destroy’d in every part of the British dominions. ‘These are sen- 
timents that dwell much upon my heart, and I am often repeating them. 

You must have been informed before this time that Lord Chatham in- 
troduced into the House of Lords about three weeks ago a bill containing 
a Plan of Pacification, which was rejected at the first reading in a manner 
the most unprecedented and contemptuous.? [because it gave up the 
right of taxation, secured the internal Legislation of the Colonies against 
all interference from this country, and repealed the declaratory law and 
every act of this reign oppressive to America.} In a few days after this, 
both Houses in an Address to his Majesty declared the Province of Mas- 
sachuset’s bay in Rebellion,3 petitioned for an enforcement of the late 
Acts, and offer’d to stand by his Majesty with their lives and fortunes. 
But at the beginning of last week, to the amazement of everybody, the 
ministry took a new turn; [and a motion was made by Lord North in the 
house of Commons# for a Resolution} “that it was the opinion of that 
House, that when any of his Majesty’s colonies shall make provision, ac- 
cording to their several circumstances, for contributing their proportion 
towards the common defence and the support of their respective Govern- 
ments (such proportion to be raised by their own Assemblies and dis- 


a. And, tho’ they had repeatedly [Lord North, Lord Mansfield, Mr. Stanley? and 
others had] declared, that their object was not to draw money from the Colonies, yet on 
the 2oth of last month, a motion was made in the House by Lord North to the following 
purport “That 





2. “The Earl of Chatham’s Provisional Act for settling the Troubles in America.” 
See R.P. to Chatham, 9 Feb. 1775, n. 1. 

3. See “The Joint Address of Both Houses to the King on the Disturbances in North 
America” (Parl. Hist., XVIII, 297). 

4. On 20 Feb. Lord North introduced his “Propositions for conciliating the differences 
with America.” (Parl. Hist., XVIII, 319-29). 

7. Hans Stanley (1721-80), M.P. for Southampton, 1754-80. He was an uncom- 
promising supporter of the administration in the conflict with the American rebels. 
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posable by Parliament) it will be proper, if such proposal should be ap- 
proved by Parliament, and for so long as it shall be so approved, to 
forbear in respect of such colonies imposing upon them or levying any 
taxes.” 

{This motion was agree’d to by a majority of 274 to 88. But, at the same 
time the coercive plan already adopted is to go on;}® the Bill now in 
Parliament for destroying the New-England Fishery is to pass;5 none of 
the Acts of last Spring are to be repealed; and General Gage’s re-inforce- 
ments, consisting of eight Regiments besides Dragoons, Marines and 
Ships of war, is to embark. I am told also that two Bills more against 
New-England are intended, one for destroying the Connecticut, Rhode- 
Island, and New-Hampshire Charters, and another for attainting some of 
the leading men in your Province. 

{It will be surprizing if a conciliatory motion so futile attended with 
measures so hostile should have any other effect on the Colonies than to 
render them more determined and united by shewing them the embar- 
rassment of the ministry}? 

With respect to the People in Massachuset’s Bay, were they inclined to 
trust this opinion of the House of Commons by consenting to pay such 
contributions as the House shall require, they could not be benefited by 
it without giving up their old Charter and together with it their whole 
right of Legislation; for it is only from an Assembly under the New 
Charter that any proposals can be received. 


b. By this Resolution Lord North said he hoped the horrors of a civil war might be 
avoided and yet more gained from the Colonies, than could be gained by any coercion 
of them. [This, Colonel Barre observed to the House, was saying, that the colonies would 
lose more by accepting the offer made them in the Resolution, than they could lose by 
any Resistance; and, therefore, if true, would take from them every motive to sub- 
mission.} After a debate of near seven hours, (during which some of the members, {tired 
with the length of the debate but willing to be ready with their votes,} chose to amuse 
themselves with cards in one of the rooms adjoyning to the House) the motion was 
agreed to by a majority of 274 to 88, and it was reported and confirmed last monday; 
but is not to be formed into a Bill. At the same time, the hostile plan before adopted 
is to go on. No Firelock, as the Sollicitor: General said,’ in the house, is to be taken from 
a Gun or Rudder from a ship. 

d. These are measures that want no comment. Lord North’s motion tho’ called a 
concession is certainly consider’d in all its circumstances more properly an insult. An 
armed robber who demands my money might as well pretend he makes a concession, 
by suffering me to take it out of my own pocket, rather than search there for it himself. 
I cannot imagine, therefore, that this motion will have any other effect on the colonies 
than to render them more united and determined. 





5. On 10 Feb. Lord North introduced his bill for restraining the trade and com- 
merce of the New England colonies. Inter alia it prohibited the colonies from carrying 
on any fishery on the banks of Newfoundland (Parl. Hist., XVIII, 299). 

8. Alexander Wedderburn (1733-1805), solicitor-general, 1771-78; attorney-general, 
1778-80. In June 1780 he was appointed chief justice of the Common Pleas and created 
Lord Loughborough. 
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Were there not so many melancholy instances of the pliableness of the 
House of Commons, it would be wonderful that the same House that had 
one day declared war against the Colonies, should almost the next day, 
on a sudden fright in the Cabinet, agree to a Proposal supposed concilia- 
tory. You may learn from hence our condition; and what that Power is 
which claims a right to make laws for America that shall bind it in all 
cases whatever. 

The design of the ministry by this step is to produce differences among 
the Colonies; or, as Lord North said in the House of Commons, to break 
at least one link in the chain; in consequence of which he thinks the 
whole may fall to pieces. New-York, in particular, the ministry have in 
view; and they imagine that they have reason to depend on succeeding 
there. But frantic must that Colony be that will suffer itself to be so en- 
snared. Indeed our ministers have all along acted from the persuasion 
that you are all fools and cowards. I have said that the design of Lord 
North’s motion is to disunite. I must add, that it is intended also [to 
draw Odium on the Colonies in this Country, should they reject it; and, 
farther} to create delays and gain time: For as with you all depends on 
losing no time; so with us all depends on gaining time (to corrupt and 
divide.) 

But I must conclude. Forgive your Oppressors. I believe they know not 
what they do; but at the same time make them know that you will be 
free. My heart bleeds for the sufferings of your Province; but if it be not 
your own fault, all will end well. God is on the side of justice [Liberty 
and virtue; and all that adhere to them will be rewarded with the best 
blessings in this world and with eternal glory in a better world. The 
prospect of that happy state is enough to give joy amidst all the commo- 
tions of this world. May we be all of us united there under a government 
of perfect peace and righteousness! This, Dear Sir, is the constant and 
ardent wish of your sincere friend 

and very humble servant 
Richd Price} 


With the best wishes and the greatest regard, I am, Dear Sir, your sin- 
cere friend and very humble servant 


I have been long waiting with impatience for a Letter from you. I writ in 
December last to Mr Winthrop in answer to a letter with which he fa- 
voured me by Mr Quincy.® Be so good as to deliver my best respects to 
him. Dr Franklin tells me that he shall write by this conveyance. America 
cannot have an abler or better friend. 


6. See John Winthrop to R.P., 20 Sept. 1774. 
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From Thomas Reid 


Glasgow College 10th Apr 1775 
Dear Sir 

I beg leave by this to introduce to your acquaintance my good Friend 
and Colleague Mr Anderson Professor of Natural Philosophy here whom 
you will find an ingenious man in his Profession and of much Publick 
Spirit. 

I wish often to have the benefits of your Sentiments on abstract Sub- 
jects that occur to my thoughts, being unable to lay aside human Au- 
thority so much, but that ] am mightily confirmed in any of my Reveries 
when I find my self supported by men whose Judgment I esteem. When 
you have leisure and are disposed for such Correspondence I shall be 
very glad to have your Sentiments of what follows. 

There is a Metaphysical Axiom which has been very generally adopted 
and I think it adopted occasionally by you in your Review? &c. It is, 
That whatever we can distinctly conceive is possible.3 Finding many years 
ago that D. Hume on several occasions applied this Principle to purposes 
which neither you nor I approve, I thought it deserved to be more care- 
fully examined than it seemed to have been, before we admit it. And I 
have a strong suspicion that there is some Fallacy in it, by which it has 
imposed upon the Understanding of many ingenious Men, owing to the 
ambiguity of the Word Conceive. 

I suspect it to have taken its rise from what Des Cartes laid down as 
the Criterion of Truth, which he maintained to be a clear and distinct 
Conception. Quicquid clare et distincte percipio esse verum, id est verum.4 


ORIGINAL: Bodleian. ‘TEXT: Original, with the kind permission of the Bodleian Library. 

1. John Anderson (1726-96) was appointed Professor of Oriental Languages at Glas- 
gow in 1756 and Professor of Natural Philosophy in 1760. His Institutes of Physics 
appeared in 1786. 

2. Review. 

3. “In every idea also is implied the possibility of the actual existence of its object; 
nothing being clearer, than that there can be no idea of an impossibility, or conception 
of what cannot exist” (Review, p. 34). Cf. David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, 
ed. Selby Bigge, p. 32. “ "Tis an establish’d maxim in metaphysics, That whatever the 
mind clearly conceives includes the idea of possible existence, or in other words, that 
nothing we imagine is absolutely impossible.” The points made by Reid in criticism of 
this view are substantially repeated in his Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man. 
See Works, ed. Sir William Hamilton, 6th ed. (Edinburgh, 1863), I, 376-79. 

4. See Meditationes, III, AT VII, p. 35, ll 13-15: ‘‘jam videor pro regula generali 
posse statucre, illud omne esse verum, quod valde clare & distincte percipio.” See also 
Discours de la methode, 4eme partie, AT VI, p. 33, ll 19-24: “je jugeai que je pouvais 
prendre pour régle générale, que les choses que nous concevons fort clairement et fort 
distinctement, sont toutes vraies, mais qu‘il y a seulement quelque difficulté a bien 
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Cudworth seems to have followed him in this, making clear Intelligi- 
bility to be the Criterion of Verity and holding that what is not true is 
incapable of being distinctly understood.5 ‘Those who came after have 
restricted this Maxim so far as to hold that what may be clearly conceived 
is at least possible. This seemed to be the proper correction of Des Cartes 
Maxim. And it seems to have passed from one to another without strict 
Examination. 

Whatever is true, or false, whatever is possible or impossible may be 
expressed by a proposition. Now what do we mean when we say we con- 
ceive a proposition? I think no more is meant, if we speak properly, but 
that we understand the meaning of it. If this be so it surely must be 
granted that we may understand the meaning of a Proposition which is 
impossible. He that understands the meaning of this proposition two and 
two make four must equally understand the meaning of this two and two 
do not make four. Both are equally understood, that is, the conception of 
both is equally clear; yet the first is a necessary truth; the second impos- 
sible. 

Perhaps it will be said, we may not onely conceive the meaning of a 
Proposition, but we may conceive it to be true, and it is by our being 
able to conceive it to be true that we conclude it to be a\possible. 

In answer to this I would beg you to consider carefully the meaning of 
these words conceiving a Proposition to be true. I can put no other mean- 
ing upon them but judging it to be true, that is giving some degree of 
assent to it. Judgment or Assent admits of all Degrees from the slightest 
suspicion to the most firm and undoubting belief. When I say I conceive 
there may be inhabitants in the Moon: I would not use that expression 
unless the probability however small leaned to that side of the Question. 

If this be the meaning of conceiving a Proposition to be true then the 
meaning of the Axiom will be That everything that appears to us to have 
any degree of probability however small is certainly possible. But taken 
in this sense the Axiom is surely false. It would be superfluous to bring 
instances to prove this to a Mathematician. 

If it should be said that conceiving a Proposition to be true means 


remarquer quelles sont elles que nous concevons distinctement.’”’ Cf. AT VI, 559 and 
AT VIII, 21. 

5. See R. Cudworth, A Treatise Concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality (Lon- 
don, 1731), p. 272: “The Criterion of true Knowledge is not to be looked for any where 
Abroad without our own Minds, neither in the Heighth above, nor in the Depth 
beneath, but only in our Knowledge and Conceptions themselves. For the Entity of all 
Theoretical Truth is nothing else but Clear Intelligibility, and whatever is Clearly 
Conceived, is ian Entity and a Truth; but that which is False, Divine Power it self cannot 
make it to be clearly and distinctly Understood, because Falsehood is a Non-Entity, and 
a Clear Conception is an Entity: and Omnipotence it self cannot make a Non-Entity to 
be an Entity.” 
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neither barely to understand the meaning of it, nor does it mean the 
giving any degree of assent to it I would be glad to know what it really 
does mean. If it neither means simple Apprehension by which we barely 
understand the meaning of the Proposition, nor Judgment by which we 
assent or dissent I know of no Power of the Understanding intermediate 
betwixt these. And if there is none I think the Axiom must be false. 

There are many propositions which, by the faculties which God has 
given us, we perceive not onely to be true, but necessary. And the Con- 
tradictories of these must be impossible. So that our knowledge of what 
is impossible keeps pace with our knowledge of necessary truths. 

By our Senses, our Memory, by Testimony and other means we know 
many things to be true which we have no Reason to think Necessary. 
Whatever we know to be true whether necessary or not must be possible. 
Therefore our knowledge of what is possible keeps pace with our knowl- 
edge of Truth whether necessary or contingent. Beyond this I am afraid 
our Knowledge of what is possible is but conjectural. And although we 
are apt to conclude every thing possible which we dont perceive to be 
impossible, yet in this we may be greatly deceived. You know well, Sir, 
that Mathematicks affords many instances of impossibilities in the nature 
of things, which no man would have dreamed of or believed, untill they 
were discovered by accurrate and subtile Reasoning. And ought not this 
to lead us to suspect that there may be in other things many impossibili- 
ties which our weak Reason is unable to discover. 

We are apt to think it possible that God might have made an Universe 
of sensible & rational Beings into which neither Natural nor Moral Evil 
should ever enter. It may be so for what I know, but are you sure that this 
is possible. I can distinctly conceive it, say you, and therefore it is pos- 
sible. I do not admit this Argument. May not a Man who is no Mathe- 
matician as distinctly conceive that in the infinite Scale of Number there 
is no Ratio whatsoever which may not be perfectly expressed by that of 
one Number to another? Yet the Mathematician can demonstrate that 
there are innumerable Ratios which cannot be exactly expressed in this 
way. May not our taking things to be possible when we are not sure that 
they are so, lead us into needless disputes; and into vain Theories to ac- 
count for things which could not possibly have been otherwise? Enough 
of this. 

I know not how Dr Priestly stands with you. I confess that in his late 
examinations® he seems to me very lame as a Metaphysician as well as in 
some other Qualities of more Estimation. I have got no Light from him 


6. See Joseph Priestley, An Examination of Dr. Reid’s Inquiry into the Human Mind 
on the Principles of Common Sense; Dr. Beattie’s Essay on the Nature and Immutability 
of Truth, and Dr. Oswald’s Appeal to Common Sense on Behalf of Religion (London, 


1774). 


Lok, 


to atone for his abuse. And indeed what Light with regard to the powers 
of the Mind is to be expected from a Man who has not yet Learned to 
distinguish Vibrations from Ideas nor Motion from Sensation, nor simple 
Apprehension from Judgment, nor simple Ideas from complex nor neces- 
sary truths from contingent. Some Person unknown to me in Lond{on] 
Chron[icle] November 3, 17747 was so charitable as to justify me from a 
charge of Ignorance disgracefull, as Dr Priestly says, to myself and to the 
University to which I belong. The Apology was indeed the real one, and 
the very same I had made to my friends here in conversation, and I 
thought would have satisfied Dr Priestly upon that Article. But it appears 
by his Answer in a subsequent Paper that he is not a Man to be con- 
vinced in mat[t]ers of Fact. I had resolved from the beginning to give 
him no Disturbance and by that Event was confirmed in my resolution. 
I should differ from him almost in every thing except in the esteem he ex- 
presses for the Author of the Review. From whom, [fr]jom Dr Hartley® 
his Paragon it had been much his advantage, to have taken a Lesson of 
Meekness, good Manners and Candor. 
The bearer can give all our News here better than I. I am [with] great 
Esteem 
Dear Sir 
Your most obedient Servant 
Tho Reid9 


7. The author of this letter which appeared in the London Chronicle, 1-3 Nov. 1774, 
over the initials M.N. defended Reid against Priestley’s imputation of ignorance and 
being a disgrace “‘to the University of which he is a member.” In his Inquiry into the 
Human Mind, Reid had asserted that ‘‘about the time of Dr. Briggs, the system of nerves 
was thought to be a stringed instrument, composed of vibrating chords, each of which 
has its proper tension and tone.” Priestley denied that this system had been maintained 
by anyone ‘“‘who had the least shadow of reputation.” In Reid’s defense M.N. cited the 
second edition (1685) of Briggs’ Nova Visionis Theoria which included a letter from Sir 
Isaac Newton “in which he gives the outlines of the theory, and speaks well of it.” 

8. David Hartley; see Joseph Priestley to R.P., 21 Jan. 1767. 


[From Thomas Reid] 


[n.d.] 

Dear Sir, 
I beg leave to introduce to your acquaintance my good Friend and Col- 
league Mr Anderson Professor of Natural Philosophy here, whom you 


ORIGINAL: University of Aberdeen, Birkwood mss. Text: Original, with the kind per- 
mission of the University of Aberdeen. 

1. This is another version of the preceding letter. There are so many differences in 
the text that for the convenience of the reader it is better to reproduce the whole rather 
than list the variants. 
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will find an ingenious Man in his Profession and of much publick Spirit. 

I would willingly suggest some Subject on which I might have the fa- 
vour of your Thoughts when you have leisure and are disposed to such 
Correspondence. What occurs to my thoughts just now is a Metaphysical 
Axiom very generally adopted, and I think occasionally adopted by you 
in your Review &c, That what we distinctly conceive is possible. From 
this Axiom D. Hume infers That it is possible that an Universe may start 
into Existence without a Cause, and other like extravagancies. The Use 
he makes of it led me to consider it a good many years ago. And I have a 
strong suspicion that there is some fallacy in it, owing to the ambiguity 
of the word Conceive, which has imposed on Mens Understandings. 

As to the history of this Axiom, I suspect it to have taken its rise from 
what Des Cartes laid down as the Criterion of Truth, which he main- 
tained to be a clear and distinct Conception. Quicquid clare & distincte 
concipio esse verum, id est verum. Cudworth seems to have followed him 
in this, making the Criterion of Verity to be clear intelligibility. Those 
who came after finding it difficult to maintain that every thing is true 
which is clearly conceivable or intelligible have maintained that every 
thing that can be clearly conceived is at least possible. This seemed to be 
the proper Correction of Des Cartes Maxim and it has passed from one 
hand to another without strict examination. 

Whatever is true or false, whatever is possible or impossible, may be 
expressed by a proposition. Now what do we mean when we say that we 
conceive a proposition? I think no more is meant, if we speak properly 
than that we understand what is meant by that proposition. If this be so, 
it must surely be granted that we may understand the meaning of a pro- 
position which is impossible. He who understands the meaning of this 
proposition Two & two make four, must equally understand the meaning 
of this Two and two do not make four. Both are equally understood that 
the conception of both is equally clear, yet the first is necessarily true; 
the second impossible. 

Perhaps it will be said That we may not onely conceive the meaning 
of a Proposition, but we may conceive it to be a true proposition, and that 
it is onely our being able to conceive it to be true that gives us ground to 
think it possible. In answer to this I beg you would attend very carefully 
to the meaning of these Words conceiving a proposition to be true. I can 
put no other meaning upon them but judging it to be true that is giving 
some degree of assent to it. Judgment or assent admits of various degrees 
from the slightest suspicion to the most determined conviction, from the 
most modest and diffident assent, to the most pertinacious and dogmatical. 

I conceive there may be inhabitants in the Moon, that is, my Judgment 
leans a little that way. I would not use that expression, unless the proba- 
bility however small seemed to be on that side of the Question. 
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If this be the meaning of conceiving a proposition to be true, than the 
meaning of the Axiom will be that a Proposition which appears to us to 
have any degree of probability however small, must at least be possible. 
But the Axiom taken in this sense is surely false. It would be superfluous 
to give instances of this to a Mathematician. 

If it should be said that conceiving a Proposition to be true means 
neither barely to understand the meaning of the Proposition, nor does it 
mean the giving any degree of assent to it, I would be glad to know what 
it really does mean. For I am at a loss to know what Power of the Under- 
standing we mean by this conceiving a Proposition to be true. If it is nei- 
ther simple Apprehension by which we barely understand the meaning 
of the Proposition, nor judgment by which we assent to the proposition 
or dissent from it. I know of no power of the understanding intermediate 
between these. And if there is none I think the Axiom must be false. 

There are many propositions which by the faculties God has given us 
we perceive to be not onely true but necessary, and the contradictories of 
these must be impossible. So that our knowledge of what is impossible 
keeps pace with our knowledge of Necessary truths. 

By our Senses, our Memory, by Testimony and other Means we have 
the certain knowledge of many Truths which we do not perceive to be 
necessary. But we know that whatever is true, whether necssarily true or 
not, is possible. Our knowledge therefore of what is possible keeps pace 
with our knowledge of Truth whether contingent or necessary. Beyond 
this I am affraid our Knowledge of what is possible is but conjectural. 
And although we are apt to think every thing to be possible which we 
dont perceive to be impossible, yet in this we may be greatly deceived. 
You know well, Sir, that Mathematicks affords many instances of impos- 
sibilities in the Nature of things, which no Man would have dreamed of 
or believed, untill they were discovered by accurate or and subtile Reason- 
ing. Perhaps if we were able to reason demonstratively to as great Extent 
in other subjects as in Mathematicks we might discover many things to 
be impossible which we now take to be possible. We are apt to think it 
possible that God might have made an Universe of sensible and Rational 
Creatures into which neither natural nor Moral Evil should ever enter. 
It may be so for what I know. But how are you certain that this is pos- 
sible? I can distinctly conceive it, say you; and therefore it is possible. I 
do not admit this Argument. May not a Man who is no Mathematician as 
distinctly conceive that in the infinite Variety of Numbers gradually as- 
cending, there is no ratio whatsoever which is not equal to the Ratio of 
some one whole Number to some other whole Number. Yet the Mathe- 
matician can demonstrate that there are innumerable Ratios, which are 
not equal to that of one Number to another. Many Mathematicians tak- 
ing it for granted that it was possible to square the Circle have spent 
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their lives in a fruitless pursuit. May not our taking things to be possible 
in matters of higher moment when we can shew no good Evidence that 
they are so, lead us into unnecessary disputes and vain Theories? Ought 
we to admit that as a just Argument in reasoning, or even as a pressing 
difficulty which is grounded on the Supposition that such a thing is pos- 
sible, when in reality we have no good Evidence of its being possible; 
and for any thing we can shew to the contrary it may be impossible. 

I do not know how Dr Priestly stands with you. I confess that in his late 
Examination &c he seems to me very lame in Abstract Reasoning as well 
as in some other qualities of more Estimation. I have got no Light from 
him to atone for his Abuse. And indeed what Light with Respect to the 
Powers of the Mind can we expect[?] from a Man who has not yet learned 
to distinguish Ideas from Vibrations, nor Motion from Sensation, nor 
simple Apprehension from Judgment nor simple Ideas from complex nor 
necessary truths from contingent. Some Person unknown to me in the 
Lon[don] Chronicle Nov[emb]r 3 1774 was so charitable as to justify me 
from a charge of Ignorance, disgracefull as Dr Priestly says to myself and to 
the University to which I belong. The Apology was the real one and the 
vary same I had made to my friends here in conversation and I thought 
would have satisfied Dr Priestly upon that Article, but I see by his answer 
in a subsequent paper that he is not a man to be convinced even in a 
matter of fact. I had resolved from the beginning and by this circumstance 
was confirmed in that Resolution to give him no Disturbance. I should 
differ from him almost in every thing except in the Esteem he Expresses 
for the Author of the Review; from whom and from Dr Hartly his Para- 
gon it had been much his advantage if he had taken a lesson of Meekness 
good Manners and Candour. 

[Ms. bears the note:] Copy to Dr Price. Conception not the Test of 
Possibility Reasons for not answering Dr Priestly 


[no signature] 


From Ezra Stiles 


Newport Apr. 10. 1775. 

Reverend and Dear Sir, 
The Letter I had the pleasure of receiving from you last year inclosed 
in Mr Marchants,? most exactly expressed my sentiments respecting Bish- 


ORIGINAL: American Philosophical Society. PRinrep: M.H.S.2 . (1903), 281, TExT: Orig- 
inal, with the kind permission of the American Philosophica. Society. 
1. See R.P. to Ezra Stiles, and R.P. to Henry Marchant, 2 Nov. 1773. 
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ops—‘‘they have hitherto shewn themselves Enemies to Truth and Liber- 
ty; and there is no Reason to expect that their Natures will be changed 
in America.” They have greatly dishonored themselves in two capital 
Instances lately; in their combination against your Petition for a Relief 
from Subscription to the XX XIX Articles; and in voting for the Quebec 
Bill? for establishing the Romish Idolatry over two Thirds of the Terri- 
tories of the British [Empire], and thereby exciting a Jubilee in Hell and 
throughout [the] Pontificate. Much will Bishop Newton? in particular 
have to answer at the Tribunal of JESUS, for having with his Eyes open 
joyned with an apostate Church and taken part with the Mother of Har- 
lots and Abominations in the Earth, and this with the direct View and 
Design of employing the Arms of Papists as such against Protestant Puri- 
tans more abhorred than even Roman Catholics by the English Episco- 
pacy. This obliging Token of Friendship from the Bench of Bishops will 
not be very soon forgotten by the Puritans in America. 

But I suppose the American Episcopate is for the present suspended, 
waiting the Decision of the present momentous Controversy, with which 
it must stand or perhaps fall. Unhappily the Die is now cast, and a Minis- 
try devoid of Policy with a controll’d Parliament have precipitated the 
Decision of Points which (of how much Importance soever for us to have 
defined and ascertained yet) it would have shewn the sagacity and Wis- 
dom of an English Minister long to have kept out of sight, and as un- 
touched as many important Exertions of the Royal Prerogative which 
would suffer by Discussion. 

We last week received the Resolutions of Parliament (to 11th Febru- 
ary)4 to enforce their System of Domination. This has a solid and weighty 
Effect—instead of being dampt or depressed the Spirit of Liberty rises 
and will burn with an inextinguishable Ardor. In the Punic Wars the 
Italians fought side by side as allies with the Romans. When Rome was 
attacked by the Carthaginian Power, this Attack united the otherwise 
divided Nations of all Italy. The Romans took all the Glory of Conquest 
to themselves and dispised the Socii; tho’ the latter could raise three 
quarters of a Million while the Roman Census was short of 300 Thou- 
sands. Hence the Bellum Sociale, which kindled into a flame from a trifl- 
ing Incident and spread thro’ Italy with an incredible Celerity. Two 
Armies met to dispute a Point of Honor and nominal Dignity—but stop’d 
their Fire in full Volley and pacificated all by agreeing to share in equal 
Liberty, the Roman Blood accepting the Italian in Deditione Civitatis. 
America now exasperated does not dread to meet her Brethren in Bello 


2. Quebec Act. 14 Geo. 3, c. 88. 

3. Thomas Newton (1704-82), bishop of Bristol (1761); author of Dissertations on 
the Prophecies, 3 vols. (London, 1754-58). 

4. See R.P. to Charles Chauncy, 25 Feb. 1775, n. 4. 
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Sociali, if Great Britain persists in seizing and annihilating our dearest 
Rights. Massachusetts will resume her old Charter of 1628 or assume a 
new Policie, and elect Magistrates, appoint and commission Judges of 
Courts, and raise Taxes, etc. this Summer, if before the usual Election we 
have nothing more favorable from London. The Jnstructioned Governors 
and Mandamus Councillors in the other Provinces are fallen into such 
Disrepute, as being mere Creatures of a venal Ministry and Enemies to 
American Liberty, that the Colonies are nearly ripe to let them fall into 
desuetude—while the more just and equal Representations of the people 
in the Colony Congresses acquire more and more Weight, and feel more 
Liberty to act for the public Good unchecked by an arbitrary Governor. 
The Maryland Congress has already proceeded to levy Taxes for an 
Armament. South Carolina Congress have shut up the Courts. The System 
proceeds, and may terminate in an intirely new Colony Policie, erecting 
the Congresses into Legislatures, with an annual Continental or Imperial 
Congress for deliberating Matters of universal Moment. I do not say 
whether this Change would be the wisest and best: but this I say, the 
Measures of Administration and Parliament precipitate such a Revolu- 
tion and if not desisted and departed from will very soon terminate in 
this. If there be no Relaxation speedily, a continental Army will soon be 
raised, and under repeated supposed Defeats will survive and perpetuate 
itself till such a system of Polity shall be eventually established. 
You will receive this by Fra[ncis] Dana, Esq.5 of Cambridge, whom I 
commend to your Notice. I am, Dear Sir 
Your affectionate Brother 
Ezra Stiles 


5. Francis Dana (1743-1811), lawyer and diplomat. During the years preceding the 
outbreak of the War of American Independence he urged reconciliation with Great 
Britain. In 1774 he journeyed to England to plead the American cause, but returned in 
Apr. 1776, convinced that reconciliation was no longer possible. In 1776 he became a 
member of the Council of Massachusetts, and in 1778 was appointed to a Committee of 
Three to examine Lord North’s proposals for conciliation. He accompanied John 
Adams to France in 1779 as secretary of the legation. In 1791 he was appointed chief 
justice of the Defense Court of Massachusetts. 


From John Winthrop 


Cambridge N Engld April 10 1775 

Reverend and Dear Sir 
Your favor of December igth last, which came to hand but last week, 
gave me the highest satisfaction. I most heartily thank you for the ex- 





OricINAL: American Philosophical Society. PrinTED: M.H.S.P. (1903), 283-86; Peach, 
pp: 297-300. Text: Original, with the kind permission of the American Philosophical 
Society. 
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pressions of your kindness towards me, for the honor you have done my 
Letter, and for the farther honor of admitting me to your future corre- 
spondence; an indulgence I highly prize and shall not fail to make use of. 

All America is greatly indebted to you for the sympathetic concern 
you express for their distresses, and for your exertions in their behalf; 
and I have no doubt would be happy, if it were in your power to make 
them so. But it is one of the principal sources of human misery, and one 
of the greatest mysteries of Providence, that the powers of this world are 
almost always, in very different hands; are lodged with persons who have 
very different modes of thinking and very different objects of persuit. 
Were the case otherwise, were no persons advanced to power but such as 
had ability to comprehend, and a disposition to persue the proper means 
for promoting the great end of government, the good of the people, there 
would be no grievances to complain of, and this world would soon become 
a kind of paradise. But this is too much to be expected till the millenial 
state; or till, by the universal prevalence of Christ’s heavenly doctrine, 
the virtue, and by consequence the liberty, peace and happiness of man- 
kind are established upon a solid foundation. 

The kind reception you gave my friend Mr Quincy, emboldens me to 
recommend to your notice another friend and near neighbor of mine, 
Francis Dana, Esq.1 He is a sensible, ingenious, modest Gentleman, who 
was in the practice of the Law, but can now have no employment in that 
way; and has always appeared a true friend to Liberty. He will be able 
to give you full satisfaction as to the situation of affairs here, and inform 
you of many particulars which I cannot so well do in writing. But to shew 
my readiness to obey your commands, I shall give the best account I can. 

The people of Boston pass’d tolerably well thro the winter, by the help 
of the generous donations of this and other Colonies. I am well informed 
that not less than 7000 persons depend on these donations for their daily 
bread; and there is a multitude of others, who, having something before 
hand, and yet being cut off from their business, are now spending their all, 
and must quickly be reduced to poverty. The people thro the Province, 
ever since so many of the Mandamus Councillors resigned their places, 
have had as little disturbance among them as in any of the Colonies, 
altho’ there has been a total suspension of government. Our executive 
Courts are shut up, and we have no Legislature. What supplies the place 
of this, in some measure, is, a Provincial Congress, composed of Delegates 
chosen by the several towns, in the manner of a house of Representatives. 
Tho’ they assume no authority, their Recommendations have the same 
regard paid to them by the body of the people, as used to be paid to laws 
enacted in form. All this while we were willing to flatter ourselves, that 
the Papers sent home by the Continental Congress would make some im- 





1. See Ezra Stiles to R.P., 10 Apr. 1775. 
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pression, and incline the Ministry to accommodate this unhappy con- 
troversy upon equitable terms. I have the satisfaction to find, that their 
address to the people of England meets with your approbation;? and, I 
hope, that to the K[ing] does so likewise.3 But the last Address of the two 
Houses has extinguished every spark of hope.4 The Mf[inistr]y have 
stopped their ears to the voice of reason and justice, and steeled their 
hearts against the feelings of humanity. Having been fairly foiled in the 
field of argument, and tried, as it is said, the force of bribery and corrup- 
tion in America, which has been so successfully practised at home, they 
have now recourse to the ratio ultima, and we have nothing in prospect 
but the horrors of war. The people of Boston, notwithstanding repeated 
insults from the soldiery, were willing to suppose that the works which 
the General5 threw up last fall at the only entrance into the town, were 
designed merely for his own defence. But he has been making prepara- 
tions since, which indicate offensive war. He has provided a great number 
of waggons and other military implements, which can be of no use but 
for a march into the country. But what his particular operations will be, 
can be known only by the execution of them. The people of Boston are 
quitting the town in great numbers, so that the first city in America is 
likely soon to be in a great measure deserted, or inhabited chiefly by 
Regiments, and those who arrogate to themselves the title of friends of 
government; and one of the finest harbors in the world has for some time 
been rendered useless. The military gentry, it is said, despise, or affect to 
despise, the Americans as cowards. They say, the Americans will never 
have the courage to fight, but will immediately disperse, on the first ap- 
pearance of regular troops. In this way they may probably find themselves 
mistaken, to their cost. This single Province can, upon occasion, bring 
more men, and those pretty well disciplined, into the field, than the whole 
military establishment of Great Britain; and those that can be spared 
upon an emergency from other employments joined with those of the 
neighboring colonies, will form an army which the General will not 
find it easy to subdue. They have no design of attacking the K{ing]’s 
troops; but are determined, 19 in 20, I am told, upon the lowest compu- 
tation, to stand upon their own defence, and the defence of their charter 
government, if attacked, and have prepared themselves accordingly. And 
indeed their ardor is such that it is found difficult to restrain it within 


2. On 21 Oct. 1774 the Continental Congress adopted the ‘‘Address to the People of 
England”; see Peter Force (ed.) American Archives, 4th ser. Vol. I, fols. 917-21. 

3. The “Address to the King” was adopted on 26 Oct. 1774. Ibid., fols. 934-37. 

4. In “The Joint Address of both Houses to the King on the Disturbances in North 
America” Parliament besought, “Your Majesty, that you will take the most effectual 
measures to enforce due obedience to the laws and authority of the supreme legislature” 
(Parl. Hist., XVIII, 297-98). 

5. Le., General Gage. 
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due bounds. Consider, Sir, what must be the feelings of men, descended 
from Ancestors who fled hither as to a safe retreat from tyrannical power 
150 years ago, while it was a perfect wilderness inhabited only by savages, 
and settled it at their own expence, without the least charge to the Crown 
or Nation, and whose descendents have ever since been imployed, with 
immense toil and danger, in turning this wilderness® into a fruitful field, 
and the present generation possessed of fair inheritances, when they see 
themselves treated like a parcel of Slaves on a plantation, who are to 
work just as they are ordered by their masters, and the profit of whose 
labours is to be appropriated just as their masters please, and then judge 
whether it be likely that such men will give up every thing dear and valu- 
able to them without a struggle. What the event will be, can be known 
with certainty only by Him who Seeth all things from the beginning to 
the end. We trust, we have a righteous cause, and we can chearfully com- 
mit our cause to Him who judgeth righteously. We know that we are 
not the aggressors, and that we are only striving to maintain our just 
rights. And I humbly hope, Sir, that we shall be remembered in your 
addresses to the throne of grace. May a gracious God avert these dreadful 
evils! But whatever the events of war may be, they must prove ruinous to 
Great Britain as well as to the Colonies. A horrid carnage is the first thing 
to be expected; and if it once begins, it may continue for a length of 
time; till the Colonies are so exhausted and impoverished, that they will 
not have the ability, even if it could be supposed they would have the 
inclination, to purchase British manufactures. What then will become of 
the American trade? Will it be any compensation to the nation for the 
loss of this trade, that the M[inistr]y are in possession of a few fortified 
towns on the sea-coast, where garrisons must be constantly maintained at 
a vast expence? But you, Sir, have already anticipated the consequences 
and had reason to say that their conduct is little short of insanity. 

As soon as I had received your Letter, I went to deliver your respects 
to Dr Chauncy, and to inquire whether he had received yours of the 8th 
of October.7 He told me, he had; and desired me to present his respects 
to you, and inform you that he had writ an answer, and sent with it a 
large packet of Papers, which he thinks went from hence about the mid- 
dle of February. I hope they are come to your hand before this time. 

I have the happiness, intirely to fall in with the sentiments of your 
letter, that this contest may prove beneficial in the event to one, if not 
both countries, and hope I shall be excused if I publish (with the proper 
cautions) some extracts from it. I should think myself wanting in my 
duty to my countrymen, if I should confine within the narrow circle of 


6. Cf. Perry Miller, Errand into the Wilderness (New York, 1964), pp. 1-15. 
7. Writing to Price on 10 Jan. 1775 Chauncy acknowledged Price’s letter of 8 Oct. 


1774- 
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my particular acquaintance, what is so excellently fitted to direct them 

in the true line of conduct they ought to persue. And I have Dr Chauncey’s 
authority, in a similar case, to justify me. 

I write also by Mr Dana to our excellent friend Dr Franklin and Friend 

of Liberty, of America and Mankind. 

With my most ardent wishes for your happiness, and long-continued 
usefulness, I am, with the highest respect, 

Sir 

Your most humble Servant 

John Winthrop 


P.S. I must beg pardon for the interlineations. I have not time to tran- 
scribe it, the messenger being now waiting. 


From Thomas Townshend? 


Cleveland Court Wednesday May 10: 1775 
Dear Sir, 


I received with great pleasure the note which you were so good as to 
send me, accepting it as an acknowledgment on your part of the sincerity 
with which I paid a small tribute to your merit. The encrease of the 
Public Estate, the diminution of the Public Debt, and a diminution of 
the great influence of the Crown seem to me the Objects to which every 
honest man should direct his attention. Or to use, with the leave of our 
friend Dr Shebbeare,? your own excellent Words the Patriotism, the first 


object of which is not the removal of these grievances, can be nothing but 
imposture. 


I am extremely sorry, that I have been so unfortunate as to be out when 


ORIGINAL: Bodleian. ExT: Original, with the kind permission of the Bodleian Library. 

1. Thomas Townshend (1733-1800), M.P. for Whitchurch, Hampshire from 1754 
until 1783. He was a lord of the Treasury in Rockingham’s first administration, and 
became joint paymaster of the forces in 1767. After his resignation from this post in 
1768 he was in Opposition until 1783 when he became secretary of war in Rockingham’s 
second administration. Succeeded Shelburne at the Home Office when Shelburne be- 
came prime minister. He was made Baron Sydney in 1783, and in December of that year 
became secretary of state for the Home Department. During his tenure of this office the 
city of Sydney in Australia was named in his honor. Became Viscount Sydney in 1789. 

2. John Shebbeare (1709-88), a political writer who had a turbulent career. In 1758 
he was tried for libel, and was sentenced to a fine, to stand in the pillory, and to three 
years’ imprisonment. His fortunes afterwards improved, and in 1764 he was granted a 
pension of £200 per annum. He defended George III’s American policy against both 
Burke and Price in the Public Advertiser, and was one of Price’s most bitter critics; see 
particularly his An Essay on the Origin, Progress and Establishment of National Society 
(London, 1776). 
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you have done me the favour to call upon me. I hope to be more fortunate 

for the future, and should be particularly happy, to know, whether in 

the course of next week there is any day, that it might be convenient for 
you to take a Family dinner with me. 

I am with great regard 

Dear Sir 

Your most Obedient 

Humble Servant 

T. Townshend 


To Mrs. Montagu 


Newington Green May 27th, 1775 
Dear Madam, 

I have been for several days coming to call at your house, but some 
cause or other has constantly prevented me, Least I should seem wanting 
in the respect due to you from all the world, and particularly from those 
whom you have honoured with your friendship, I beg leave to take this 
method of expressing the concern with which I have heard of Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s death. The loss of such a Friend after so long and intimate an 
union cannot but make deep impressions. I reflect myself with pain that 
I have now one friend less in the world, to whose kind attention and 
civility I have been greatly obliged. I felt indeed a real attachment to 
him; and I shall always love his memory. Happy time! When all the 
virtuous and worthy (whether they expected it or not) shall be raised up 
from death and meet in the ever-lasting Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. I am a believer in this doctrine.1 There is joy unspeakable 
in it. It is enough to give support and comfort amidst all present sorrows. 
But I am afraid I am giving you an impertinent inter[r]uption. 

Excuse, Dear Madam, the liberty I take; and accept of the sincerest 
respect and best wishes of 

Your most obedient and Humble servant 
Richd Price. 


Mrs, Price and Mrs. Barker send their very respectful compliments. 


ORIGINAL: The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, California, 
HM., MO.4187. Trxt: Original, with the kind permission of the Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery. 

1. In his early life, Price firmly believed that a future life was reserved for the vir- 
tuous, and that the vicious would be annihilated. See R.P. to Miss A. Burrows, 4 Apr. 
1767, n. 7, and Charles Chauncy to R.P., 22 Mar. 1770. 
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To Josiah Quincy, Jr.* 


[April or May 1775] 
Dear Sir, 

I send you the enclosed account which I promised you of the taxes of 
this kingdom, and particularly the Excises. It is with particular concern 
I think of the bad state of health with which you left England. I hope 
the Voyage has been of service to you, and that you are now returned well 
and happy to Mrs Quincy and your family and friends. Things continue 
here in much the same state in which you left them. The stocks are higher 
than they were a year ago. No particular Stagnation of Trade is yet felt. 
The spirits of the merchants are kept up by the belief that the Americans 
cannot go on longer with their Non-importation and Non-exportation 
Agreements, that the Trade will be soon opened again, and that the issue 
of the Quarrel will be the establishment of the Authority of this country 
over the Colonies, and consequently gaining in the end a more secure and 
advantageous Trade. Our Rulers trust in their power to corrupt, divide, 
and intimidate. They believe that either the Americans will not fight; or 
that if they should, they are a mere rabble who will be easily subdued by 
a disciplined Army. 

The ministry have taken their measures under this Perswasion; and 
the Officers in the Army, now going to America, have in general no other 
apprehension; and, therefore, go with good spirits, and in full expecta- 
tion that all will soon be over. Nothing could be more provoking than 
the manner in which Lord Sandwich? lately spoke in the House of Lords 
of your countrymen. I was in the House and heard him. “Have we not, 
said he, (in answer to Lord Camden) conquered the French and the 
Spaniards; and shall we be afraid of a body of Fanatics in New-England, 
who will bluster and swell when danger is at a distance, but when it comes 
near, will, like all other mobbs, throw down their arms and run away?’’3 


ORIGINAL: American Philosophical Society. PRINTED: M.H.S.P. (1903), 286. TExT: Orig- 
inal, with the kind permission of the American Philosophical Society. Price’s signature 
is lined through on the original ms. 

1. Josiah Quincy died before this letter reached America. See Charles Chauncy to 
R.P., 13 Sept. 1774. 

2. John Montagu, fourth Earl of Sandwich (1718-92) often referred to as “Jemmy 
Twitcher’, succeeded to the earldom in 1729. From 1747 until 1751 he was first lord of 
the Admiralty, and from Aug. 1763 until July 1765 secretary of state. In Jan. 1768 he 
became postmaster general, and in 1770 secretary of state. In Jan. 1771 he again became 
first lord of the Admiralty and remained in this office for eleven years until the fall of 
the North ministry. Sandwich was a much hated man and few in the eighteenth century 
received so much bitter abuse. 

3. Price quotes from Sandwich’s speech in the House of Lords on the Bill for Re- 
straining the Trade and Commerce of the New England Colonies (Parl. Hist., XVIII, 


446-47). 
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He then gave an account of the behaviour of the New-Englanders at the 
Seige of Louisburg, and assured the House that Sir Peter Warren4 has 
represented it to him as in the highest degree dastardly. They had been 
order’d to attack a battery, but fled as soon as they approached it. Sir 
Peter, however, he said, thought it necessary to disguise his sentiments; 
and in order to keep up their spirits commended them and called them 
Romans. After this he went on to compare your countrymen to the poor 
Indians in Bengal, whom we have so miserably and infamously plundered 
and oppressed. “They, he said, are also Fanatics; but it is well-known 
that a few of our Troops will rout the greatest number of them; and 
were I (he added,) in General Gage’s situation and heard that 20,000 New- 
England-men were coming against me, I should wish that they were rather 
thirty or forty thousand.” 

I can assure you that such apprehensions as these are rather common 
among us, and I look upon them as a melancholy proof of that infatua- 
tion with which Heaven has visited us. I am in hopes of hearing some 
time or other that your countrymen have wiped off these aspersions from 
their characters; and proved to the confusion of their vile slanderers that 
they deserve to be free by shewing themselves to be brave. 

Dr Franklin is returned to Philadelphia, and will, I suppose attend the 
Congress. I have lost by his departure a Friend that I greatly loved and 
valued. He talked of coming back in the beginning of next winter; but I 
do not much expect to see him again. It is a trouble to me that I don’t 
hear from Dr Chauncy and Mr Winthrop. Deliver my best respects to 
them. I hope you will be so good as to write to me. I have friends in both 
Houses of Parliament who, you know, are some of the first friends of 
America; and I wish to be able to give them the best intelligence. Mr. 
Gordoné sends very good accounts. Should you fall into company with 
him, deliver to him my respects. I shall wait with great impatience till I 
hear whether you have got home safe, and are restored to your former 
health. Your life, I think, of much importance to your country. 

Wishing you and Mrs Quincy all possible happiness, I am, dear Sir, 

Your most obedient and Humble servant, 
Richd Price 





4. Sir Peter Warren (1703-52), vice-admiral, was in charge of the naval squadron 
which conducted the seige and captured Louisburg in 1745. 

5. William Gordon (1728-1807), Dissenting minister and author. In 1764 he succeeded 
David Jennings as minister to the Old Gravel Lane Church in Southwark. In 1770 he 
emigrated to America, and in 1772 was ordained pastor at the Third Congregational 
Church at Roxbury, Mass. Afterwards he was pastor to a church at Jamaica Plain. He 
returned to England in 1786, and from 1789 until 1802 was pastor to a congregation at 
St. Neots, Huntingdonshire. During his stay in America he published The Plan of a 
Society for making provision for widows by annuities for the remainder of life (Boston, 
1772) and The Doctrine of Final Universal Salvation (Boston, 1783). After his return 
to England he published The History of the Rise, Progress and Establishment of the 
Independence of the United States of America (London, 1788). 
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From John Winthrop 


New England June 6. 1775. 
Reverend and Dear Sir, 

I wrote you the 10 April by my friend Mr Dana, who I hope has arrived 
before this time. The apprehensions I expressd in that letter, of our be- 
ing involved in the horrors of war, were but too well founded, and were 
very soon dreadfully realized. The blow has been struck—the sword is 
drawn—and I suppose the scabbard thrown away. On the 19 April hos- 
tilities commenced, and there was a smart engagement, in which numbers 
fell on both sides. Before now, you have received two very different ac- 
counts of this affair, which have been published here, and, I suppose, in 
London too. The first was by the General,? and sent by him to the Goy- 
ernor of Connecticut;3 and the same, or a similar one, was doubtless sent 
by him to England in a man of war which he dispatched a day or two 
after the action. This, I conceive, does not give a just representation of 
the matter, tho’ it may be agreable to the accounts he received from his 
officers, who, he says, were men of unquestionable honor, but mentions 
not their names. They endeavour to throw the blame of being the aggres- 
sors on the Provincials. The other account is sent home by our Provincial 
Congress, with a short address to the inhabitants of Great Britain.4 It 
contains the depositions of sundry persons, both Provincials and Regulars, 
who were in the engagement, relative to that point. It will be easy, I con- 
ceive, to form a proper judgment of the credit due to each of these ac- 
counts. To me it appears perfectly incredible, that a few Provincials, cer- 





OrIGINAL: American Philosophical Society. PRINTED: M.H.S.P. (1903), 288. TExT: Orig- 
inal, with the kind permission of the American Philosophical Society. 

1. Lexington Green, where on 19 Apr. 1775 the first shot in the War of American 
Independence—the shot that was heard around the world—was fired. On 18 Apr. British 
troops under Lieutenant Colonel Smith of the Tenth Foot set out for Concord to 
search and destroy powder and supplies. When they entered Lexington they found the 
local militia under the command of John Parker drawn up on the Common. There a 
skirmish ensued which left a number of the rebels dead. The Redcoats marched on to 
Concord where they destroyed what stores they could find, and attempted to secure the 
North Bridge. But they were met there by a growing force of rebel militia, and it was 
decided to retreat to Boston through Concord where they were met by Lord Percy’s 
relief party. On the return journey they were continuously harassed by rebel forces. 

2. The editors of M.H.S.P. (1903) note, p. 288, “General Gage’s letter to Governor 
Trumbull is printed in Force’s American Archives, fourth series, vol. ii, cols. 434-36.” 

3. Jonathan Trumbull, the Elder (1710-85), governor of Connecticut from 1768 until 
1784. 

j : The editors of M.H.S.P. (1903) note, p. 288, “Printed in Force’s American Archives, 
fourth series, vol. ii, cols. 486-501.” The American version of these events reached 
London twelve days before General Gage’s (Boatner, pp. 631-32). 
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tainly under 100, should begin an attack on a body of Regulars of at least 
ten times their number. I shall only add, that the relation in the deposi- 
tions is essentially the same as I heard on the day of the battle, and al- 
ways heard from several who were in the engagement before either of 
these accounts appeared in print. These depositions will give you a just 
idea of the proceedings on that day; but it may be some farther satisfac- 
tion to you, to know the train of events which brought on that important 
action. 

When the act was passed for altering the civil government of this 
Province,5 the people were universally, with very few exceptions, de- 
termin’d never to submit to it. The new Mandamus Counsellors, except 
six or seven who refused, were sworn in, about the beginning of August; 
but nothing material was done in that month, by way of opposition, more 
than the shutting up the Court houses in some of the remote Counties. 
About the end of August, the Gfenera]l dispatched a party of Soldiers 
very secretly in the night, and took away 250 barrels of powder belonging 
to the Province, which were deposited in a magazine about 4 miles from 
Boston. This gave a great alarm; and on the 2d of September, a large 
body of people assembled at Cambridge, tho’ without arms, and obliged 
as many of the Mandamus Councillors as they could meet with to resign 
their places; and the officers of the executive Courts to engage not to act 
upon the new plan of government. Immediately upon this, the G[enera]l 
began to fortify himself in Boston, and levied a number of cannon in 
different places. As this seemed to threaten war, the people tho’t it neces- 
sary to provide for their own defence. Accordingly, in October or No- 
vember, they began to collect stores of all the necessary kinds, in different 
parts of the country. A principal magazine was at Concord, about 18 
miles from Boston. During the winter, the G[enera]l frequently, and 
openly in the daytime, marched large bodies of his troops 8 or 10 miles 
into the country, who went and returned without the least molestation 
from the inhabitants. But on the 18 of April, about ten at night, a body, 
said to be about 8 or goo men, were secretly conveyed across the bay from 
Boston to Cambridge, and marched as silently as possible thro’ byways 
till they got into the high road to Concord; with what design, could not 
admit of a doubt. But all their motions were watched, and the alarm 
flew like lightning thro’ all the neighbouring towns. The people immedi- 
ately began to muster, in order to defend their property. About sunrise, 
the troops arrived at Lexington, a town that lies on the Concord road, 11 
miles from Boston. For what followed, I beg leave to refer you to the 
depositions before mentioned; and shall only say in short that a body of 
less than 100 of our people being assembled at Lexington, the Regulars 


5. Le., The Massachusetts Government Act. See Charles Chauncy to R. P., 18 July 1774. 
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without any provocation fired upon them,® killed 8 upon the spot, 
wounded several others, and then persued their march to Concord, where 
they destroyed what stores they could meet with, and fired on another 
party of Provincials, and killed some of them; but the Provincials return- 
ing the fire killed some of the Regulars. This was the first opposition 
they met with. Upon this they retreated towards Lexington, where they 
were joined by a large reinforcement of about 1200 men, sent from Boston 
to support them; and then, the whole body returned together towards 
Charlestown. They were followed all the way by our people, who were 
now collecting from different quarters in considerable numbers; tho’ I 
have been assured by several who were in the action, that not more than 
300 of our people were engaged at any one time. There was, however, a 
hot engagement, which lasted all the afternoon, during their whole re- 
treat. In their return, they behaved much in the manner of the Cossacks, 
firing into some houses, whereby some aged people were killed; entring 
others, and destroying or pillaging whatever they could lay their hands 
on; and some they burnt to the ground. I have seen some houses they 
fired upon, in which were only women, who had fled thither for shelter. 
At sunset they arrived at Charlestown within a mile of Boston, to which 
they were carried over in the night by the men-of-war’s boats. Thus ended 
this memorable day, a day that will never be forgotten in America. 

As to the loss sustained on each side—I have seen what is said to be a 
complete list of the Provincials who fell in battle, which amounted to 
50; and 5 or 6 were taken prisoners. It is more difficult to come at the 
knowledge of the loss on the other side, which they have industriously 
concealed, as much as possible. But I believe it is certain they had upwards 
of 100 kill’d, and more wounded; several of whom, and some that were 
officers, have since died of their wounds. Several that were wounded were 
taken prisoners. 

The next day, the G[enera]] shut up the town of Boston, and suffered 
no person to go out; and then none of the country people would go in to 
carry provisions. ‘This continued about 10 days; but upon repeated ap- 
plications he consented that the inhabitants should remove out with their 
effects, upon condition they would deliver up their arms. When this was 
complied with, the people began to remove. But he quickly clogg’d their 
removal with new restrictions; none were to go out without his Permit; 
then, only a certain number of cart or boat loads of goods were to go out 
in a day; then, no merchandize was to be carried out; then, no provisions 
of any kind, not so much as a bisket; then, Permits to be granted only 
certain hours of the day; and some days none at all. However, they con- 


6. For a discussion of the question “Who fired first?” which cannot now be 
answered conclusively, see Boatner, pp. 625-27. 
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tinued to move out as fast as they could amidst so many obstructions, 
every trunk, etc., being searched by officers. "Tis judged that about 2/3 of 
the inhabitants are now removed. As many would be obliged to leave 
almost all their property behind them, some choose to stay, to prevent, if 
possible, its being rifled by the soldiers, who, ’tis said, enter into every 
house they find uninhabited. Ever since the battle, the G[enera]] has kept 
himself, his troops and the Tories (as they are called) within the town, 
which is surrounded by a large army of Provincials. The communication 
with the country being cut off, they are reduced to live almost wholly on 
salted meats; which has occasioned their stripping some of the islands in 
the harbor, of all their live-stock. This lead the Provincials to take off 
the live-stock from the other islands. A smart skirmish happened on this 
account the 27 ult, in which we had not one man killed, and but 4 
wounded, and not one of them mortally; but there is the strongest reason 
to believe that the loss on the side of the Regulars was very considerable. 
There seemed to be a remarkable interposition of Providence in this af- 
fair; but it must be observed that the action happened in the night. 

Soon after my last, I received an unsealed Letter directed to Dr. Chaun- 
cy, and in his absence to me. It was brought, I suppose, by Mr Quincy, 
who died on board the vessel just after her arrival, being too ill to be 
removed on shore; so that his friends had no opportunity to see him. We 
lament his death as a public loss. This Letter was delivered to me, while 
Dr Chauncy was shut up in Boston. As soon as IJ heard of his getting out, 
I sent it to him. I have quitted my house, and reside in the country, at a 
considerable distance. The College is all dispersed; there being a large 
army of Provincials posted in the town, and my house is filled with 
Soldiers. 

Our excellent Friend Dr. Franklin is arrived at Philadelphia, and, to 
the joy of America, time enough to be chosen a member of the Continen- 
tal Congress. We derive great hopes from his presence and assistance in 
that body. 

May heaven pour down the choicest of its blessings upon you. With the 
sincerest esteem and respect I am ever, Dear Sir 

Your most obedient humble servant 
[no signature] 


Jer. v.g.7 
30 June 
All direct communications between you and us is now cut off; so that I 
am obliged to send my letters by the way of Philadelphia thro’ the hands 


7. “Shall I not visit for these things? saith the Lord and shall not my soul be 
avenged on such a nation as this?” 
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of our good Friend Dr F. who has kindly offered to take care of them. 
And having no opportunity till now to send thither, I set down to give 
you a brief account of what has happened since I wrote the above. 

All accomodation seems now at a greater distance than ever. Both 
parties, I suppose, have gone too far to think of retreating. An imaginary 
dignity of government on the one hand, essential rights and privileges 
on the other, and inflamed passions on both, will render a reconciliation 
very difficult. War now rages here on all its fury—bloody battles fought— 
one maritime town already laid in ashes—and others threatened with the 
same fate. If the 19 of April did not give full conviction to the ministry 
that the Americans can fight and will fight, the 17 of June,’ I presume, 
will remove all their doubts; and enable them to judge, whether the ac- 
counts they received from the servants of the Crown here, or those from 
the friends of Liberty, were best founded. —On that day there was a hot 
engagement at Charlestown, which lies opposite to Boston, on the other 
side of the river. A large body of regulars were carried over thither, to 
attack an entrenchment which our people had begun to throw up on a 
hill there the night before. To cover their approach they set the town on 
fire, which, consisting wholly of wooden houses, a great part of them con- 
tiguous to each other and very dry, was quickly reduced to ashes; but, it 
is said the smoke, which blew directly in their faces, annoyed them more 
than it served them. Our people defended the entrenchment with great 
resolution till their ammunition was almost spent, and then retreated, 
leaving the regulars in possession of the hill, where they have since en- 
trenched themselves. ‘They purchased this advantage very dearly: A few 
more such conquests would ruin their army. But the best account I am 
at present able to give you of the loss on each side, is in the enclosed 
paper. 

Such is the tenderness of the Mother Country! This, the method of 
securing and extending the commerce of Great Britain! These, the in- 
ducements to submit to a Power which claims to be despotic over us, in 
all cases whatsoever! What figure will this expedition make, when it 
comes to be told in history? May gracious heaven interpose to prevent 
farther evils 

It will always give me the sincerest pleasure to hear of your welfare. 


8. The Battle of Bunker Hill, 17 June 1775. On 16 June the rebels occupied Bunker 
Hill and Breed’s Hill on the Charlestown peninsula to prevent their occupation by 
Gage’s troops. On the following day the British mounted an attack from Boston and 
succeeded in driving the colonials from both hills, but with heavy losses. As Winthrop 
observes, the conduct of the rebels demonstrated their capacity and willingness to fight, 
and dissipated the easy optimism that the British regulars would meet with no signif- 
icant resistance. In Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty Price wrote, “The 
truth is, we expected to find them a cowardly rabble who would lie quietly at our feet; 
and they have disappointed us’’ (grd ed., p. 56). 
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From Edward Wigglesworth? 


Cambridge June 12 1775. 

Reverend Sir 
The warmth of my affections for an amiable Young Gentleman, who 
was formerly my pupil, and has for a year past been connected with me 
in the instruction and government of the College in this place, must serve 
as my apology for addressing you at this time. My friend is, Mr Isaac 
Smith,? who is descended from ancestors truly respectable for their piety 
towards God and benevolence to mankind. His father is an eminent 
merchant in Boston of the same name,3 well known in his commercial 
character on the exchange of London. The affluence of the father’s cir- 
cumstances, in conjunction with a disposition to qualify the son for dis- 
charging the offices of manhood with extensive usefulness and reputation, 
gave my friend the opportunity of visiting Great Britain and France, 
soon after he had finished his academical studies; an advantage enjoyed 
but by few of the ministers in this Province. Mr. Smith, while but a youth, 
determined to devote his abilities to the service of God in the Gospel of 
his Son; from which determination he has not been diverted, either by 
the importunity of some of his connections, or by the prospect of those 
distinguished advantages for accumulating wealth which would have arisen 
from entering into trade with a father well versed in every branch of 
american commerce. Soon after his return from England, where he formed 


OriciINAL: American Philosophical Society. PRINTED: M.H.S.P. (1903), 292-94. ‘TEXT: 
Original, with the kind permission of the American Philosophical Society. 

1. Edward Wigglesworth (1732-94). Educated at Harvard where he became a resident 
scholar after graduating in 1749. Elected Hollis Professor of Divinity in 1765 and acting 
president in 1780. Sought Price’s advice on insurance matters when he became a member 
of the Committee of the Massachusetts Congregational Charitable Society appointed to 
draw up a plan for the provision of annuities for the widows and orphans of Congrega- 
tional ministers and university presidents and professors. See Edward Wigglesworth to 
R.P., 27 July 1786; R.P. to Joseph Willard, 18 Mar. 1786 and 10 Oct. 1787; and Joseph 
Willard to R.P., 29 July 1786. 

2. Isaac Smith (1749-1829), eldest son of Isaac Smith (see below n. 3). Educated at 
Harvard, becoming a tutor there in Apr. 1774. Set out for England in May 1775 and did 
not return to America until May 1784. During his stay in England preached in a 
Presbyterian chapel at Sidmouth, being ordained there on 24 June 1778. Not long after 
his return to America, appointed librarian at Harvard. Preceptor of Dummer Academy 
from 1790 until 1809. Appointed chaplain of the Poor House at Boston in 1811. Smith’s 
latitudinarian theology would have recommended him to Price more than his political 
opinions, which disposed him to sympathize with the Loyalists. See Sibley’s Harvard 
Graduates, XVI (1764-67) (Mass. Hist. Soc., 1972), 523-30. 

3. Isaac Smith (1719-87), a wealthy Boston merchant, well known in Dissenting 
circles in London. See The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, XVI, 273. 
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an acquaintance with the late excellent Dr Amory as well as some other 
eminent dissenting clergymen, he was introduced to the desk by the min- 
isters of Boston or its vicinage. Those of his discourses which I have had 
the pleasure of hearing have been rational, practical and serious, and 
delivered with that gravity and solemnity which became their impor- 
tance. His pulpit performances have done honour to the College in which 
he received his education; and been well accepted, in those parishes 
where he has occasionally ministred, by those of his brethren whose piety 
has been rational, and not tinctured with Superstition or Enthusiasm. 
And should Providence open a door for the exercise of his ministerial 
gifts, while he takes up his residence in Britain, I can’t but persuade 
myself he will do honour to the country which gave him birth, and be 
happily instrumental in advancing the interest of the Redeemer’s King- 
dom. 

I should have addressed you by Mr Smith had not the convulsions into 
which this Vicinity was thrown by the commencement of hostilities at 
Concord, prevented my writing before his embarcation. To him I must 
refer you for a particular state of our public affairs at the time he left 
New England. Since his departure the provincial Troops have taken the 
livestock from four Islands in the harbour of Boston; which they effected 
without the loss of a single man, notwithstanding those Islands lay ex- 
posed to the fire of the British fleet, and in one instance they had to with- 
stand the fire of a detachment both from the Army and Navy. Governor 
H[utchinson]’s5 letter-book® has fallen into the hands of our provincial 
Congress, and some of his letters have been communicated to the public 
through the channel of the Essex Gazzettee. By means of the same paper 
his other letters to the British Ministry will be submitted to the inspec- 
tion of the friends of that once excellent constitution of government 
which gave happiness to Britains and Americans. Mr. Smith’s father will 
forward him our papers, as opportunities of conveyance present, which 
will put him into a Capacity of making our friends in London fully ac- 


4. Le., Thomas Amory, See R.P. to Benjamin Franklin, 30 Sept. 1772. 

5. Thomas Hutchinson (1711-80). Graduated at Harvard in 1727. Became representa- 
tive for Boston in the colonial legislature in 1737, Speaker of the House of Representatives 
in 1746, judge of the Court of Probate and justice of the Common Pleas in 17532, lieu- 
tenant governor in 1758, chief justice in 1760, and governor of Massachusetts in 1771. 
When he went to England in 1774 he was replaced as governor by General Gage. 

6. The confidential letters written by Hutchinson and his brother-in-law, Andrew 
Oliver, to Whately, one time secretary to Grenville, were the grounds upon which the 
Assembly of Massachusetts petitioned the king for their removal from office. The 
reference of this petition to the Privy Council resulted in Benjamin Franklin being 
charged with dishonesty in intercepting the letters. These were published in Boston in 
1773 under the title, Copy of Letters sent to Great Britain by .. . T. Hutchinson, the 
Hon. A. Oliver and several other persons. Another edition was published in London in 


1774: 
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quainted with the state of this Province and with the temper of the 
Continent. 

With my most ardent desires that the present unnatural Contest be- 
tween the parent State and these Colonies may be speedily and amicably 
terminated, and that the Freedom of both may be established on a sure 
and lasting foundation, I am Reverend and Honoured Sir, 

your obedient humble servant 
Edward Wigglesworth 
Hollis Professor of Divinity 


From Charles Chauncy 


Medfield July 18th 1775 
Reverend and Dear Sir, 

Your’s of April ggth. I have received, and return you my hearty thanks 
for it. Your’s also to Mr Josiah Quincey? is come into my hands, as he was 
gone from our world to be here no more. None of his relatives nor friends 
had the opportunity of seeing him, as the vessel he came in went into 
Cape-Ann harbour, thirty miles from Boston, from whence he was put on 
Shore, but died the next day. We are ready to wish God had spared his 
valuable life. He might have been of great Service to us in these calamitous 
times; but we would meekly bear this public loss, as it comes from the 
alwise, righteous, and holy Governor of the world. Not-with-standing 
Mr Quincey’s desire, Mr. Bromfield,? I believe, would be justified should 
he open the pacquets sent to him, and not return them to America, as 
they might contain articles of important intelligence proper to be known 
in England. 

The three generals3 you speak of have been in Boston a considerable 


OrIcINAL: American Philosophical Society. PRINTED: M.H.S.P. (1903), 294-300; Peach, 
300-305. ‘TEXT: Original, with the kind permission of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

1. See R.P. to Charles Chauncy, 29 Apr. 1774, and R.P. to Josiah Quincy, Jr., Apr./May 
1775: 

2. Possibly either Thomas Bromfield (1733-1816), or his brother, Henry (1727-1820). 
By 1774 Thomas Bromfield had joined his brother in business in London (see Quincy’s 
Journal, p. 437). An obituary notice in Gent. Mag. (LXXXVI [1816], part 1, 478) describes 
Thomas Bromfield as “of Islington, a merchant of respectability in the American com- 
merce anterior to the Revolution which separated the United States from Great Britain.” 
See also R.P. to Shelburne, 6 Jan. 1776. 

3. Presumably Generals Burgoyne (see R.P. to Shelburne, 6 Jan. 1776), Howe (see 
[William Gordon] to R.P., 12 Sept. 1775), and Clinton. Henry Clinton (1738?—1795) 
arrived in Boston with Burgoyne and Howe in the Cerberus in May 1775. In Sept. 1775 
he became second-in-command to General Howe (Boatner, pp. 256-38). 
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time, with the reinforcements, but are, there is reason to think, both dis- 
appointed and disheartned. The goods and Tea brot over in the King’s 
ships will be of no service to any merchant either at home or here, nor 
will they be hurtful to us, as they must be stored for want of buyers. Not 
a shilling’s worth of them will be sold except to the Tories in Boston, 
who have at present other things to mind than that of purchasing English 
commodities. 

The account of a defection at New-York was one of the many false- 
hoods the friends of Government (as they call themselves) have endeay- 
oured to propagate here as well as in England. The people in that Colony 
are in general, as firmly attached to the cause of liberty as in the other 
Colonies; which, I suppose, is well known in London by this time. 

The hope of the ministry, and the dread of our friends, respecting the 
cooling of the hearts of people here, the increase of disunion, and the 
impossibility of carrying our commercial plan into execution,4 have no 
solid basis. Our Spirits continually rise in warmth, our union is daily 
growing in strength and vigor, and such care is taken throughout the 
Colonies to bring into event the commercial plan,5 that, humanely speak- 
ing, there is not the least probability of a failure. 

Your merchants, we believe, are very hollow. Had they acted like men 
sincerely concerned for the prosperity of their American friends, we should 
not have suffered to the degree we have done. They may be assured, the 
Colonies have no expectation from them, as thinking they would willingly 
see them all enslaved, if their private interest might thereby be promoted. 
Perhaps some of them (I could mention their names) will never more 
have the advantage of commercial dealing with any of the Colonies. 

General Gage, we had heard, had orders sent him to seize some of our 
leading men, and he had often opportunities to do it, but dare not. His 
endeavouring to take possession of the Magazines® has been the more im- 
mediate occasion of the war that is now commenced between him, and all 
the Colonies, who are united as one in carrying it on. Our generals are 
constituted by the Continental Congress, the stile of our army is, the 
American Army, the expence is defrayed by the Colonies in common. 
The cause contended for is not looked upon as the cause of Boston, or 
the Massachusets-Province, but of the whole American continent, who are 
as firmly united and determined as men ever were to risque both their 
fortunes and lives in defence of their rights and privileges. 

I shall now, with as much brevity as I can, give you an account of facts 





4. See R.P. to Josiah Quincy, Jr., Apr./May 1775. 

5. Le., the boycott initiated by the Continental Merchants Association’s agreements 
on nonimportation and nonconsumption (see Charles Chauncy to R.P., 10 Jan. 1775). 

6. The expedition to Concord which resulted in the beginning of the war (see Charles 
Chauncy to R.P., 6 June 1775). 
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as they have happened, previous to the present civil war, and since it be- 
gan to this day. And you may rely upon what I write as the real truth, 
notwithstanding you may probably have quite different accounts from 
those who are enemies to us, for they will, the most of them, speak falsely 
with as bold a face as tho’ they declared the real truth. 

Colonel Lesly,7 about the latter end of March, was ordered by the Gen- 
eral to go with about an hundred men to Marblehead in a transport that 
had been provided for them, and to go secretly by night; and from Marble- 
head he was to go by land to Salem, about 4 miles, and to bring off a 
number of Canon our people had there. He went nearly to the place 
where the Canon lay, but was obstructed in his passage by the drawing 
up of a bridge, made for the convenience of vessels passing through; and 
after about an hour’s continuance at this pass was obliged to return to 
Marblehead, and get his men into the transport that brot them as soon as 
he could. Had he attempted to take the Canon by force, he and his men 
would surely have been cut off. 

You must have heard before this reaches you of the battel at Concord. 
It was wholly occasioned by those who are seeking our ruin. The night 
before the 19th of April, about a thousand regulars were ordered, with as 
great secrecy as you can imagine, to go to Concord to seize or destroy our 
magazine there. They arrived at Lexington, six miles short of Concord, 
about sunrise, where our men, having had some previous notice of their 
coming, began to collect together in order to watch their motions. They 
found nearly an hundred of our people in arms, and ordered them to 
disperse, which they accordingly did, but while they were dispersing, the 
King’s troops fired upon them, killed six or seven upon the spot, and 
wounded some others.’ ‘They then steered their course towards Concord., 
It has been pretended that our people gave the first fire, and I suppose 
such an account has been sent home. But tis a notorious falsehood. Some 
scores of persons then and there present, have given their affidavits under 
oath, that the King’s troops killed six or seven of our men, and wounded 
others, before a gun was fired on our side. The same troops began the fire 
at Concord, but were soon obliged to retreat, tho’ attacked by not more 
than between two and three hundred of our men; for no more had as yet 
got together. When they had retreated as far as Lexington, they were 
joined by Lord Piercy? with about goo regulars sent by the General as a 


7. Alexander Leslie (1740?-94) was lieutenant colonel of the 64th Regiment at Halifax 
prior to the outbreak of war. He commanded the Redcoats sent by Gage to destroy the 
ordnance depot at Salem. The incident that Chauncy relates occurred not at the end of 
Mar. but on 26 Feb. (Boatner, pp. 617-18). 

8. Like Winthrop (see John Winthrop to R.P., 6 June 1775) Chauncy believed that 
the British fired the first shot at Lexington. 

g. I.e., Lord Percy (see Charles Chauncy to R.P., 10 Jan. 1775). 
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reinforcement. By this time our men were increased in number, from one 
and another of the neighbouring towns, and behaved with such resolu- 
tion and fortitude, that Lord Piercy’s troops in common with the others 
were speedily obliged to be upon the retreat, and on they went retreating 
till they got back to Charlestown. It may be worthy of note here in favour 
of the King’s troops, that two regiments from Salem, Marblehead, and 
some other towns that way, did not come soon eno’ by half an hour to 
fall upon them in the rear as they were retreating. Had they been able to 
do this, they must have been cutt off, or taken prisoners. We know that 
240 of the King’s troops were killed and wounded. How many more met 
with the like fate we cannot say with certainty; but tis generally said and 
believed, that the number was not less than 450. In less than 24 hours 
after this engagement many thousands of our men were got together at 
Cambridge and Roxbury; and we have now an army in these places of 
Twenty thousand, as likely, able men as you would desire to look upon, 
in readiness to engage in any enterprise in defence of our rights and lib- 
erties. By means of this army all communication between the King’s troops 
and the Country is cut off; and as no fresh provisions have from that time 
been permitted to go into Boston, the troops there are in suffering cir- 
cumstances, and must continue to be so till they can make their way into 
the country, which they will be find to be impractable. The day after the 
Concord fight the passages from Boston into the country were by the 
General’s order shut; insomuch that no person could go out of the town. 
What his special design in this was, we cannot with certainty say; but in 
a few days of his own meer motion he sent for the Select men of Boston, 
and made this proposal to them, that if the inhabitants would consent to 
put their arms into custody they should have liberty to go out of town 
with their effects. The town was called together upon this occasion, and 
for the sake of their wives and children, and that they might secure their 
effects, they consented to deliver up their arms, and accordingly did it. 
But what followed hereupon? The Governor, who is also the General, 
proved himself to be void of all faith as well as honor. He broke thro’ his 
own proposal in which he engaged to let the inhabitants go out of town 
with their effects. For a while he suffered the inhabitants to go, but not 
without a pass from him, which soon became so difficult to obtain that 
but few comparatively could get out nor were any suffered to go out with- 
out being searched, and sent back, if there was found with them pro- 
visions of any kind, or any merchandise. The whole merchandise of the 
people in trade is to this day in Boston: for what end I cannot say. The 
merchants in England are hereby greatly injured; for tis impossible their 
debts should be paid, while the possessors of their goods can make no use 
of them in a way of sale. And tis probable, they will soon be the plunder 
of the Troops. Mr Gage has rendered himself the object of universal 
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hatred and contempt, by his perfidy, cruelty, and oppressive conduct. 
The 27th of May another battle came on between the King’s troops and 
ours. About three hundred of our men were sent to take from Hog-Island 
(about 3 miles from Boston) the sheep, lambs, and cattle which were 
there; upon which a sloop, a scooner, and it may be an hundred boats 
filled with men were ordered by the General or Admiral or both to coun- 
teract our people in their design. This bro’t on a terrible engagement. It 
lasted between two and three hours. The Issue was, our taking the Scoo- 
ner, driving away the sloop and boats, and carrying off from the just 
mentioned Island all the sheep etc. It is acknowledged by the regulars 
themselves that a considerable number of their men were killed and 
wounded. We know not how many; but tis generally said and thot that 
they lost nearly as many as at the Concord fight. We did not lose a single 
man and had but three wounded, and neither of them mortally. I heard 
General Putnam?° say, who had the command of our detachment, that 
the most of the time he and his men were fighting there was nothing be- 
tween them and the fire of the enemy but pure air. They stood upon 
Chelsea-shore within reach of the enemy’s shot for some hours, and yet 
not a man of them was killed; tho’ they killed a considerable number of 
those that came against them. This can’t be accounted for but by recur- 
ring to a remarkable interposition of Providence. The regular officers 
themselves acknowledge this was a fair fight, and that they were fairly 
defeated. ‘The night before the 17th of June about fifteen hundred of our 
men were sent to Bunker Hill, in Charlestown, to throw up a breastwork 
and dig an entrenchment there. They began the work between 10 and 11 
at night. By the dawn of the next morning they were fired upon from a 
battery at Coops-Hill in Boston, which had some time before been erected 
by the General, and the fire was perpetual till about three thousand 
troops were landed from Boston on the north side of said Bunker’s hill. 
Upon this there ensued a most terrible combat between the King’s troops 
and ours.11 The King’s troops retreated twice. The third time they came 
on much against their inclination. In very truth, they would never have 
ventured up the hill again had they not been urged to it by the swords of 
their officers pricking them along. They now got over the breastwork, 
such as it was, and our men retreated, and went down the hill on the 
south side. The loss on our side was nearly 80 or go men killed, and it may 
be an hundred and fifty wounded, not more than two or three mortally. 


10. Rufus Putnam (1738-1824), soldier and farmer. He enlisted in the militia in 
1757 and during the war gained experience in military engineering. At the end of the 
war he became a farmer and also worked as a surveyor. On 19 May 1775 he was 
appointed lieutenant colonel of Brewer’s Massachusetts Regiment and became involved 
in constructing defensive works during the siege of Boston (Boatner, pp. 904-905). 

11. See John Winthrop to R.P., 6 June 1775. 
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By all accounts from those who have come out of Boston since this battle, 
not less than a thousand of the King’s troops were killed, and nearly five 
hundred wounded, including officers with the privates. It is credibly said 
that not less than 92 commissioned officers were killed and wounded. 
When I relate to you some facts you will be able to judge whether the 
account of the enemy’s slain and wounded is exagger[at]ed, as also wheth- 
er our men are such dastardly creatures as Lord Sandwich represented 
them to be in the House of Lords.12 The poor were ordered out of the 
public alms-house in Boston by General Gage, and sent into the country, 
to make way for his wounded soldiers. The same was done by the people 
in the workhouse there. Both these houses will contain four hundred peo- 
ple. Soon after the Bunker-Hill battle, orders were dispatched by General 
Gage in a Cutter to New-York, commanding all the troops that were 
coming there to proceed to Boston with all speed. I suppose they are all 
there by this time. These facts are not to be accounted for, unless his loss 
had been nearly as has been represented. The circumstances under which 
our men fought will demonstrate that they are not such cowards as they 
are said to be in England. Not more than 15 hundred fought with three 
thousand, and killed and wounded one half of the whole. On the north 
side of the Hill on which the combat was, the regulars had a number of 
floating-batteries, which continually fired on our men. On the south side 
of the hill, and in coming to it, or going from it, they were annoyed by a 
number of the King’s ships who were so anchored as greatly to endanger 
our men. In front of the hill, there was Coops-Hill battery, which kept 
up a continual fire. Besides all this, soon after the fight began the regulars 
in an inhuman cruel manner set fire to the Town of Charles-town, which 
they wholly burnt down, to the unspeakable loss of hundreds of families 
there. Under such circumstances did our men fight, and with not more 
than half the number the enemy had. And after all, they would not have 
retreated, but that they had spent their ammunition, tho’ they came out 
well stocked with it. Some of our people fired at the enemy twenty times, 
some thirty, and some till their guns were so heated, that they dared not 
to charge them any more. The King’s troops, both officers and privates, 
now say that our men will fight like Devils. So far as I can learn there is 
universal dejection and discouragement among the troops at Boston. Our 
army wish they would come out; but tis not probable they will, tho’ they 
have a reinforcement from the troops designed for New-York. 

Our people, in all the Colonies are firmly united and resolutely fixt to 
defend their rights, whatever opposition they meet with. And instead of 
being disheartened by what is done against them, they rise continually 
in the strength of their determination to die rather than live slaves. Tis 


12. See R.P. to Josiah Quincy, Jr., Apr./May 1775. 
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remarkable, notwithstanding the sufferings of the town of Boston, and 
other towns, and the general oppression all the Colonies are groaning 
under, I have never heard one who, was not a Tory, so much as lispe, 
Let us submit to the Parliamentary acts. 

I could have easily enlarged; but have been obliged to write what I 
have done in a great hurry, as I am this afternoon going from this place, 
which is twenty miles from Boston, about 16 or 18 miles upon some spe- 
cial business. And Mr Green, whose vessel this comes in, is going to 
Dartmouth before I shall see him again, from whence the vessel is to sail 
for London. He promises me the letter shall be delivered by the master 
himself with his own hands. 

Mr Winthrop lives now at Andover, about 27 miles from Boston. I saw 
him last week at his new-habitation. He is well, and would have un- 
doubtedly wrote you, had he known of this opportunity. 

Next Wednesday, agreeably to the advice of the Continental congress, 
this Province, having made choice of representatives, will meet in order 
to chuse counsellors, and to transact public business; the Council acting 
in the place of the Governour, as they are allowed to do by our Charter, 
when there is no Governor nor Lt. Governour, as is apprehended to be 
the case at present. None of the Colonies look upon Governor Gage, or 
Lt. Governour Oliver, as constitutional officers,13 and think we may con- 
stitutionally act without them. 

The following day, which is thursday, will be observed by all the 
Colonies as a day of fasting and prayer, on account of our present circum- 
stances. Twas recommended to be observed by the Continental Congress. 
I pray God it may be observed in a truly Christian manner, and so as that 
it may be acceptable to heaven. 

I shall add no more, but that I am, with all due regards, 

Your assured friend and humble Servant 
[no signature] 


I know not when I shall be able to write to you again; but should be 
glad you would write to me as often as you can. Direct your letters to me 
at Medfield, as they will come safely. 

I shall send a number of late newspapers to Mr Hyslop, who will give 
you the reading of them should you desire it. Mr Bromfield can inform 
you of him. 


13. Andrew Oliver (1706-74) was appointed lieutenant governor of Massachusetts on 
19 Oct. 1770, a post which he held until his death on 3 Mar. 1774. 
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From Charles Chauncy 


Medfield July 22d. 1775. 

Reverend and Dear Sir, 
In addition to what I wrote you in the utmost hurry by this same vessel, 
I would now say, having opportunity for it by Mr Green’s not going to 
Dartmouth so soon as he intended, a few things it may be gratifying to 
you to know. Our continental Congress have published a declaration, 
setting forth “the reasons why they have taken up arms.”! They have 
likewise sent a Petition to the King, and an Address to the People of 
England;? all which you will probably have opportunity of seeing before 
this reaches you. Roxbury and Cambridge, the places in which our army 
is encamped, are so strongly fortified that were the King’s troops three 
times as many as they are, we should not be in the least fear of them. Our 
soldiers are continually wishing they would come out; but there is, as I 
imagine, no probability of this. It is intended our army shall be increased 
to thirty thousand; besides which, our minute-men are so numerous, that, 
upon alarm, fifty thousand of them might come to the help of the army, 
should necessity call for it, in two or three days. We have a sufficiency of 
powder, notwithstanding the endeavours of the ministry to prevent it; 
and before next year we shall have a full supply within ourselves. We can 
make what Cannon, shot, shells, bombs, etc. we want. We have at present 
as many in these kinds as we have occasion for. The King’s troops in 
Boston are very sickly, great numbers die daily; and no wonder, for they 
are confined within the narrow limits of Boston, not having fresh pro- 
visions or vegetables of any kind. They are indeed in a very pitiful, miser- 
able, suffering condition, as is the unhappy case of our own people also 
who are yet in Boston, thro’ the perfidy of Governor Gage. I expect the 
troops in Boston will most of them be carried off by sickness before the 
winter, unless they can come out into the country, which, I believe, they 
will find altogether impractible; and this tho’ more reinforcements should 


OrIcINAL: American Philosophical Society. PRINTED: M.H.S.P. (1903), 300. TEXT: 
Original, with the kind permission of the American Philosophical Society. The signature 
on the ms. has been cut off. 

1. Congress passed the Declaration setting forth the Causes and Necessity of their 
Taking up Arms on 6 July 1775. See Peter Force, ed., American Archives, 4th ser.,. Vol. II, 
fols. 1865-69. 

2. Congress adopted the Petition to the King on 5 July (ibid., fols. 1865, 1870-72). 
The Address to the Inhabitants of Great Britain was approved on 8 July (ibid., fols. 
1872-77). Congress assured their ‘friends and fellow-subjects” that it was not their 
intention to dissolve the empire and establish “independent estates”; they had taken 
up arms for the preservation of their liberties, ‘resolved to die freemen rather than 
live slaves.” 
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be sent to them. They will die the faster, should their numbers be in- 
creased. Most of the ministers and churches in Boston, as well as its other 
inhabitants, are scattered into all parts of the country, and thousands of 
them totally undone as to this world. Tis astonishing to us that the people 
in England are so blind as not to see that every thing that is done against 
us is done against them. They may be ruined; but this will not be our 
case, tho’ we may suffer greatly. The ministry may imagine we can’t live 
without Commerce with England; but they are greatly mistaken. We have 
all the necessaries, and many of the comforts and conveniences of life 
within ourselves; and shall perhaps be better able to go thro’ the war 
than they are. You may rely upon it as a truth that, instead of discord 
and faintheartedness, the Colonies are all united, and couragiously reso- 
lute to suffer death, rather then submit to arbitrary, despotic Govern- 
ment. I’m ready to think, by appearances in our army, that it will not be 
long before some great enterprise will be engaged in; And should it be 
succeeded, as I trust it will, an end will be put to the war for this year at 
least. Our representatives have chosen Counsellors, and will soon appoint 
Judges, and all civil officers necessary to our becoming a constitutionally 
governed people. Our late Governor Hutchinson, being lost of God, was 
so infatuated as to leave in his house at Milton his trunk of letters coming 
down to 1773, which has fallen into the hands of our late Provincial Con- 
gress, and by a remarkable providence. These letters are now printing in 
our news-paper, and make such a discovery of the perfidy, treachery, and 
villainy of the man, that his once best friends now give him up as a 
traitor to his country.3 It appears, from these letters, that for a course of 
year[s] he has been carrying on one uniform design of enslaving his Coun- 
try. The ministry have all along taken their measures from him. But I 
must not enlarge. I fear I have tried your patience. I am, wishing you the 
best of blessings, 

Your assured friend and humble servant 

[no signature] 


3. See Edward Wigglesworth to R.P., 12 June 1775. 


From the Earl of Shelburne 


Limerick 5 Septr 1775 

Dear Dr. Price 
I should have written to you in Wales, but I had nothing new to send 
you, and was latterally very much hurried, as well as very much stupified, 


OrIcGINAL: Bodleian. Text: Original with the kind permission of the Bodleian Library. 
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which I always am with a month’s good living, I have here still less to 
entertain you from this out of the way Country, but I flatter myself that 
you and Mrs. Price will not be sorry to hear that I am well. Look upon 
the map, and you'll see a little Isle calld Valentia: in the S. Western 
Corner of the Old World. Opposite to this I have been this fortnight, 
where I found the Lands in a State of Nature, the people worse, the re- 
sult of Poverty and the Popery laws, which are subversive of all Morality, 
Publick or Private Confidence, and Industry. I found these poor people 
under a degree of Oppression scarcely conceivable. The Head Tenants 
have no Idea of drawing their Subsistence from cultivating the Ground, 
but from racking the poor people, which goes sometimes four or five 
deep, till you find the real Occupier very little remov’d from the Brute 
creation, in appearance, Food, Dress, or State of Mind. They have refin’d 
to such a degree upon this System, that I found a considerable Tenant 
letting his Land in Ounces, a new measure containing I suppose half a 
Rood. The Clergy are the worst Landlords of all, and what mortifies me, 
who do not feel Rich as you do, is that they shall demand Tythe the very 
first year upon Land which I give amongst the Poor Rent Free for 20 
yeaT.2 
I find all Classes in this Kingdom much more animated about America 
than in England. In every Protestant or Dissenter’s House, The estab- 
lish’d Toast is success to the Americans. Among the Roman Catholicks 
they not only talk but act very freely on the other side.3 They have in 
different parts enter’d into Associations, and subscrib’d largely to levye 
Men against America, avowing their Dislike of a Constitution here or 
in America, of which they are not allow’d to participate. On the other 
hand the Parliament pretend to no Will but that of the Minister. I have 
no Time to make Reflections on this State of things, or what it may pro- 
duce, nor is it necessary to you, so well able to form his own Judgements, 
I Ride here sometimes 13 hours out of the 24, by which means I hope 
to finish my business by the beginning of the next Month, when it will 
be great pleasure to me to find You and Mrs. Price as well as I wish you 
both. Till then dear Dr. Price 
Adieu 
[no signature] 


1. I.e., Valencia. 

2. Cf. Shelburne’s observations on the management of his estates in Ireland in Lord 
Fitzmaurice, Life of William Earl of Shelburne, II, 360-67. 

g. Cf. W. E. H. Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth Century (London, 1882), 
IV, 435-39. 
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From [William Gordon] 


Philadelphia Sept 12, 1775 

The best chronicle of facts, that can be communicated at present by 
one of the former directors of the London Annuity Society. 

The officers of Gage’s army had been toasting to the 17th of June, for 
near a fortnight or better. What particular expedition they had planned 
cannot learn; but apprehend some grand one, and that it was discon- 
certed by the Bunker’s Hill affair.2 

Charles Town was not burnt thré necessity, to cover the approach of 
the regulars, or to dislodge any provincials that were in and fired from 
the houses, that not being a fact; but in consequence of a previous resolu- 
tion of General Gage’s. A married lady of my acquaintance (Mrs Miller, 
a daughter of Mr Cary of Charles Town) informed me Monday 3 weeks, 
August 21, at Cambridge, that before she left Boston being alone with 
Lady Gage in her dressing room for an hour together, Lady Gage pressed 
her to remain there as the place of greatest safety, but finding her de- 
termined to quit the town, she desired her not to stay in Charles ‘Town, 
for that the General was fixed upon destroying it, as soon as the provin- 
cials attempted to throw up any works on that side. This was confirmed 
to Mrs Miller by three or four officers who told her the same. 

Mistakes on both sides. The provincials were directed by the proper 
powers to entrench on Bunker’s hill, by some inferior authority they were 
ordered to do it on Breed’s hill, which was exposed to Gage’s cannon on 
Copse Hill in Boston, and the fire of the ships, which the first hill was 
not, being differently situated and at a greater distance. Had not the 
ground marked out, nor the tools in readiness, so as to begin working, 
till a quarter before twelve at night. Never relieved the next morning 
nor refreshed with a supply of provision, but had to fight the enemy after 
all the preceding fatigue. The number that were engaged about a thou- 
sand; the weight of the engagement lay upon about goo. Killed 120, 
wounded 300, died since of their wounds about go. Made prisoners go all 


ORIGINAL: American Philosophical Society. PrinTeD: M.H.S.P. (1903), 302. TEXT: Orig- 
inal, with the kind permission of the American Philosophical Society. 

1. William Gordon had been a director of the London Annuity Society, which was 
founded in 1765. In Boston in 1772 he published The Plan of a Society for Making 
Provision for Widows, by Annuities for the remainder of life, a work which owed much 
to Price’s Observations on Reversionary Payments. 

2. The Battle of Bunker Hill. See also John Winthrop to R.P., 6 June 1775, and 
Charles Chauncy to R.P., 18 July 1775. 

3. Margaret Gage, née Kemble (1734-1824) m. Thomas Gage in Dec. 1758. 
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wounded. The wounded who were not prisoners had the advantage of 
fresh provision, good care, etc., so that very few of them died. 

The whole brigade under General Howe4 was three thousand. Instead 
of landing and marching so as to escape the front of the entrenchment, 
and come upon the back of the provincials that were in it, they marched 
in front and attacked the entrenchment. Whether for want of knowing 
the ground, or out of military bravery, or for some other reason know 
not. They advanced too slowly, which kept them the longer exposed to 
our fire; were repulsed twice. A provincial was over-heard crying out 
What shall we do, our powder is gone. They returned and carried the 
embryo of an entrenchment, for it was no better. They buried upon the 
ground officers and men, five hundred or more. Had wounded 800, and 
have lost out of them about five hundred. I give whole even numbers in- 
stead of broken. With killed upon the spot, and that have since died of 
their wounds, they have lost full a thousand of their best troops. The ac- 
tion lasted five and thirty minutes by the watch of a gentleman who noted 
its continuance on the other side of the river or ferry, at or about Chelsea. 
Thro mistake twelve pound cartridges were brought for their nine pound- 
ers, or nine for six, I can’t say which. The provincials lost some brave 
officers, among which was my friend Dr then General Warren,5 the regu- 
lars a great many. After the engagement the regulars began to entrench 
on Bunkers Hill, the provincials on Winter’s Hill and Prospect Hill (that 
division of them that was stationed at and about Cambridge) to prevent 
Gage’s troops penetrating into the country from the way of Charles Town. 
Another part of the provincials that lay below my house, about Roxbury 
street, at the head of Boston Neck, began to add to the natural strength 
of their post by throwing up entrenchments redoubts, etc. The provin- 
cials had a great advantage by the peasantry’s poring in armed from the 
country immediately upon the Bunker’s Hill engagement, so as to be ready 
to support them the next day in case of any fresh attack from the regulars, 
who had suffer’d too much to attempt doing it. Had all our officers be- 
haved with courage, the regulars would not have got possession of the 
entrenchment; but one Colonel Gerrish® proved cowardly, for which he 


4. William Howe (1729-1814), who had been promoted to major-general in 1772, 
arrived in Boston in May 1775 to reinforce General Gage. He commanded the force 
which led the attack on Bunker Hill on 17 June 1775. He succeeded Gage as com- 
mander-in-chief in Oct. 1775. 

5. Joseph Warren (1741-75), physician, soldier, and orator. On 20 May 1775 he 
became head of the committee to organize the army in Massachusetts, and on 14 June 
was elected major-general of the militia. He was killed in action at Breed’s Hill on 


17 June 1775. 
6. Colonel Samuel Gerrish was cashiered after the Battle of Bunker Hill (Boatner, 


p- 127). 
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has been since cashier’d. There is one of the same name in our new con- 
stitutional Council, chosen by the assembly, but it is not the same person. 
Entrenching and fortifying has been a great part of the business on both 
sides ever since. There have been small expeditions by the provincials of 
various kinds in all which they have succeeded beyond what could have 
been expected. The provincial army has been regulating, since the arrival 
of Generals Washington, Lee,7 Gates,’ etc., who were upon the road when 
Bunkers Hill affair happened, and is become 25 per cent stronger than 
before. By next spring it will be far more formidable, unless some unex- 
pected event should turn up. We have been in great want of powder, but 
our main difficulty as to that article is, I apprehend, at an end. About a 
month back the provincial army had not nine rounds a man, for I sup- 
pose near a fortnight. We have erected salt petre works in many parts of 
the continent which succeed well. We shall be able to supply ourselves 
with a sufficiency by this time twelve month, if not before. The Saturday 
evening, before I sat off, the left wing of the army under General Lee de- 
tached a corps to entrench on what is called ploughed hill, an advanced 
station towards Bunkers. T'was expected that General Howe would have 
attempted dislodging them, and that that attempt would have brought on 
a pritty general engagement on that side, the provincials prepared and 
wished for it, but the regulars contented themselves with cannonading, 
which did very little mischeif. The whole Lord’s day they killed but two 
men, and wounded two others, one of whom is since dead. The provin- 
cials used to be much afraid of cannon balls and bombs, but finding they 
do so little mischeif, they grow hardened and pay small attention to 
them. 

The continental congress is now sitting. Am acquainted with many of 
the delegates, and shall soon be acquainted with most. They appear to be 
fixed and resolute; and articles of confederacy for the united colonies are 
in contemplation, and will be come into, should the ministry persist. 
Heard one of the Georgia delegates, Dr. Zubly9 (who drew up the Georgia 





7. Charles Lee (1731-82). After serving with the British army in America, Canada, 
and Portugal, and with the Polish army against Turkey, Lee, a soldier of fortune, went 
to America, where from the first he sympathized with the revolutionaries. He was made 
a major-general in the Continental army on 17 June 1775 (Boatner, p. 605). 

8. Horatio Gates (c. 1728-1806) served under General Edward Cornwallis in Nova 
Scotia (1749-50); in America, where he was injured at Fort Duquesne in 1755, and in 
the conquest of Martinique (1761). He settled in Virginia in 1772 and joined forces 
with the revolutionaries at the outbreak of hostilities. He was appointed brigadier- 
general in the Continental army in June 1775. In Aug. 1777 he was placed in command 
of the Northern Army, and it was under him that the colonists defeated Burgoyne at 
Saratoga (DAB). 

g. John Joachim Zubly (1724-81), a Swiss Presbyterian clergyman who emigrated to 
America in 1744. He became the delegate for Savannah in the provincial Congress of 
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Congress to his Majesty, a Swiss) preach an excellent discourse last Sab- 
bath from the 5 of Eph. 15.2° 

The provincials and regulars must shortly betake themselves to bar- 
racks. General Howe’s brigade, having burnt Charles Town which other- 
wise might have served for Barracks, must shortly retreat, I apprehend, 
to Boston, for they will not get materials for building. The regulars have 
suffered much by the dissentry and bloody flux, common at this season of 
the year, not having fresh provisions vegetables milk, etc. The provincials 
have had the like complaint, but not in such numbers, nor has it been 
attended with any great mortality. They had not buried, I believe, more 
than two hundred and fifty when I came away from Jamaica Plain Au- 
gust 28, and then they were growing more healthy. They have plenty of 
all kinds of provision cheap. We shall be in no danger of wanting. God 
has graciously given us abundance, while the regulars are under great in- 
conveniences. The stoppage of all exports will be much to our advantage. 
It commenced on Saturday night 12 o clock. From the greatest hurry in 
this port on Saturday, we are fallen into the profoundest inactivity. We 
can make as much paper money as we please, which will be a good circu- 
lation among ourselves. Our affairs are ripening like all others in America 
with an amazing velocity; and the world will be soon astonished with a 
growing formidable power, that they had scarce any notion of. 

We have been before hand with the ministry, and have secured the 
friendship of the Indians, by kindling the fire and brightening the chain. 
The Canadians wish us success, and countenance an expedition now carry- 
ing on against the regulars at St Johns, in the way to Montreal, and we 
have reason to think will rejoice in finding themselves freed from under 
Carleton’s!? government and at liberty to join us. Major Skeen told sey- 
eral of my friends in this city, that Lord Dartmouth’ offerd him money 
to take off alias bribe the leaders. Colonel Guy Johnson?3 told the Revd 


Georgia in July 1775, and he represented Georgia in the Continental Congress at Phila- 
delphia. Opposed to a complete break with Britain he refused to support the demand 
for independence. He returned to Georgia and was imprisoned there until his banish- 
ment from the province in 1777. Georgia’s Address to George III is printed in Peter 
Force, ed., American Archives, 4th ser., Vol. II, 1556-57. 

10. 5 Eph. 15: “See then that ye walk circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise.” 

11. Sir Guy Carleton (1724-1808) was appointed lieutenant governor of Quebec in 
1766, and took over the duties of governor when General Murray left in 1767. He 
returned to England in 1770 and was promoted to major-general in 1772. He became 
governor of Quebec in 1775 and commander-in-chief of British forces in Canada in 
Apr. 1776. He was knighted in July 1776 (Boatner, p. 182). 

12. William Legge (1731-1801), second Earl of Dartmouth, who succeeded his grand- 
father, the first Earl, in 1750. In Aug. 1772 he succeeded Lord Hillsborough as secretary 
of state for the Colonies, a post he retained until Nov. 1775 when he became Lord Privy 
Seal. 

13. Guy Johnson (1740?-88) became superintendent of the Indian Department on 
the death of Sir William Johnson in 1774. He retained this post throughout the War of 
American Independence. 
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Mr. Kirkland*4 that his Lordship had ordered him, to suffer no presby- 
terian ministers to go among the Indians, for that they were not friendly 
to government, and to encourage episcopalians only; and upon this direc- 
tion the Revd Mr Kirkland was detained by him a prisoner for a fort- 
night. Since Colonel Johnson has been obliged to fly the country. 

The post in; no news from the Camp. 

You may communicate the contents to whom and as you please let Mr 
Field of Newgate street and Mr Field, stationer, see it. Have no time to 
read it over. We have got the news of the Irish rejoycings on account of 
the Bunkers hill. 

Dr Chauncy well monday fortnight. Dr Franklin well. 

[no signature] 


14. Samuel Kirkland, born Kirtland (1741-1808), was a missionary to the Oneida 
Indians. After graduating at the College of New Jersey in 1764 he began missionary 
work with the Indians and in 1766 settled with the Oneidas. 


From Benjamin Franklin 


Philadelphia Oct 3. 1775 

I wish as ardently as you can do for Peace and should rejoice accord- 
ingly in cooperating with you to that end. But every ship from Britain 
brings some Intelligence of new measures that tend more and more to 
exasperate, and it seems to me that until you have found by dear experi- 
ence the reducing us by force impracticable, you will think of nothing 
fair and reasonable. We have as yet resolved only on defensive measures. 
If you would recall your forces and stay at home we should meditate 
nothing to injure you. A little time so given for cooling on both sides 
would have excellent effects. But you will goad and provoke us. You de- 
spise us too much and you are insensible of the Italian adage that there 


OrIGINAL: American Philosophical Society. PRINTED: Memoirs, pp. 55-56. Peach, p. 
go6. TeExt: Original, with the kind permission of the American Philosophical Society. 
The ms. contains passages written in shorthand, part of which reads as follows: 

“Extract from a letter from Mr. Ewing [see R.P. to Charles Chauncey, Dec. 1775, n. 3], 
Philadelphia, Feb. 4th 1776; It is not easy to conceive the spirit that reigns through the 
colonies nor the determined resolution to suffer the last extremities rather than submit 
to the claims of Parliament to tax them without their consent. This spirit like an electric 
shock rose and pervaded all ranks, and abides [ ] upon the affair of Lexington. 
And every step of administration since has heightened the indignation they feel against 
the authors of their sufferings. Be assured that no orator or arts of address are in danger 
of making the least impression upon them. I have conversed with each member of the 
Congress and find them determined not to recede in the least from the terms they first 
proposed at least till proposals are made {to} them by {the} administration.” 
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is no little enemy. I am persuaded the body of the British people are our 
friends but they are changeable, and by your lying Gazette may soon be 
made our enemies. Our respect for them will proportionably diminish 
and I see clearly we are on the high road to mutual enmity. Hatred and 
detestation, and separation, of course will be inevitable. It is a Million of 
pities so fair a plan as we have hitherto been engaged in for increasing 
strength and empire with public felicity should be destroyed by the man- 
gling hands of a few blundering Ministers. It will not be destroyed God 
will protect and prosper it. You will only exclude yourselves from any share 
in it. We hear that more Ships and Troops are coming out. We know you 
may do us a great deal of mischief but we are determined to bear it pa- 
tiently as long as we can—but if you flatter yourselves with beating us into 
submission, you know neither the people nor the Country. 

The Congress is still sitting and will wait the result of their last Peti- 
tion? 

[no signature] 


1. When the Olive Branch Petition, which Congress had adopted on 5 July, arrived 
in London on 21 Aug. 1775, Parliament refused to receive it. See Charles Chauncy to R.P., 
22 July, 1775, n. 2. 


To [Mrs. Montagu] 


Newington-Green Oct. gth. 1775 
Dear Madam, 

I received the books on Saturday, and I cannot make myself easy with- 
out repeating my thanks to you for this present which I shall always re- 
flect upon with pleasure; nor can I let you go out of the Kingdom? with- 
out once more expressing to you my ardent wishes that your valuable life 
may be preserved, that heaven would follow you with its best blessings, 
and that you may be returned in health and comfort. 

The times are growing more and more serious and critical; and perhaps 
before your return great changes may happen. But I must not detain you. 


ORIGINAL: The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, California; 
HM., MO. 4188. TExT: Original, with the kind permission of the Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Library and Art Gallery. 

1. After the death of her husband, Mrs. Montagu thought of spending the winter of 
1775-76 in Paris, but illness made her postpone her visit until the following summer. 
See R. Blunt, ed., Mrs Montagu, “Queen of the Blues” (London, n.d.), I, 301ff. 
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Your time I know is precious, and therefore I will only add that, under a 
very grateful sense of your civilities and with particular respect, I am, 
Madam, 
Your obliged and very obedient and 
Humble servant. 
Richd Price. 


Mrs. Price begs that together with mine you would accept of her best 
wishes. 

The enclosed letter I found in one of the books. 

My kindest wishes attend also Miss Gregory? and your Nephew.3 


2. Mrs. Montagu’s companion, Dorothea Gregory, later Mrs. Alison. 

3. Matthew Montagu, formerly Robinson (1762-1831), took his aunt’s name by 
royal license in 1776. M.P. for Bossiney (1786-90), Tregony (1790-96), and St. Germans 
(1806-12). Became Baron Rokeby in 1829. 


From the Earl of Shelburne 


B[owood] P{ark] 15 Octr 1775 
Dear Dr. Price, 

I came here last night, and take the first opportunity of transmitting 
you the inclos’d from Lady Arabella Denny. 

What a dreadful Crisis are our Publick Affairs reduc’d to? I look upon 
the Colonies as lost. No Exertions can prevent it, and the consequence 
will be, that He will be the happiest, who can live upon the least. I do 
not say it to excuse myself, for I am prepar’d to acquit myself. But noth- 
ing will do with a Court so determin’d and a People so Indifferent. 

I am always affectionately yours 

[no signature] 


ORIGINAL: Bodleian. PRINTED: M.H.S.P. (1903), 306. TEXT: Original, with the kind 
permission of the Bodleian Library. 
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To [James Bowdoin]? 
[fragment] 


[October 1775] 
The ministry, amidst all their violence and? appearances of decision, 
are, it is believed, much embarrassed; and wish for some method of re- 
treating.3 They must see, if not totally blind, the impossibility of suc- 
ceeding in the war they have brought on, should the Colonies continue 
united and determined. This has been strongly urged by the opposition 
in both Houses. The Duke of Grafton (Lord Privy Seal) mentioned in 
the debate on thursday 25,000 or 30,000 men as the utmost Land¢4 force 
we could send including foreign troops.5 Though last year with the 
ministry, he spoke warmly against the present measures, and proposed 
repealing all the Acts relative to America which had been passed since 
1763.6 General Conway did the same in the House of Commons.7 
The Colonies, therefore, should be upon their guard against insidious 
offers; and consider this as their time for securing forever their liberties. 
Perseverance 8and activity,8 whatever present sufferings? may attend 
them,?° cannot but make all end well. The stake is vast and worth any 
temporary suffering.?1 


What can America, it is said, do without trade, money or resources? 


ORIGINAL: American Philosophical Society. PRINTED: Peach, 306-7. TExT: Original, 
with the kind permission of the American Philosophical Society. An earlier draft of 
this letter, also in the possession of the American Philosophical Society, differs in 
several passages, as indicated in the notes. 

1. James Bowdoin (1726-90), merchant. Governor of Massachusetts from May 1785 
to Apr. 1787. First President of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

2. In shorthand in the draft. 

3. Added in the draft: [should the Colonies continue united and determined.] 

4. Not in the draft. 

5. In the draft, “forces.” 

. On 26 Oct. 1775 the Duke of Grafton attacked the Administration in the debate on 
the Address of Thanks. He proposed that every Act relative to America that had been 
passed since 1763 should be repealed (Parl. Hist., XVIII, 710). 

7. Henry Seymour Conway (1719-95) was M.P. for Higham Ferrers (1741-47), for 
Penryn (1747-54), for St. Mawes (1754-61), for Thetford (1761-74) and for Bury St. 
Edmunds from 1775 until 1784. 

He was a vehement critic of the Administration’s American policy; the details of 
the speech to which Price refers are given in Parl, Hist., XVIII, 761. Conway was 
promoted General in May 1772; he also became Governor of Jersey in the same year. 

8. Not in the draft. 

g- In the draft, [distress]. 

10. In the draft, [it]. 

11. Added in the draft, “that may be necessary to gain it.” 
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Trade never yet promoted the true interest of any state.12 Money is not 
necessary, and there are substitutes for it. And as to resources, this contest 
will do the colonies infinite service by obliging them to find all their 
resources within themselves. 

Mr. B[owdoin] may if he pleases transcribe this and give it as an ac- 
count of the sentiments of one of Dr. Winthrop’s correspondents who has 
lately writ to him. 


[no signature] 


12. Price had an ambivalent attitude to the advantages to be derived from trade. On 
the one hand he stressed the importance of the trade with the colonies as a source of 
Britains’s wealth and power. In Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty he wrote: 
“This trade, it should be considered, was not only thus an increasing trade; but it was 
a trade in which we had no rivals; a trade certain, constant, and uninterrupted; and 
which, by the shipping employed in it, and the naval stores supplied by it, contributed 
greatly to the support of that navy which is our chief national strength.Viewed in 
these lights it was an object unspeakably important. But it will appear still more so 
if we view it in its connexions and dependencies. It is well known, that our trade 
with Africa and the West-Indies cannot easily subsist without it. And, upon the whole, 
it is undeniable, that it has been one of the main springs of our opulence and splendour; 
and that we have, in a great measure, been indebted to it for our ability to bear a debt so 
much heavier, than that which, fifty years ago, the wisest men thought would necessarily 
sink us” (3rd ed. pp. 72, 73). On the other hand Price emphasized the dangers implicit 
in the growth of trade, the morally debilitating effects of a growth in luxury that 
trade produced and the threat to liberty that it embodied. In his advice to the Americans 
he maintained that their prospects of happiness and prosperity would be enhanced if 
they remained predominantly a nation of farmers. In Observations on the Importance 
of the American Revolution he wrote: “Better infinitely will it be for them to consist 
of bodies of plain and honest farmers, rather than opulent and splendid merchants.” 
Ibid., p. 64. 


To Charles Chauncy 


N[ewingto]n Dec: [12 Dec. 1775]? 

Dear Sir, 
I take this opportunity to return to you my best thanks for the letters 
of the 18th? and g2nd3 of July last with which you have favoured me. I 


OrIGINAL: American Philosophical Society. PRINTED: M.H.S.P. (1903), 306. TExT: Orig- 
inal, with the kind permission of the American Philosophical Society. There are slight 
differences in the text reproduced here from that printed in M.H.S.P. which also excludes 
the final paragraph. 

1. The Prohibitory Bill which removed the colonies from the protection of the 
British crown, prohibited trade with them and authorized the confiscation of American 
ships at sea, passed the Commons on 11 Dec. 1775, as indicated in the last paragraph of 
this letter. 

2. See Charles Chauncy to R.P., 18 July 1775. 

3. See Charles Chauncy to R.P., 22 July 1775. 
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have also received a very agreeable letter from Dr Winthrop dated the 
6th and goth of June+ for which I beg you would deliver to him my ac- 
knowledgements. I hope he has received a letter I writ to him about 5 or 
6 weeks ago. The times are growing more and more serious; but I will 
not touch upon political affairs, because it is not possible to know into 
what hands any letters may fall, or what use may be made of them. I have 
mentioned to Mr D[ana] and Mr T[emple] some things I would wish to 
say to you, and they will inform you how things go on here. Dr Prf{iestle]y 
has a Book just printed containing his farther Discoveries on Air,5 which 
he wishes to convey to Dr Winth[ro]p, but he does not know how to do it. 
Should Dr Franklin ever come in your way, or in Dr W[inthro]p’s be 
so good as to deliver to him my most affectionate and respectful remem- 
brances. He has lately, I find, been to visit the camp near Boston. His 
letter to Dr P{riestle]y dated the grd of October has been received. There 
is no one whom we talk of with more regard and pleasure. Tell him I 
writ to him in September by a person who, I believe, has been cajoled.® 
Any intelligence you can get any opportunity for sending me will be ex- 
tremely wellcome. It is a sad calamity that all communication between 
the two countries is now so much cut off. I continue to think as I allways 
did. A letter from Dr Wigglesw[or]th7 was some time ago delivered to me 
by Mr Smith of Cambridge. Acquaint him, if you please that I think 
myself much oblig’d to him for it. Mr Brfomfiel]d has lately sent you a 
full collection of most of our Newspapers for some time past, and they 
will inform you, if they arrive, of the principal events that have lately 
happened here. 
May Heaven favour and bless you. 
I am, dear Sir, with the sincerest respect, 
Your very humble servant 
[no signature] 


Yesterday I received an anonymous letter dated Philadelphia Septem- 
ber 12th. It contains a chronicle of facts many of them important and 
interesting; and informs me that you and Dr Fr[anklijn were then well. 
I am much obliged to the writer [of it] for directing this account to me; 
and I shall, as desired, communicate it to Mr Field, and others of my 
acquaintance. I suppose the writer is Mr. Gordon,’ to whom I beg you 
would deliver my respects. 


4. See John Winthrop to R.P., 6-30 June 1775. 

5. The second volume of Priestley’s Experiments and Observations on Different Kinds 
of Air was published in London in 1775. The first volume had been published in 1774. 

6. John Ewing, see R.P. to Charles Chauncy, Dec. 1775. 

4. See Edward Wigglesworth to R.P., 12 June 1775. 

8. See William Gordon to R.P., 12 Sept. 1775. 
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The petition of the Congress to the King has been rejected by the 
Parliament as well as by the King.9 

A Bill pass’d the House of Commons yesterday which cuts off the 
Colonies from all intercourse with the rest of the world; confiscates all 
their ships where-ever found and also all ships trading with them; and 
establishes a Commission which is to be sent over to America to grant 
pardons and indemnities under particular limitations. 


g. The Olive Branch Petition was adopted by Congress on 5 July 1775. It was rejected 
both by the King and by Parliament. See Benjamin Franklin to R.P., 3 Oct. 1775. 


To [Charles Chauncy] 


[December 1775, (?)]+ 

To deliver Dr. P[rice]’s best respects to Dr. Chauncy; and to inform him 
that Mr. T[emple] was bringing a letter to him from Dr. P{rice], but that 
it was thought most prudent to leave it behind. 

To Deliver also his best respects to Dr. Winthrop and Dr. Franklin, to 
both of whom he had lately writ.2 To the latter by Dr. E[win]g.3 To en- 
quire whether this letter has been received. To guard against Dr. E[win]g. 
Reported that, recruiting going on heavily here, 4000 Hanoverians be- 
sides Hessians are to be sent;4 and also that the treaty with Russia is re- 
newed, and levy money offered the Empress;5 but that if the treaty should 
succeed none can arrive before Michaelmas. 


OricINAL: American Philosophical Society. PRINTED: Original, with the kind permission 
of the American Philosophical Society. 

1. This note appears to contain a synopsis of Price’s letter to Charles Chauncy of 12 
Dec. 1775, a letter which was to have been delivered by John Temple. At this time 
Price was becoming reluctant to express his opinions in letters to his American corre- 
spondents for fear that they should fall into the wrong hands. 

2. Price wrote to John Winthrop in early November, and to Benjamin Franklin in 
Sept. 1775 (see R.P. to Charles Chauncy, 12 Dec. 1775). Neither of these letters seems to 
have survived. Price’s letter to Franklin was to have been delivered by Dr. John Ewing, a 
person whom Price feared ‘“‘had been cajoled.” Hence, presumably, the need to “guard 
against” Dr. Ewing. 

3. John Ewing (1732-1802), pastor of the First Presbyterian Church at Philadelphia. 
He received a D.D. from Edinburgh University in 1773. 

4. In Aug. 1775 George III was anxious that plans to recruit in England and Ireland 
should go ahead, but it proved difficult to enlist sufficient numbers. It became necessary 
to raise troops on the Continent. “At the beginning of August an agreement was con- 
cluded making available 2,355 Hanoverian troops with officers. They were to be ready 
for embarkation in September—three battalions to Gibraltar and two to Minorca.” 
British troops would thereby be relieved for service in America. See B. Donoughue, 
British Politics and the American Revolution (London, 1964), pp. 277-78. 

5. In 1775 Britain made an unsuccessful attempt to secure 20,000 troops for service 
in America from Russia. See D.B. Horn, Great Britain and Europe in the Eighteenth 
Century (Oxford, 1967), p. 218. 
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From the Earl of Shelburne 


[Dec. 1775] 


Dear Dr. Price 

When I came here I left with Le Fevre at Shelburne House my Book 
of Exports and Imports to fill up out of Mr. Morris’s. He was to go to his 
House to do it, and I should suppose must by this time have finish’d it, 
and you may find it in his hands, as I remember you told me you wanted 
to see the last Years.1 I need not I am sure remind you, that all Office 
Informations require certain managements in the use that’s made of 
them, least it should be trac’d to the Individual, who gives them, and who 
may be liable to suffer very unjustly. 

The American Cause gains ground daily in the Country. Lord Mans- 
field’s last speech,? which was very accurately published, has done them 
great Service. I have seen very authentick Letters from thence, which 
mention their marine as an augmenting one, and that by next Spring they 
will [have] go Frigates and Sloops well mann’d and arm’d. 

I should detain you too [long] if I was to give you all the Compliments 
of your Friends where we make a large Society agreeing in nothing more 
than in very sincere compliments to Dr. Price. 

I beg mine to Mrs Price, and am Dear Sir most Cordially 


Yours 
Shelburne 


ORIGINAL: Bodleian. PRINTED: M.H.S.P. (1903), 307. TEXT: Original, with the kind 
permission of the Bodleian Library. 

1. During the winter of 1775/6 Price was preparing his pamphlet in defense of the 
American Revolutionaries, Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty. Through Shel- 
burne he obtained up-to-date information concerning Britains’s imports and exports 
and the revenue she derived from her trade with the colonies. See 3rd ed., pp. 83-87 
and 123-30. 

2. The editors of M.H.S.P. (1903) note that “the reference is probably to the speech 
of Lord Mansfield, 15 Nov. 1775, on the Duke of Grafton’s motion respecting the British 
forces in America. Parl. Hist., XVIII, 955-58.” Mansfield argued that independence had 
been the aim of the New England Colonies almost from their inception. Congress had 
now denied the claim embodied in the Declaratory Act that Britain had the power of 
making laws for America in all cases whatsoever. ‘“They would allow the King of Great 
Britain a nominal sovereignty over them, but nothing else. They would throw off the 
dependency on the crown of Great Britain but not on the person of the King.” 
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To the Earl of Shelburne 


Newington-Green Jan 6th 1775[1776] 
My Lord, 

I return your Lordship many thanks for the favour of your letter. I 
have enclosed the conclusion of my Pamphlet.2 Will your Lordship be so 
good as to look over it, and to correct and alter it in any manner you think 
proper? I am sensible that the account of your Lordship’s plan wants to 
be filled up and amended. 

I think of this publication with some anxiety; but I shall do as well as 
I can, and endeavour to make myself easy about the consequences. I shall 
censure only measures,3 and hope not to give any just cause of offence to 
any person. I cannot sufficiently thank your Lordship for your attention 
and candour, and the honour you do me. I wish I was capable of making 
an adequate return. 

I have not yet called at Shelburne-House to enquire about the account 
of the imports and exports which your Lordship mentions; but I shall 
take the first opportunity to do this. A friend in the Custom-House has 
promised to supply me with the account of the Customs for the two last 
years, which is what I chiefly want.4 


ORIGINAL: Bowood. ‘TExT: Original (The date should read: Jan 6% 1776.). This manu- 
script is published with the kind permission of the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

1. See Shelburne to R.P., Dec. 1775. 

2. Price enclosed the manuscript of the Conclusion of his pamphlet, Observations on 
the Nature of Civil Liberty, the Principles of Government and the Justice and Policy of 
the War with America, which was first published in Feb. 1776. In his Conclusion Price 
summarized the proposals which Shelburne had put forward in Parliament for reconciling 
the American colonists. Peace should be sought on the basis of suspending hostilities; 
repealing the Boston Port Act, the Massachusetts Government Act, the Administration 
of Justice Act, and the Quebec Act; of allowing the colonies to raise their own taxation; 
and reserving to the Imperial Parliament the right to regulate the commerce of the two 
countries. This policy depended upon distinguishing measures whose prime purpose was 
to raise revenue from those designed to implement the Navigation Acts. On this basis, 
provided the colonists were allowed to determine both the mode and the quantum of 
taxation, arrangements could be made whereby they could contribute to Sinking Fund 
procedures for reducing the national debt. In the debate on the Duke of Grafton’s 
motion respecting the British troops in America on 15 Nov. 1775, Shelburne had argued 
that the basis for reconciliation lay in restoring to the colonists “the fundamental right” 
of “granting their own money” (Parl. Hist., XVIII, 958-63). On 15 Dec., in the debate 
on the American Prohibitory Bill, he had argued that the colonists were not in rebellion 
against the just authority of Great Britain: they were taking up arms in defense of 
their property and the Constitution (Parl. Hist., XVIII, 1083-87). 

g. An echo of a phrase “measures and not men” frequently used by Shelburne. See 
Shelburne’s letter to the Marquis of Rockingham, 11 July 1765, “As to my future 
conduct your Lordship will pardon me if I say Measures and not men will be the rule 
of it’ (Fitzmaurice, I, 232). 

4. See Shelburne to R.P., Dec. 1775. 
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I have kept lately pretty much at home, and do not know any par- 
ticular news. General Burgoyne,5 I hear, has been followed to England 
by a gentleman from Boston with whose wife he has had an intrigue. One 
of my neighbours knows the gentleman. My neighbour Mr Bromfield re- 
ceived a letter from his Brother at Boston last week, dated the 5th of De- 
cember. The troops there, it seems, are in much distress for provisions and 
coals. Only one of the colliers sent from hence had arrived; and it was 
feared that the others were lost. One of the meeting-houses at Boston has 
been batter’d down; another has been turned into a Riding-School; an- 
other into a Barracks; and a fourth into a Play-house. 

My best wishes attend Lord Fitzmaurice, and Mr Petty. Be so good as 
to deliver my kind compliments to Mr Jarvis® and Dr Priestley. I have 
received Dr Priestley’s letter; and hope to answer it soon. 

Mrs Price presents her best respects to your Lordship. 

I am, my Lord, with great regard, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and Humble servant 
Richd Price 


5. John Burgoyne (1722-92), soldier, dramatist, and politician. “Gentleman Johnny,” 
as he was known to his troops with whom he was very popular, arrived in Boston on 25 
May 1775 to reinforce General Gage, and was present at the Battle of Bunker Hill. He 
returned home in Nov. 1775 and went to Canada with reinforcements for General Carle- 
ton in July 1776. 

6. I.e., Thomas Jervis. 


To the Earl of Shelburne 


Newington Green Jany 22d 1776 
My Lord, 

I did not receive your Lordship’s letter till last friday. I am much 
obliged to you for it, and for the paper containing the improved account 
of your plan. In one place I have proposed an alteration, because I can- 
not relish the word Prescribe, this being a higher tone than is agreeable 
to my Sentiments. If, however, your Lordship chuses to retain it, I ac- 
quiesce. You will find, that I assent also to all the alterations your Lord- 


ORIGINAL: Bowood. ‘TEXT: Original, with the kind permission of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe. 

1. Price’s summary of Shelburne’s speech on reconciliation with America, which he 
included in his pamphlet Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty, contained the 
lines: “Prescribe the most explicit acknowledgement of your right of regulating com- 
merce in its most extensive sense.” If this is the passage which Price wished to see 
modified, Shelburne, it is clear, did not accede to his request. Price no doubt felt that 
the claim that the Imperial Parliament as then constituted had the right to prescribe 
to the colonies was incompatible with his own claim that the colonists had the right to 
govern themselves understood both as an absolute right to determine their own affairs, 
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ship has proposed, except the two about which Col: Barre differ’d or 
doubted: and even these I submit entirely to your Lordship’s judgment. 
I have alter’d these two passages a little; but if you continue to think they 
had better be omitted, let a stroke be drawn thro’ them. I have distin- 
guished them by black lines under them. The last of them I am most 
partial to because it has some tendency to shew that I am attached to no 
party.? 

Will your Lordship be so good as to insert what you wish to have said 
about the Nova Scotia resolutions together with their date?3 My design 
in adding the Note which you will find at the end of the account of your 
plan was to prevent people from concluding more from my publication 
of it than your Lordship may wish; and also to prevent the pain which 
you might receive from finding, what indeed I fear will be the case, that 
the Pamphlet by no means comes up to your expectations, and that I 
have carried my Ideas in it higher than your Lordship can approve. 

However, if your Lordship thinks the Note is improper, be so good as 
to cross it out. After this Paper has been corrected in whatever manner 
you may think necessary, let it, if your Lordship pleases, be sent directed 
to me at Mr Morgan’s4 at the office at Black-Fryar’s Bridge.5 As soon as I 





and as the right to participate on equal terms with other colonies and the home country 
in an Imperial Parliament responsible for the common concerns of the whole empire. 

2. Price may be referring here to the closing paragraphs of the conclusion of his 
pamphlet where he stresses the importance of financial and constitutional reform, partic- 
ularly the adoption of measures for reducing the national debt, and then concludes: 
“For my own part; if this is not to be the consequence of any future changes in the 
ministry, and the system of corruption, lately so much improved, is to go on; I think it 
totally indifferent to the kingdom who are in, or who are out of power” (3rd ed., p. 109). 

3. The Petition of the Province of Nova Scotia was presented to Parliament on 26 
Oct. 1775, and was ordered to lie on the table. On 29 Nov. 1775 the House of Commons 
carried three resolutions on the petition: (1) That all imports into Nova Scotia (other 
than the produce of British Dominions) should pay an 8% duty to Parliament; (2) That 
the duty raised in this way would replace all other import duties in force and that no 
other duties should be placed upon the colony except those for the regulation of com- 
merce; (3). That certain commodities from foreign countries should be imported directly 
into Nova Scotia (Parl. Hist., XVIII, 1021-27). 

4. William Morgan (1750-1833), Price’s nephew and biographer. Son of William 
Morgan (1708-72), a doctor at Bridgend, and Sarah Morgan, née Price (1726-1803). 
Morgan was trained as an actuary by Price, and was employed by the Equitable Assur- 
ance Society as assistant actuary in 1774 and as actuary from 1775 until 1830. In 1781 
he married Susan Woodhouse. His published works include: The Doctrine of Annuities 
and Assurances on Lives (1779), A Review of Dr. Price’s Writings on the Subject of the 
Finances of the Kingdom (1792), Facts addressed to the serious attention of the People 
of Great Britain (1796), Additional Facts (1796), An Appeal to the People of Great 
Britain on the Present Alarming State of the Public Finances (1797), A Comparative 
View of the Public Finances (1801). Morgan was the author of the first biography of 
Price, Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Richard Price D.D. F.R.S. (1815), and he edited a 
volume of his Sermons (1816). He was awarded the Copley Medal in 1789 and became 
F.R.S. in 1790. See M.E. Ogborn, Equitable Assurances (London, 1962), pp. 193ff. 

5. The offices of the Equitable Assurance Society and the residence of William Morgan. 
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receive it, I shall transcribe it for the Press. I am sorry it is not in my 
power to get all printed in less than ten days, or perhaps a fortnight.6 

The title will be Observations on the Nature of Liberty, the principles 
of civil Government, and the justice and policy of the war with America. 
To which will be added an Appendix containing an Estimate of the 
money drawn from the public by the taxes, and a Comparison of the Na- 
tional Income since the last war with the national expenditure.7 

I know that this work, and indeed all my works might have been im- 
proved had I chosen to put them into the hands of Friends to be examined 
and revised before they were sent to the Press; but rather than give any 
trouble of this kind I have always chosen to let them go just as I could 
make them. 

I have returned by the bearer the Account of the Customs which I 
made so free as to borrow of Mr Le-Fevre,® and also the Travels into 
China which you have been so good as to lend Mrs Price. She sends her 
respectful compliments. I am going this day to reside at my Nephew’s for 
sometime; and I hope to call at Shelburne-House. I am very glad Colonel 
Barre has seen the paper I sent your Lordship at Bowood. 

With great regard I am ever 

Your Lordship’s most obedient servant 
Richd Price 


What I have said about your Lordship is certainly the least I ought to 
say. I am very glad Colonel Barre has suggested the addition about Ameri- 
ca. Your Lordship does me great Honour. I wish I was capable of doing 
you more. 





6. The preface to the first edition is dated 8 Feb. 1776. On g Feb. Joseph Priestley 
wrote to Caleb Rotheram, “Tomorrow will come out an excellent pamphlet of Dr. 
Price’s. He sent me a copy last night, and I sat up till after one o’clock to read it” 
(Rutt, I, 289-90). 

7. The title was subsequently altered to Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty, 
the Principles of Government, and the Justice and Policy of the War with America. 
To which are added An Appendix and Postscript, containing a State of the National 
Debt, an Estimate of the Money drawn from the Public by the Taxes, and an Account of 
the National Income and Expenditure since the last War. 

8. See Shelburne to R.P., Dec. 1775, and R.P. to Shelburne, 6 Jan. 1776. 
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To William Adams 


Feby 14th 1776 
Dear Sir, 

I have sent you by this post a pamphlet which I have just published 
on the dispute with America.1 I hope you will accept it as a small testi- 
mony of the sincerest affection and respect. I am afraid you will differ 
from me greatly; but I can chearfully depend on your indulgence and 
candour. There never was perhaps a pamphlet written more from the 
heart. I think indeed our government is enormously wrong; but you will 
learn this sufficiently from the pamphlet. The ministry think they are 
able to conquer America; and next summer will be a very bloody one if 
they can make it so. Mr Mauduit? is just going to publish a pamphlet on 
the other side of the question; but without his name. The title is Con- 
siderations on the American War. For the last three months I have been 
employ’d almost entirely in composing my pamphlet; and this has been 
the reason of my delay in answering your very kind and obliging letter. I 
cannot boast much of the present state of my spirits. A little matter hur- 
ries and encumbers me; and this makes me often wish for the quiet and 
retirement of the country. I rejoyce in your advancement.3 I doubt not 
but it will be a happy event for the College. It is surprising that no more 
care should be taken at the Universities to teach the pupils, intended for 
the church, Divinity; and particularly to lead them to a critical acquaint- 
ance with the new testament. J therefore admire the resolution you have 
formed to read Divinity lectures in your college. I wish I was capable of 
aiding your views; but I can suggest nothing at present that you have not 
attended to, or that would be likely to be of any use to you. Mr Burgh,4 


ORIGINAL: Gloucestershire County Records Office. Text: Original, with the kind per- 
mission of the Gloucestershire County Records Office. 

1. Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty. 

2. Probably Israel Mauduit (1707-87), political writer. He was trained for the Dis- 
senting ministry at Taunton, but became a partner in a woolen draper’s business with his 
brother Jasper. At one time he was an agent for Massachusetts Bay in London in suc- 
cession to his brother. Mauduit published many pamphlets, including The Case of 
the Dissenting Ministers with a Copy of the Bill for their Relief (London, 1772). Con- 
siderations on the American War addressed to the People of England was published 
anonymously in London in 1776. See Nat. Union Cat. 

3. William Adams had become master of Pembroke College, Oxford, in 1775. 

4. James Burgh (1714-75), schoolmaster. In 1747 he opened a school at Stoke Newing- 
ton. He became a close friend of Price, with whom he had much in common. Both of 
them were members of the Honest Whigs, defenders of the American rebels, and ardent 
campaigners for parliamentary reform. Burgh and his pupils attended the meeting 
house on Newington Green. He wrote several influential works of which the best 
known now is Political Disquisitions, 3 vols. [London, 1774-75]. He also published 
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one of my friends at Newington-Green, now dead, published several years 
ago, a book entitled the Art of Speaking. It contains many good lessons 
in Prose and verse collected from different writers. Dr Enfield5 also has 
lately published a work with the same view. In consequence of the intro- 
duction of inoculation it is certain that many more have died in London 
of the natural small-pox than used to die, London has decreased in in- 
habitants. I drew up some time ago an account of this fact which agrees 
entirely with the account you say you have read in the supplement to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine.® There cannot, I suppose, be any other reason for 
this fact, than that inoculation has been the means of spreading the con- 
tagion; and, therefore, it affords no argument against the practise of 
inoculation in cases where proper care can be taken to prevent this 
inconvenience. 

I can think of no material news which you are not well acquainted. 
The whole scheme of sending Commissioners to America is given up. 
This scheme, it is said, proceeded from Lord North’s timidity. Lord 
George Germaine? now directs the American war; and he has more cou- 
rage and spirit. My inclinations lead me to say much more to you; but 


The Art of Speaking (1762) and The Dignity of Human Nature (1754). In later editions 
of the latter he extols Price’s work on ethics: ‘““No writer, ancient or modern, on this 
subject, exceeds, in closeness of reasoning, Price’s Review of Morals, lately published” 
([London, 1795], p. 171). 

5. William Enfield (1741-97), Dissenting minister, was educated at Daventry Academy 
under Caleb Ashworth and became minister at Benn’s Gardens in Liverpool in 1763. 
In 1770 he became tutor and rector at Warrington Academy, and in 1785 he received 
a call to the Octagon Chapel at Norwich. His The Speaker or, miscellaneous pieces, 
selected from the best English writers, was first published in London in 1774 and 
republished frequently until 1851. 

6. See Gent. Mag., XLIV (1774), 612, for an article entitled “Interesting Observations 
on the Increase of the Small Pox” in the form of a letter to the editor, signed M. A. 
The writer cites the London Bills of Mortality in favor of the thesis that the number 
of deaths from smallpox in London had increased since inoculation had been introduced. 
The account to which Price refers might well be a ms. in his own hand, a copy of 
which is available at the National Library of Wales, which because it has not, as far as I 
know, been published elsewhere, is included here: “annual medium of burials in Lon- 
don for 10 years from 1733 to 1742, 27,596; annual medium for the same period of 
deaths by the Small Pox, 2,016; annual medium of deaths for the last 10 years or from 
1763 to 1772, 23,485; annual medium for the same period of deaths by the small pox, 
2,562. Had the number of persons who have died annually of the small pox or the last 
10 years been the same, in proportion to the whole number of deaths, that it was from 
1733 to 1742, it would have been no more than 1715; or 847 less than the real number. 
From 1687 to 1691 the number of persons that died annually in London of both small- 
pox and measles was no more than 1255, or about half the number that now die annually 
of the small pox only. During this last period the annual medium of burials was 22,407.” 
I am indebted to Mr. John Stephens for permission to publish this ms. 

7. George Sackville Germain (1716-85), known from 1720 until 1770 as Lord George 
Sackville, from 1770 until 1782 as Lord George Germain, and from 1782 as Viscount 
Sackville. In 1775 he was appointed a lord commissioner of Trade and Plantations and 
secretary of state for the colonies. He was a constant supporter of Lord North. 
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being determined not to lose this post I must conclude. Deliver my kind 
respects to Mrs Adams and Miss Adams. I ardently wish you and them 
all the happiness this world can give. You have many friends, but none 
who love and honour you more than, Dear Sir 
Your obliged and humble servant 
Richd Price 


I am a little encouraged to hope that my pamphlet will not be entirely 
without effect. It has not been published above three days; and almost 
the whole Edition, consisting of a thousand copies, is sold. There is a 
second Edition in the press, but I have not yet seen reason to make any 
material alterations. 


Mrs Price desires I would not forget to deliver to you and Mrs Adams 
her respects. 


To William Rix, Town Clerk of the City of London 


Newington—Green, March 23d 1776 
Sir, 

I request the favour of you to convey to the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, 
and Commons of the City of London in common council assembled, my 
warmest acknowledgments for the very condescending Resolution: of 
thanks with which they have honoured my observations on Civil Liberty. 
These Observations were written with no other intention than to plead 


ORIGINAL: Corporation of London Records Office. PRINTED: Gent. Mag. XLVI (1776), 
235; London’s Roll of Fame 1759-1884 (London, 1884) pp. 57-58; H. Prosser, “A Glamor- 
gan Worthy of the Eighteenth Century,” Historical Sketches of Glamorgan (London, 
1912), II, 91. Text: Original, with the kind permission of the Corporation of London 
and the Guildhall Library. 

1. On 14 Mar. 1776, the Court of the Common Council of the City of London had 
passed the two following resolutions: (1) ““That the thanks of this Court be given to 
the Rev. RICHARD PRICE, Doctor in Divinity, Fellow of the Royal Society, for having 
laid down in his late publication of ‘Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty, &c.,’ 
those pure principles upon which alone the supreme legislative authority of Great Britain 
over her Colonies can be justly or beneficially maintained; and for holding forth those 
public objects without which it must be totally indifferent to the Kingdom who are in, or 
who are out of power.” (2) “That the Freedom of this City be presented in a Gold Box 
of the value of Fifty Pounds to the Rev. Dr. RICHARD PRICE, as a grateful testimony of 
the approbation of this Court for his late pamphlet, intituled, ‘Observations on the Na- 
ture of Civil Liberty, the Principles of Government, and the Justice and Policy of the War 
with America’; and that the Chamberlain do attend him with the same.” On 4 Apr. 
1776, Price was presented with the Freedom of the Company of Drapers following a 
Resolution of the Court of Assistants on 28 Mar. 1776. See minutes of the Court of 
Assistants, 28 March 1776 and entries in the Wardens Court Book and Freedom Book 
for 4 Apr. 1776. 
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the cause of Liberty and justice; and to remind this country of the dread- 
ful danger of its present situation. The testimony of approbation which 
they have received from a body so respectable, annually elected by the 
first City in the world, and so distinguish’d for giving an example of zeal 
in the cause of liberty, will, it may be hoped, lead the public to fix their 
views more on such measures as shall save a sinking constitution, and 
preserve us from impending calamities. 
I am, Sir, with great respect, 
Your most obedient and Humble Servant 
Richd Price 


To Richard Oliver? 


Newington-Green March 27th 1776. 
Dear Sir, 

I received last night your card recommending to me Mr. Disturnell.? 
No person’s recommendation can have greater weight with me; but my 
judgement, obliges me, in the present instance, to be entirely neutral. As a 
dissenter, and particularly as a Dissenting minister, it would be very im- 
proper in me to interfere in any elections for lectureships in the Church. 
Those, I think, who hear a preacher are the only persons who should 
chuse him, and as Dissenters think it wrong in others to impose a minister 
upon them, so they should think it equally wrong in them to endeavour 
to impose a minister on others. These are the principles on which I and 
most of my friends have hitherto acted in cases of this kind. It is a real 
trouble to me that for this reason I can{n]ot shew the regard which I wish 
to shew to your recommendation, but I know you will excuse me. My 
respectful compliments wait on Mrs Oliver. I am, Sir, with great regard, 

Your obliged and most obedient 
and Humble servant, 
Richd Price 


OricINAL: London Borough of Hackney, Libraries Department. PRINTED: Sotheby Sale 
Catalogue, 5 May, 1900. I am indebted to Professor Cecil J. L. Price, University College, 
Swansea, for this information. Text: Original, with the kind permission of the London 
Borough of Hackney, Libraries Department. 

1. Richard Oliver (1735-84), born in Antigua. M.P. for the City of London from 
1770 until 1780. He became alderman of Billingsgate Ward in 1770 and sheriff in 1772. 
He was a founder member of the Bill of Rights Society, and, like Price, a member of 
the Club of Honest Whigs. On 26 Jan. 1773, he supported Sawbridge’s motion for leave 
to bring in a bill to shorten the duration of parliaments. 

2. Possibly Josiah Disturnell, who preached a sermon before the Laudable Association 
of Antigallicans, at St. George’s in the East on 23 Apr. 1777. See B.M.C., LIII, col. 608. 
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To John Cartwright? 


Newington Green, April 2, 1776. 
Dear Sir, 

I return to you with this the manuscript which you were so good as to 
put into my hands. I communicated it to Lord Shelburne together with 
what you said concerning it in your letter. He has read it, and, I believe, 
approves the proposal it contains. The public, he says, has a right to ex- 
pect that the leaders of opposition should hold forth to them some public 
objects which they will bind themselves to do all they can to gain; nor 
would he be backward in uniting with any respectable men in doing this. 
Indeed, his conduct, as far as I am acquainted with it, has always shewn 
this to be true. I am, however, afraid that it will not be easy to get any 
number of great men, though favourable in their opinions to such a 
scheme as yours, to be active and zealous in carrying it into execution; 
nor have I much hope that any great reformation will take place in this 
country till some calamity comes that shall make us feel more, and awaken 
us more to reflection. 

I have now been settled for some time at Newington Green, where my 
home is; and being less hurried than in London, I feel myself better and 
happier. Should you ever come this way I shall be obliged to you for call- 
ing. I am always at home on Friday in the afternoon. With sincere respect 
and the best wishes, 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and humble Servant, 
Richard Price 


PRINTED: The Life and Correspondence of Major Cartwright, ed. F.D. Cartwright, 2 vols. 
(London, 1826), I, 95. Text: The Life and Correspondence of Major Cartwright. 

1. John Cartwright (1740-1824) entered the navy at the age of eighteen and saw active 
service under the command of Lord Howe. In 1766 he was appointed first lieutenant of 
the Guernsey on the Newfoundland station, returning home with impaired health in 
1770. In 1775 he became a major in the Nottinghamshire militia, but his military career 
was cut short by his inability, due to his sympathies with the American rebels, to join 
Lord Howe’s command in America. His career as a political reformer began in 1775 
with his pamphlet A Letter to Edmund Burke, controverting the principles of American 
Government laid down in his lately published speech on American Taxation. In the 
following year he published his pamphlet on constitutional reform, Take Your Choice, in 
which he advocated annual parliaments, universal suffrage, and a secret ballot. Per- 
haps his most important contribution to the development of the radical and democratic 
tradition was his insistence that political rights are founded in personality and not in 
property. See R.P. to John Cartwright, 27 Nov. 1776. 
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To [John Winthrop] 


May 14th 1776 

The inclosed letter was to have been taken by Mr T[ _ Je? in Decem- 
ber last. The writer of it is very anxious about the present state of public 
affairs; and wishes ardently he could hear from Dr F{rankliJn, Dr C{haun- 
cly, Dr W[inthro]p, etc. 

The strongest Force this country could procure, consisting of about 
30,000 effective men including 17000 Hessians, Hanoverians, etc., is sailed 
for America part to Quebec under Burgoyne, and the rest to other desti- 
nations in North and South America not at present known. The ministry 
affect to disregard the evacuation of Boston; and would have the king- 
dom believe that it was done from choice; and is an advantageous change 
in the position of the Army. 

Lord Howe,? and his Brother the General3 are appointed Commis- 
sioners for the purpose, as our Gazette says, of restoring peace in America, 
and of granting pardons to such of the Rebels as may deserve mercy. This 
is talking just as if we had already reduced America, and it lay now at our 
feet. The prohibitory or restraining Act passed in December last4 gives 
the King no other power than to send Commissioners to receive submis- 
sions and grant pardons; and if Lord Howe’s commission goes farther it 
has no warrant from Parliament. 

A pamphlets lately published here by Dr Price may possibly by this 
time have reached America. 

It was first published in February, and is now in the eleventh edition. 
It has brought upon the author a torrent of opposition and abuse from 
the ministerial writers; but the City of London have made him amends 
by passing a vote of thanks to him for it, and presenting him with the 


OrIcINAL: American Philosophical Society. TExtT: Original, with the kind permission 
of the American Philosophical Society. 

1. Possibly John Temple. See Charles Chauncy to R.P., 20 May 1779. 

2. Richard Howe (1726-99) succeeded to the title of Viscount Howe in the Irish 
peerage in 1758. M.P. for Dartmouth from 1757 until 1782. He was promoted to vice- 
admiral in 1776 and appointed naval commander-in-chief, America, in the same year. 
He and his brother, William Howe, who was in command of the army, received a com- 
mission to “treat with the revolted Americans,” but they did not arrive in America 
before the Declaration of Independence had removed all possibility of successful negotia- 
tions. He returned to England in Oct. 1778. 

3. See [William Gordon] to R.P., 12 Sept. 1775. 

4. 16 Geo. III, c. 5. This act, referred to as the Prohibitory Act, was passed by Parlia- 
ment on 22 Dec. 1775. It forbade all trade with the rebellious colonies, and authorized 
the seizure and confiscation of American ships at sea. 

5. Le., Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty. 
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freedom of the City in a Gold Box.6 The uncommon eagerness with which 
this pamphlet has been read and the rapidity with which it has circulated 
thro’ the Kingdom prove, that the sense of the nation is more in favour 
of America than the ministry are willing to believe. A pamphlet on the 
other side the Question entitled the Rights of Britain asserted against 
the claims of America writ by Mr Macpherson? under the direction of the 
ministry, is also in the 8th edition. But very few have been bought. The 
Government has sent the different editions of it to all parts of the King- 
dom and given it away by thousands in order to promote a spirit against 
America and to counteract Dr P[rice]’s pamphlet. And the same I am told 
is now done with respect to a pamphlet just published containing a set of 
letters signed Massachutensis first printed at Boston.8 


6. See R.P. to William Rix, 23 Mar. 1776. 

4. James Macpherson (1736-96), whom the DNB. describes as the “alleged translator 
of the Ossianic poems,’ was employed by Lord North’s ministry to defend their 
American policy and to supervise the newspapers favorable to the government. In 1746 
he published The Rights of Great Britain asserted against the Claims of America; being 
an Answer to the Declaration of the General Congress ... To which is now added a 
refutation of Dr, Price’s State of the National Debt. 

8. Massachusettensis was the pen name of Daniel Leonard (1740-1820), a Loyalist 
who published a series of articles in defense of British policy in the Massachusetts 
Gazette in the years 1774 and 1775. These are the letters to which John Adams replied 
under the pen name Novanglus. They were printed in Boston and reprinted in London 
under the title, Massachusettensis, or a series of letters, containing a faithful state of 
many important and striking facts which laid the foundation, of the present troubles in 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay (1776). Leonard who had been appointed a mandamus 
councillor by Governor Hutchinson in 1774, was forced to flee from Boston under sen- 
tence of death after the Declaration of Independence. In England he was admitted to 
the bar and became chief justice of the Bermudas, a post which he held from 1782 
until 1806. 


To Benjamin Hopkins, Chamberlain of the City of 
London 


Newington Green, 21st July, 1776. 
Sir, 

I am happy in the opportunity given me, by receiving from your hands 
the Freedom of the City of London, to repeat my thanks to the Lord 
Mayor, the Aldermen and Common Council for the great honour they 
have done me. It is impossible I should not be deeply impressed by testi- 


PRINTED: London’s Roll of Fame, p. 58; H. Prosser, “A Glamorgan Worthy of the 
Eighteenth Century,” Historical Sketches of Glamorgan, II, 91. Ext: London’s Roll 
of Fame. 
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monies of their approbation so condescending and generous. May the City 
of London always flourish, and may the Kingdom be delivered from the 
dreadful danger with which it is threatened by the present Civil War. 
I am, Sir, with great respect, 
Your most obedient and humble servant, 
Richard Price. 


To William Adams 


Newington-Green Aug: 14th 1776 
Dear Sir, 

I feel very sensibly the great kindness of your last letter, which I have 
for these six weeks been resolving every day to answer. The remarks it 
contains on my late pamphlet? I am particularly obliged to you for. No 
work was ever dictated by warmer feelings; and this has produced per- 
haps some expressions that it would have been better to soften; but after 
much consideration I cannot repent anything I have said. If in any places 
I have spoken too warmly, candid persons will excuse me, and consider 
how difficult it is in writing on such a subject to avoid expressions that 
must appear too severe to those who have different sentiments and feel- 
ings. I am conscious of having studied to avoid all abuse and personal 
reflexions; and therefore I have not deserved that torrent of abuse which 
has been thrown upon me, and that virulence with which most of my 
numberless answerers have treated me. But this makes very little impres- 
sion upon me. On the contrary I have been rather gratified by observing 
the commotion and alarm which have been raised among the friends of 
the present measures and the writers for government. I never thought 
that any thing I could write would produce any such effects. When after 
finishing my Pamphlet I went to Mr Cadell? to talk with him about print- 
ing it, I had no other expectation than that it might sink in the first edi- 
tion. I therefore intimated to him that it would probably be sufficient to 
print 500 copies; but upon my saying that I should put my name to it he 
said he would venture to print a thousand. He had before told me that 
he had not sold above 400 of Mr Glover’s pamphlet,3 nor above 500 of a 





ORIGINAL: Gloucestershire County Records Office. TrExtT: Original, with the kind 
permission of the Gloucestershire County Records Office. 

1. Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty. 

2. Thomas Cadell (1742-1802), bookseller and publisher. At the age of 16 he was 
apprenticed to Andrew Millar in the Strand; in 1765 he became a partner; and in 1767 
he took over the business. He was responsible for publishing Price’s major works. 

3. Possibly Richard Glover, The Substance of the evidence presented by the West 
India Planters and Merchants to the House of Commons (London, 1775). 
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Pamphlet entitled the rights of Britain asserted4 etc. tho’ then in the 6th 
edition, Government, he said, having been at the expence of circulating 
this pamphlet, and giving it away by thousands. My success, therefore, has 
surprized me. Being in some degree known as a writer, I meant nothing 
but to discharge my conscience at a most critical period, without expect- 
ing to be much attended to. I reflect with the greatest pleasure that I have 
so excellent an advocate as you are to plead for me. There is no one whose 
good opinion IJ wish for more. I could not possibly expect that you should 
approve of the whole of my Pamphlet. I am very happy that you approve 
of so much of it, and believe (what is indeed true) that I have not been 
governed by any indirect views. Dr Tucker’sS harsh language I excuse 
heartily. I had been led to expect that he would publish an answer to me; 
but your letter inform[s] me that he has given up his design. I can truly 
say that I do not feel the least animosity against any person for differing 
from me or writing against me. If he does it with temper and decency I 
think myself obliged to him; and if he does not he is himself the greatest 
sufferer. 

I am thinking of publishing a supplement. Lord North’s remarks at 
Opening the Budget make this in some degree necessary. I should have 
published it in May or J[une] last; but I have lately resolved to postpone 
it till Oc[tober] or November. 

The contest in America this summer is likely to prove [ ] and 
bloody. If the ministry with their invincible Armada should be either de- 
feated, or make little progress, they will, I fancy, find it difficult to get 
thro’ next winter. It will be necessary to raise at least 8 or 10 millions in 
the Spr[ing] and to find new taxes that will produce £300,000 or £400,000 
and this probably will make the nation think and feel more than they do 
at present. You have undoubtedly seen the News publish’d in the Gazette 
on Saturday night. he Congress has declared war and independency, 
and there is now an end of all hope of reconciliation. The next news we 
may hear is, that they have formed an alliance with France. Two deputies 


4. By James Macpherson. See R. P. to John Winthrop, 14 May 1776. 

5. Josiah Tucker (1712-99), dean of Gloucester. He argued in favor of a separation 
from the colonies, holding that it was an illusion to suppose that colonial trade was an 
advantage to Britain. In his Treatise Concerning Civil Government (1781) he was to 
attack the political views of Price and Priestley, claiming that they were inspired by 
Locke’s Two Treatises of Government. 

6. The seventh edition of Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty contains the 
following advertisement, dated 6 May 1776: “Speedily will be published, A Supplement 
to this Work, containing all the most material additions and Corrections in the different 
Editions of it; together with Remarks on the Budget for 1776; on the Quality of Gold 
Coin in the Kingdom; and on the Earl of STAIR’S Account of the National Debt, Income 
and Expenditure. Also some farther Observations on the War with America.” This 
material was eventually published in the following year in Additional Observations. 
The second part of this work contains a criticism of Lord North’s speech on the Budget 
in the Commons on 24 Apr. 1776. 
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from the Congress, whose names I have heard, are arrived in France.7 
Spain and Portugal are quarrelling; and that alone would produce a gen- 
eral war. But I must conclude. Deliver my best and Mrs P{rice’s] respects 
to Mrs Adams and Miss Adams. May you and them enjoy all possible 
happiness. I am with the sincerest regard and attachment 

ever Yours 

R.Price 
P.S. To-morrow I go to spend some time at Brighthelmstone.8 Mrs. Price 
sends [her respects. ] 


7. Silas Deane (1737-89), a merchant and lawyer who represented Connecticut in 
the first Continental Congress, was appointed to represent the colonies in France— 
reputedly the first American to represent the united colonies abroad. Part of Deane’s 
mission was commercial—to obtain war supplies, and part diplomatic—to investigate the 
possibility of the French recognizing the independence of the Americans and entering 
into an alliance with them. Deane was presented to Vergennes on 17 July 1776. See 
George L. Clark, Silas Deane (New York, 1913), p. 49. The other deputy to whom 
Price refers has not been identified. 

8. Ie., Brighton. 


To John Cartwright 


Newington Green, November 27th, 1776. 
Dear Sir, 

I cannot help writing to you these few lines to thank you for your let- 
ter, and for the two copies of your pamphlet? which have been sent me. I 
heartily wish it may be attended to; and I am glad to find that it is likely 
to come to a second edition. I think it fitted to do good; and I have heard 
it commended by such of my acquaintance as have read it. I endeavour to 
recommend it to those I converse with. I cannot recollect what I meant 
when I said in my former letter, that it had a tendency to remove some 
of the principal objections to short parliaments and an adequate repre- 
sentation. I think it has a great tendency to do this; particularly, the 
objection to adequate representation taken from its impracticability in 
the present circumstances of the nation.? 

Many (objections) have been urged against short parliaments, but they 
are not in my opinion of great weight. The salvation of the kingdom in- 
deed depends on a reformation of parliament. 


PRINTED: The Life and Correspondence of Major Cartwright, ed. F.D. Cartwright, I, 
95-96. Text: The Life and Correspondence of Major Cartwright. 

1. Take Your Choice! Representation and Respect; Imposition and Contempt. Annual 
Parliaments and Liberty. Long Parliaments and Slavery (London, 1776). 

2. In Additional Observations Price commented, ‘“‘He who wants to be convinced of 
the practicability, even in this country, of a complete representation, should read a 
pamphlet lately published, the title of which is, TAKE YOUR CHOICE” (p. 37n.). 
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My pamphlet3 will not, I am afraid, be out of the press till January. 

I shall send it to you as soon as there are copies ready. Though I have 

hitherto succeeded much beyond my expectations, I am full of fears about 

the publication I have in view, sensible of the caprice of the public. I 

know my intentions to be good; and I am happy in the consciousness of 

endeavouring to promote a cause I think important and sacred. There 

_has been no particular news from America since the account of taking 

New York.4 The action on Lake Champlains5 I do not think of great con- 

sequence. The army will be obliged to return to Montreal and Quebec; 

and it has, I believe, suffered a good deal by sickness and the want of 

proper provisions. I feel myself very anxious, and I am waiting with fear 

and trembling for the next news from New York. 

Wishing you health and spirits and all possible happiness, 

I am, with much respect, 

Your very humble servant, 

Richard Price. 


3. Additional Observations on the Nature and Value of Civil Liberty, and the War 
with America: Also Observations on Schemes for raising Money by Public Loans; An 
Historical Deduction and Analysis of the National Debt; and a brief account of the 
Debis and Resources of France. (London, 1777). 

4. On 27 Aug. 1776, Howe had defeated Washington at the Battle of Long Island. 

5. American naval forces were defeated on Lake Champlain on 13 Oct. by General 
Carleton who advanced to Crown Point, New York, but the approach of winter obliged 
Carleton to withdraw to Quebec. 


To Thomas Cadell 


Newington-Green Jany 16th 1777 
Dr Price presents his compliments to Mr. Cadell. The pamphlet is 
grown to a much larger size than he at first intended, and it will contain 
at least ten sheets. He has particular reasons for not publishing till the 
first week in February, but Mr. Cadell may advertise as soon as he pleases 
under the following title 
SUPPLEMENTAL OBSERVATIONS on the nature and value of Civil Liberty, 
the state of the nation, and the war with America. To which are added, 
Observations on schemes for raising money by public loans, and an His- 
torical deduction and Analysis of the public debts.+ 


ORIGINAL: Bodleian. Montagu a 9, Alternative No. 25435. TExtT: Original, with the 
kind permission of the Bodleian Library. I am indebted to Dr. D. A. Rees for drawing 
my attention to this ms. 

1. For the final title of Price’s pamphlet see R.P. to John Cartwright, 27 Nov. 1776, 
n. 3. Part I of the pamphlet is headed “Supplemental Observations on the Nature and 
Value of Civil Liberty and Free Government.” 
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Dr Price begs the favour of Mr. Cadell to procure for him again Postle- 
thwait’s? History of the Revenue, and to send it as soon as possible to 
Mr. Morgan’s at Black-Fryars Bridge. 


2. James Postlethwayt, The History of the Public Revenue from the Revolution in 
1688 to . . . Christmas 1758. Containing a minute and comprehensive view of all our 
public transactions relative to money and trade, within the said period (London, 1759). 


To William Adams 


Feby 20th 1777 
Dear Sir, 

I send you with this in four franks another Pamphlet? which I am 
just going to publish. It is a kind of supplement to my former pamphlet, 
and most probably will be my last publication in Politicks. I entreat your 
acceptance of it as a small testimony of the sincerest affection and esteem. 
I expect that it will draw upon me a great deal more abuse; but as I 
don’t deserve abuse it will make little impression upon me. Your candour 
I have always experienced, and it will, I doubt not, be continued to me. 

The ministry think they are now carrying all before them in America, 
and that they shall soon make an end of the war. But my opinion is, that 
the war is but beginning; and that the issue is likely to be deplorable. 
General Lee,? it is commonly believed, is taken; and more important news 
is expected every day from New York. 

Deliver my kind respects to Mrs. and Miss Adams. It would give me 
particular [pleasure] to be informed that you and they continue well and 
happy. Mr. Browns is lately returned from his travels. Next Saturday I 
am to have the pleasure of dining with him. Under a grateful sense of 
your friendship, and with the greatest respect, I am your most obedient 

and humble servant 
Richd Price 


Mrs. Price sends her respects 


ORIGINAL: Gloucestershire County Records Office. TExT: Original, with the kind per- 
mission of the Gloucestershire County Records Office. 

1. I.e., Additional Observations. 

2. Charles Lee (see [William Gordon] to R.P., 12 Sept. 1775) was captured at Basking 
Ridge on 13 Dec. 1776 (Boatner, p. 606). 

3. Possibly Isaac Hawkins Browne the Younger (see R.P. to Isaac Hawkins Browne 
the Younger, 30 Mar. 1780) a friend both of Adams and of Price. When James Beattie 
was in London in 1773 he dined at Price’s house in Newington Green on Monday 24 
May in the company of Adams and Browne. See James Beattie’s London Diary, 1773, ed. 
R. S. Walker (Aberdeen, 1946), p. 40. 
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From Arthur Lee? 


Paris April goth 1777 
Dear Sir 

I beg you will accept my thanks, for the favour of your Pamphlet,? than 
which I never in my life read any thing with more satisfaction. 

But alas ! the decree is gone forth, and we are one no more. Providence 
by inspiring the same hardness of heart, that delivered the Children of 
Israel from their oppressors, has delivered us. A series of the most undis- 
tinguishing and inhuman barbarities, by the german and british Soldiery, 
together with General Howe’s order, to put all persons to the sword who 
should be found in arms without an officer, have planted in the minds of 
all men an utter detestation of the british government. 

Congress have appointed a Committee to enquire into the cruelties that 
have been committed; that if there be any distinction among the Perpe- 
trators, the punishment may fall where it is most deserved. The 17th 
Regiment which had behaved with remarkable cruelty, fought with such 
desperate valour at Princeton, that they were almost entirely cut to pieces. 
And such was their brutal ferocity, that even during the action, which 
had various turns, if any american fell into their hands, they murdered 
him with the most savage inhumanity. This was the fate of General Mer- 
cer,3 a very brave and worthy Officer, from the State to which I have the 
honour to belong. 

These, Sir, are the lamentable fruits of scotch principles and politics. 
But the calamity which they meant solely for us, has fallen heavy upon 





ORIGINAL: American Philosophical Society. PRINTED: M.H.S.P. (1903), 308-10; Peach, 
pp. 307-9. TexT: Original, with the kind permission of the American Philosophical 
Society. The ms. has a shorthand note: “Committee, cruelties [undeciphered] etc. etc.” 

1. Arthur Lee (1740-92), brother of Richard Henry and William. Educated at Eton 
and Edinburgh, where he obtained the degree of M.D. in 1764. From 1766 until his 
return to London in 1768 he practised medicine in Williamsburg, Virginia. On his 
return to England he abandoned medicine for law, and was called to the bar in 1775. 
He also interested himself in radical politics and published his influential An Appeal to 
the Justice and Interests of the People of Great Britain in 1774. In Oct. 1776, he was 
appointed, together with Benjamin Franklin and Silas Deane, to negotiate a treaty 
with France. He returned to America in September 1780 and was elected to the Virginia 
House of Delegates in 1781 and to the Continental Congress for the period 1782 to 1784. 

2. Probably Additional Observations. 

3. Hugh Mercer (ca. 1725-77) was born in Aberdeenshire and educated in medicine 
at Marischal College, Aberdeen. He joined Prince Charles Edward’s army and saw 
service at Culloden. Shortly afterwards he emigrated to America. In 1756 he became 
an officer in the Pennsylvania Regiment, returning to medicine at the end of the Seven 
Years War. He became a soldier again in 1775 and was elected brigadier General by 
the Continental Congress on 5 June 1776. He was mortally wounded at Stony Brook on 


3 Jan. 1777 (DAB). 
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them and their adherents. Elevated with the first appearance of success, 
and unmindful of the lenity which had spared and protected them, they 
openly and in all parts began to agitate the ruin of the People. This at 
once produced a distinction and a necessity of expelling them, which was 
effected by proclamation, and with every degree of lenity which the nature 
of the thing will admit of. In Virginia they are allowed to sell their prop- 
erty and depart in peace. But where the war presses and the enemy is in- 
vading, the necessity of the situation would not admit of more indulgence 
than time to remove their Families. 

The new Governments, in the different States, are well established and 
that of the Congress deeply rooted. 

Amid these wonderful events, it is a source of infinite satisfaction to 
me, that I have the honour of being numberd with you and others as 
having earnestly and sincerely labourd to avert this calamity from Eng- 
land, and to persuade those in whose power it was, to send forth the 
spirit of peace, and re-unite us upon terms of equal liberty. 

If any one can save a Nation, so pressd within and threatend without, 
it is our friend Lord Shelburne. At least he is the only man of his rank, 
whom I have the honour of knowing, whose virtues and abilities seem 
equal to the arduous task of retreiving a public overwhelmd with so 
many evils, as that of England now is. Indeed, in my opinion, it would 
require a People of more virtue than the world ever yet produced, or than 
human nature will admit of, to resist the contagion of scotch principles— 
to be united with Scotland, and not be undone. I mean as to its morals 
and public principles. The conduct of these people after their emigration 
to America, proves the inveteracy of their national character. They had 
fled from the tyranny and exactions of their Cheifs. In America they 
found refuge and relief. Yet at the call of those very Cheifs they took up 
arms to destroy their benefactors, or reduce them and return themselves 
under that domination, of which they had had such bitter experience. A 
striking instance how impossible it is to wean them from the principles 
of perfidy, slavery and ingratitude which are native to them; and which 
mark them as a People, hostis humani generis. 

To form a Nation, upon the principles of equal justice and permanent 
liberty, is perhaps little less difficult, than to retreive one from its de- 
generacy. That task is ours. So many various spirits are put in motion 
during a civil war, so many opportunities offer to the daring and the 
vitious, the sweets of power and pre-eminence are so necessarily tasted by 
so many, that it must be fortunate indeed if some of them do not attempt 
to augment and extend the enjoyment of them, beyond the limits pre- 
scribed by a system of equal liberty. But it may be well hoped that these 
attempts will be frustrated by the checks of so many Republics; and the 
vigilance of those who are aware of such consequences. Rome perished 
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because the People mistook the spirit of faction for that of Liberty, and 
because the collection of the whole into one head left no check, and ren- 
derd its corruption fatal to the whole. 

May your lights and labours, Sir, reform the degeneracy of the times; 
and re-inspire the spirit of liberty, into the people of England. May the 
example of her Children teach her how invincible that spirit is where it 
really operates. The unworthy conduct of the scotch government, to which 
she has submitted, has not so utterly extinguished the love I bore her, as 
to prevent me from wishing her most sincerely, the full enjoyment of that 
liberty, which she has at least countenanc’d the Scots in their base and 
brutal endeavours to wrest from us. 

I must beg the favor of you to make my best respects to Lord Shelburne, 
Colonel Barré, Dr. Priestley, and all those of our acquaintance who yet 
do me the honour of their remembrance, and remain unterrifyd and un- 
seduc’d from the cause of truth and liberty. 

I have the honour to be, with the most sincere respect and esteem 

dear Sir 

Your most obedient servant 
Arthur Lee 


To the Earl of Shelburne 


Newington-Green Ap: 21st 1777 
My Lord, 

I have inclosed an account of the Customs for the last four years which 
was lately drawn out for Lord North, and which a friend in the Custom- 
House has procured for me. Your Lordship will observe that the gross 
Receipt, the Draw-backs,? and the Net Produce fell last year near a third. 
I cannot find that any thing like this has ever happened except in 1763 
and 1764. In the former of these years, a sudden increase of importation 
occasioned by the Peace raised the gross receipt and Net Produce above a 
million; but the Draw-backs fell. In the following year the Drawbacks 
rose, as might have been expected, above £600,000; in consequence of 
which and also of a fall of near £300,000 in the gross Receipt, the Net 
Produce in the same year (or 1764) fell £g00,000. This, therefore, cannot 
in my opinion, be justly reckoned in any degree a parallel instance. The 
great change which took place last year must be owing to the loss of the 
American trade, and particularly the Tobacco Trade, which used to make 


ORIGINAL: Bowood. ‘TEXT: Original, with the kind permission of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. 

1. A drawback was an amount of excise or import duty remitted when the com- 
modities on which the duty had been paid were exported. 
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about a million and a quarter of the Gross receipts of the Customs, and 
near a million of the Draw-backs. 

The payments into the Exchequer were nearly the same last year that 
they have been for some years, and exceeded the Net Produce above 
£800,000. This may appear very strange, but it is, I find, owing partly to 
the common causes which produce a difference between the Payments 
into the Exchequer and the net Produce, and partly (or rather principally) 
to a particular cause which operated only last year, and cannot operate 
long. I mean, the ceasing of the Re-exportation of American commodities, 
especially Tobacco; the merchants now paying the Bonds for securing the 
Duties on Tobacco with money instead of Debentures;? that is, taking it 
out as old stock for Home consumption, instead of re-exporting it. These 
Bonds having been given the preceding years, and formed a part of the 
Net Produce but not of the Payments into the Exchequer for these years, 
they were brought to account last year only among the Payments into the 
Exchequer, and, therefore, increased these payments without adding to 
the Net Produce. In other words, these Bonds are to be consider’d as old 
debts discharged last year with money, and not as a part of the income of 
the year; which debts, had the trade continued, would have been dis- 
charged by re-exportation, and contributed to increase the article of 
Debentures. 

I have taken the liberty to send your Lordship a letter of M. Turgott’s3 
which I received yesterday inclosed in one from Mr Magellan. It is proper 
I should take notice of it, and I shall be oblig’d to your Lordship for giv- 
ing me your opinion. Probably, I may call to-morrow morning. 

Wishing your Lordship’s health, I am, with great regard, 

Your most obedient and humble servant 
Richd Price 


2. In his general introduction to Two Tracts, Price explained how it was that the 
payments into the Exchequer remained high even though there was no import of 
tobacco. In normal times the practice of merchants was to give a bond for customs due 
on tobacco that had reached this country: on re-export these bonds were cancelled. In 
wartime since the tobacco which had previously been imported was not re-exported, the 
bonds were exchanged for cash. The Exchequer dealt with these payments in the follow- 
ing ways: when the bonds were originally given, they were entered as part of the net 
produce (and not as payments into the Exchequer); when they were bought back for 
cash, they were entered as payments into the Exchequer (but not included as current 
income). This explains why payments into the Exchequer were considerably in excess 
of the net produce (p. xxviii). 

g. Anne Robert Jacques Turgot (1727-81), economist and statesman. Turgot was 
appointed comptroller-general in Apr. 1774, a post which he held until May 1776. 
Turgot’s letter to Price does not seem to have survived. 

4. Possibly Jean-Hyacinthe de Magalhaens (1723-90), a Portugese physician who 
settled in London in about 1764. He published several works on scientific instruments, 
and being an expert linguist was frequently invited to accompany young noblemen on 
the Grand Tour. 
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To Benjamin Franklin 


N[ewingto]n G[ree]n June 15th 1777 

The writer of this presents his best respects and wishes to Dr Franklin, 
whom he always thinks of with particular regard. He begs the favour of 
him to convey the inclosed letters to the persons to whom they are di- 
rected. He supposes Dr Franklin has frequent opportunities for sending 
to New-England; and, therefore has taken the liberty to trouble him with 
the care of the letter to Dr Winthrop. 

The general talk here of military men and of the ministry is that Phila- 
delphia will be taken, and the war with the Americans decided this sum- 
mer. Distrest by the loss of their magazines; disappointed in their views 
from Europe; discouraged by disunion and desertion among themselves, 
and threatened by an invasion from Canada under Burgoyne, all, it is 
said, is over with them. Such is the confidence with which this is given 
out that many of those who are least disposed to credit such assertions 
are stagger’d. So certain do the Bishops in particular think the speedy 
conquest of America that they have formed a committee for taking into 
consideration measures for settling Bishops in America agreeably to an 
intimation at the conclusion of the Archbishop of York’s! sermon in Feb- 
ruary last to the Society for propagating the Gospel. 


OricINAL: American Philosophical Society. PRINTED: M.H.S.P. (1903), 310. TEXT: 
Original, with the kind permission of the American Philosophical Society. 

1. William Markham (1719-1807) became bishop of Chester in 1771 and archbishop 
of York in 1777. On 21 Feb. 1777, he preached a sermon in the parish church of St. 
Mary-le-Bow to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Price 
referred to this sermon in his general introduction to Two Tracts and quoted the 
archbishop’s hope that “the rebellion would undoubtedly be crushed, and that THEN 
will be the time for taking steps for the increase of the church in America, by granting 
it an episcopate” (p. xiii). Markham’s sermon was published in 1777, and Chatham 
denounced his ‘pernicious doctrines,” “‘the doctrines of Atterbury and Sacheverell” in a 
speech to the Lords on 5 Dec. (Parl. Hist., XIX, 491). Francis Maseres, Price’s colla- 
borator on projects for the development of social insurance, published an attack upon 
Markham, entitled A Paraphrase on a passage in a sermon preached by the Most 
Reverend Dr. Markham, Archbishop of York before the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel on the 21st of February, 1777, in which he too noted the archbishop’s warning 
to the Dissenters that should any denomination prove as dangerous as the papists, “it 
would be justifiable to lay them under similar restraints.” 
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To Arthur Lee 


Newington June 15th 1777 
Dear Sir, 

Accept my best thanks for the very kind and obliging letter? with which. 
you have favoured me. It gave me indeed great pleasure; and I am par- 
ticularly happy in the approbation you express of my late publication.? 
I have drawn upon myself a torrent of opposition and abuse; but the 
satisfaction I feel in the consciousness of having endeavoured to promote 
the cause of liberty and justice makes me abundant amends. Having done 
the little in my power, I have taken my leave of politics; and am now in 
the situation of a silent spectator waiting with inexpressible anxiety the 
issue of one of the most important struggles that ever took place among 
mankind. Your letter has been communicated to the persons you mention 
at the conclusion of it. They are all well, but now out of town. I know 
you have a great share of their particular regard. We are much in the 
dark here; and I am continually longing for some method of coming at 
truth amidst the numberless stories that are circulated here, and the 
mutilated accounts given out by the ministry. I should be much more 
large and explicit in answering your letter, were I not obliged to be very 
cautious. You will, I doubt not, consider this; and make allowances for 
me. Under a grateful sense of your kind remembrance of me, and with 
sentiments of warm and affectionate respect, 

I am, Dear Sir, your very obedient and Humble servant 
[no signature] 


OrIGINAL: American Philosophical Society. PRINTED: M.H.S.P. (1903), 310. TEXT: 
Original, with the kind permission of the American Philosophical Society. 

1. See Arthur Lee to R.P., 20 Apr. 1777. 

2. Le., Additional Observations. 


To John Winthrop 


London June 15th 1777 

Dear Sir, 
It is scarcely possible for me to tell you what gratitude I feel for the 
two letters I have lately received from you, and for the trouble you have 





OricINAL: American Philosophical Society. PrinTeD: M.H.S.P. (1903), 311. TEXT: 
Original, with the kind permission of the American Philosophical Society. 
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given yourself about Mr Parker’s affair. The pieces of Newspapers also 
which accompany’d your first letter were extremely welcome. Indeed every 
thing that can come to me from America is at present particularly inter- 
esting to me. I have wished much to be able to put into your hands some 
pamphlets which I have lately published on the war with America.? By 
these publications I have drawn upon myself a vast deal of abuse; but the 
comfort I derive from the consciousness of having in this instance satisfied 
my judgment and endeavoured to act the part of a good citizen, makes me 
abundant amends. Having done the little in my power, I am now in the 
situation of a silent spectator waiting, with inexpressible anxiety, the 
issue of a most important struggle. God grant that it may prove favour- 
able to the interest of general liberty and justice. I have lately received 
a very kind letter from Mr Gordon.2 What he says about Mr Parker’s 
affair has been communicated to him. It is exceeding kind in you to give 
him your aid in managing his business. Deliver my respects to him, and 
inform him, that I think myself greatly obliged to him for his letters. I 
would write to him a general letter of acknowledgment, but the short 
notice I have received of the opportunity which now offers itself does not 
allow me time. (I am become a person so marked and obnoxious that 
prudence requires me to be very cautious. So true is this, that I avoid all 
correspondence with Dr Franklin, tho’ so near me as Paris. For this reason 
I cannot give Mr Gordon the assistance he desires in writing the History 
of the present war.) There are publications here, such particularly as the 
Annual Register printed for Dodsley and the Remembrancer printed for 
Mr Almon, which would give him a good deal of help in such a work. 
Remember me with all possible affection and respect to good Dr Chauncy. 
Any accounts which you can send me will always be very acceptable. 
There is less danger in receiving than sending accounts. Your letters to 
me and to Dr P{riest]l[e]y in 1776 were received. Dr P{riest]l[e]y is at a 
distance from me in the country. He was very well when I heard from 
him; and as anxious as I am. 

May Heaven unite us in that world of peace and righteousness where 

the wicked shall cease from troubling, and oppression be never known. 

With the most perfect respect and affection, I am, dear Sir, 
Your obliged Friend 
and most Humble servant. 
[no signature] 


1. Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty and Additional Observations. 

2. See R.P. to Josiah Quincy, Jr., Apr./May 1775. 

3. At this time Priestley was in residence at Bowood, the Wiltshire seat of the Earl 
of Shelburne. 
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From the Earl of Shelburne 


Bowood Park 24 Septr 1777 

My Dear Friend 
It’s a long time since I have had the pleasure of hearing from you. It 
therefore gave me great Satisfaction to find that you and Mrs. Price were 
well by your Letter to Dr. Priestley. I should have been in London before 
now, if the Indolence of my Life here, where I sit under the Shade of 
Trees of my own planting, and the Seat of Government having little In- 
viting in a time of such Publick Calamity, had not insensibly detain’d 
me. I was inclin’d to write to you frequently, if I did not apprehend the 
fidelity of the conveyance, as long as you were at any distance of London. 
I wish’d to tell you of Letters, which I receiv’d from both armys; especially 
as those from Canada were quite necessary to form a right judgement of 
what had pass’d there, after the high Colouring of the General of the 
King’s Troops. The most material particulars I find since in General St. 
Clair’st Letter publish’d by the Congress. My Accounts contain nothing 
more, than that 50 Americans had not join’d them by the 12th of July, 
5 days after their boasted Victory. I hear accounts of the same nature from 
General Howe’s army, who have found the Country universally hostile, 
nothing but Women remaining in the Houses, no Intelligence to be had, 
at the same time that General Washington was Instantly Inform’d of 
every motion of the King’s Troops. That General Washington had not 
above 10,000 ‘Troops with him, how many other Corps were afoot, and 
what numbers, they were Ignorant, but wherever they turn’d, they were 
sure to meet an Enemy. These accounts made the army despond of con- 
quering the Country, and certain that nothing decisive would take place 
this Campaign. I hear the avow’d displeasure of Administration towards 
General Carleton was his not employing the Indians sooner. In this state 
of things, America is safe, but, my Dear Friend what will become of Eng- 
land? I just hear of some extraordinary orders given by Government, 
which mark something more than common apprehensions, for arming 
more ships, &c. When I write to you My Heart and Pen go together. But 
as it may affect others, and we have all to deal with a Wicked Administra- 


ORIGINAL: Bodleian. PRINTED: M.H.S.P. (1903), 312-13; Peach, pp. 310-11. TEXT: 
Original, with the kind permission of the Bodleian Library. 

1. Arthur St. Clair (1737-1818) became an ensign in the British army in 1757 and 
served until 1762, taking part in Amherst’s capture of Louisburg and Wolfe’s attack 
upon Quebec. In 1775 he became the colonel of a militia regiment and in 1776 was 
with Washington at Trenton and Princeton. In 1777 he was appointed to defend Ticon- 
deroga, but upon the loss of that fort was recalled by Congress from service in the field 


(Boatner, pp. 956-57). 
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tion, I beg you’ll not mention your Authority for the above Honest opin- 
ions from America, lest those who gave them should suffer for them. 

I have read with great pleasure Lord Abingdon’s Pamphlet.? I hope all 
partys in the City will join in doing justice to his Spirit, and to his 
Sentiments. 

I hope to be in London by Saturday sennight if not before, and shall 
not have more pleasure in any thing; than in assuring you that I am 

Most Truly Yours 
Shelburne 


P.S: I beg my best compliments to Mrs. Price 


2. Willoughby Bertie, 4th Earl of Abingdon (1740-99) succeeded to the title upon 
the death of his father in 1760. Throughout the War of American Independence he 
was a hostile critic of the Administration’s policy in America. In 1777 he published 
Thoughts on the Letter of Edmund Burke, Esq., to the Sheriffs of Bristol, on the Affairs 
of America to the discomfiture of the Rockinghamite section of the Opposition. 
Abingdon attacked Burke’s defense of the claim, embodied in the Declaratory Act, that 
the supremacy of Parliament entailed that Parliament had an unlimited legislative 
power to bind the colonies. His pamphlet is reprinted in English Defenders of American 
Freedoms 1774-1778 (Washington, 1972). 


From Baron J. D. van der Capellen 


Zwol Decemr 14th 1777 
Sir 
I am so much interested in the affairs of the united Colonies, and enter- 
tain, without having the honor of being known to him, so much regard 
for the illustrious Author of the Observations on civil Liberty, and of the 
Additional observations, that I hope to be excused the liberty, which I 
now take, and which I beg you would consider as the effect of the highest 
esteem and of a desire to be acquainted with a man who has deserved so 
well from his country and from mankind in general. 





ORIGINAL: American Philosophical Society. PRINTED: M.H.S.P. (1903), 314-20. TEXT: 
Original, with the kind permission of the American Philosophical Society. 

1. Baron Joan Derk van der Capellen tot den Poll (1741-84), a nobleman of Overyssel, 
and a leader of the Dutch patriots. He studied jurisprudence at Utrecht, and in 1771 
won his battle to be recognized as a member of the Knighthood (the Ridderschap) of 
Overyssel. He supported the navy in their struggles with the army and was in favor of 
creating militias, partly to reduce the powers of the Stadholder who by virtue of his 
position as head of the army had an extensive military jurisdiction. In 1774 van der 
Capellen published a translation of Andrew Fletcher’s A Discourse of Government with 
relation to militias in Amsterdam. He also translated Price’s Observations on the Nature 
of Civil Liberty and Additional Observations into Dutch. See I. Leonard Leeb, The 
Ideological Origins of the Batavian Revolution (The Hague, 1973), pp. 136-48. 
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You know, Sir, that his majesty the King of Great Britain thought 
fit two years ago to avail himself of the influence of the Prince Stadtholder 
in order to obtain from the Republic, as a pure mark of friendship and 
without any ways being obliged in virtue of former treaties, the Scotch 
Brigade which is in our Service, to be employ’d during the troubles in 
America. 

In quality of a member of the body of Nobles of Overyssel, one of our 
seven provinces, I was obliged to vote in this difficult affair. All my col- 
legues were of opinion to grant the Brigade. An opinion which prevailed 
also in all the other provinces; so that his majesty might have had it, if 
he had chosen to accept it on condition of not employing it out of Europe; 
a restriction, which was made after long deliberations for many weeks by 
one or two cities in the province of Holland, particularly Amsterdam. 
There was only myself who thought this step full of danger, contrary to 
the interests of my country, and to those of mankind. Among other ex- 
pressions on this occasion I made use nearly of the following, “If our 
troops are not employed directly, they are at least indirectly, to quell, 
what some have been pleased to call, a Rebellion of the Colonists in 
America. But I should prefer seeing Janissaries hired for this purpose 
rather than the troops of a free State. There is nothing so horrible as this 
unnatural war among brethren; and in which even the Savages would not 
interfere, if we may believe the public papers. It would then be very 
strange that a people should do this, who have been slaves themselves, 
who have also borne the name of Rebels, and who have gained their lib- 
erties by force of arms. But this step grieves me particularly, as I consider 
the Americans to be brave men who defend in a moderate, pious, cou- 
ragious manner the rights which they hold, as being men, not from the 
legislative power of England, but from God himself; who defend, I say, 
these rights in a manner which I hope will serve as a model to all people 
whose priviledges shall be attacked, and who shall be so happy as to have 
it in their power to make some effort either to preserve or recover them.” 

And that I might not appear to have opposed myself out of a spirit of 
contradiction, I caused my memorial, which was written in great haste, 
to be inserted in the Journals of the Assembly, reserving besides to myself 
a Protest against the Resolution taken from a plurality of voices in such 
a case as this, which absolutely requires the unanimous consent of all the 
members of the State. An open opposition against the declared intention 


2. In Oct. 1775 the British government sought the approval of the Stadholder and 
the States-General for the transfer of the Scotch Brigade for the use of the crown during 
hostilities in America. In Dec. of the same year at a special session of the States of Overys- 
sel van der Capellen opposed granting this request, and was thus instrumental in 
securing its eventual withdrawal by the British authorities. See Leeb, pp. 141-42. 
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of a Court which sovereignly disposes of the Army, of employments, etc., 
etc., etc., in fine which, according to the known proverb, appoints and 
deposes its Lords and masters; was a phaenomenon which could not fail 
making some noise in the world. My memorial has appeared in print at 
many different times (a circumstance very rare and almost criminal in a 
country where the ideas of civil government, the rights of the people, 
and the duties of the magistrates, are still altogether so confused); it has 
been printed in the foreign gazettes; but in those of my own country, they 
have taken care not to have any thing to do with it. The Courier of the 
Lower Rhine was highly taken with it; but in 15 days after he was obliged 
to retract all the good things he had said of it. This littleness of mind in 
the person who thought himself offended, has afforded me a great deal of 
entertainment. And in order to prevent the effects which my memorial 
might have produced, Anonymous and probably hired writers were em- 
ploy’d to abuse me without reserve, and to accuse me, among other crimes, 
of having dared to decide in a quarrel between England and her Colonies, 
which according to my antagonists did not concern me, and with which 
they thought me as little acquainted as they were, in reality, themselves. 

At last in the following Diet the ruling States of my province began to 
perceive that this memorial contained indecent expressions, and that they 
were under the necessity of not suffering it to continue any longer in the 
journals of the Assembly: (from whence they derived this discovery is a 
secret, their high mightinesses having thought proper to seal all the papers 
relating to this fine affair with the seal of the province and to place them 
among the arcana of the state) and at the same time they took the resolu- 
tion of erasing my memorial and of giving me the permission of inserting 
another, in which I should omit all that was offensive, and that did not 
directly belong to the subject of deliberation. This last clause related to 
the military jurisdiction (forum privilegiatum militare) an invention of 
our Stadtholders, which I had called a monster, and which I did not 
imagine to be foreign to a deliberation, which might directly occasion 
an augmentation of troops, and of the disorders produced by them: for I 
doubt not that the concealed design was, to replace the Brigade with 
German troops, and notwithstanding this, to recall also the Brigade, as 
soon as the King of England should have no further use for them. The 
two detachments sent to Surinam and Berbice a few years ago and changed 
since into permanent regiments justify my suspicions on this subject. You 
will perceive, Sir, that having by my birth the right of voting in the As- 
sembly of the States, and of supporting my opinion by arguments which 
myself and not my colleagues thought agreeable, I was not obliged to 
accept from my equals a permission that I did not want: therefore I re- 
jected it with disdain, waiting only for an opportunity of defending my- 
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self in public, and of informing posterity of the unworthy manner in 
which I had been treated. This opportunity soon offer’d itself. One of 
my principal crimes, as I have already had the honour of informing you, 
was my decision in favor of the Americans. It was with difficulty under- 
stood (tho’ a very simple case) that it was not lawful for us to lend our 
troops to destroy our fellow-creatures without being either obliged to it 
or having examined by what right this was done; and that all the blood 
which was shed in consequence of this conduct would inevitably be placed 
to our account. I was then delighted, Sir, to see your incomparable Ob- 
servations on civil Liberty make their appearance, since I was persuaded 
that I could not better justify my sentiments and my conduct with regard 
to this point than in giving a translation of them.3 This I accordingly 
did, and had the satisfaction of seeing it pass thro’ two editions in less 
than a year, although a French translation,4 executed in haste by a per- 
son ignorant both of the languages and the subject, had preceded it some 
months. I take the liberty of laying a specimen before you. 

After having said something in the preface respecting the motives which 
led me to become a translator, an office altogether new to me,5 I have 
endeavour’d to render you known and esteemed among my countrymen 
(as you are amongst all honest men in England,) and to prove how much 
you have been wrong’d in being accused of founding a new and dangerous 
System; that you taught the same truths which great men, among others 
the celebrated Hutcheson,® had long taught before; and in order the bet- 
ter to convince the Hollanders of the solidity of your assertions I have 
taken from our own history (and I think myself the first who has had the 
boldness to consider the revolutions in 16727 and 17428 under this point 
of view) an argumentum ad hominem (as it is called) which reduces us to 
the alternative, either of agreeing to what you have said with regard to 


3. Van der Capellen’s translation of Price’s Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty 
was published under the title danmerkingen over den Aart der Burgerlyke Vryheid by 
Herdingh at Leyden in 1776. 

4. A translation into French of Price’s pamphlet was published under the title 
Observations sur la nature de la liberté civile by Hofhout and Wolfsbergen at Rotterdam 
in 1776. 

5. This assertion is rather curious in view of van der Capellen’s having by this date 
already translated Fletcher’s A Discourse of Government with relation to militias. See 
n. 1 above. 

6. Francis Hutcheson (1694-1746) was born in Drumalig, County Down, and 
educated at the University of Glasgow where he was elected to the chair of Moral 
Philosophy in 1729. His principal works include An Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas 
of Beauty and Virtue (London, 1725), An Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the 
Passions and Affections with Illustrations on the Moral Sense (London, 1728), Philo- 
sophiae Moralis Institutio Compendiaria (Glasgow, 1742), and (published posthumously) 
A System of Moral Philosophy, 2 vols. (Glasgow and London, 1755). 

7. The coup d’état by which William III became Stadholder. 

8. The accession of William IV and the restoration of the House of Orange. 
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the right of the people to model their own government? as they please, 
or of owning that ours is only the effect of violence and imposture. I have 
finish’d this preface with some remarks on the unlimited liberty of the 
Press; a liberty which is still disputed amongst us! 

With respect to the Additional Observations:1° In order, in some de- 
gree, to obviate the impressions produced by the publication of M. Good- 
ricke,41 which has been translated here, I have, without entering into 
controversy, begun with a passage of the formidable Locke, in which he 
demonstrates, I think beyond all refutation, that the power of making 
and executing laws for civil Society, does by no means imply the power 
of disposing of the property of citizens without their consent, given either 
in person or by their representatives.12 

After which I have added an extract from Mr. Hutcheson, in which 
this friend of mankind treats of the reciprocal rights of mother-countries 
and their colonies.13 I have next inserted Dr. Franklin’s14 three letters to 
Governor Shirley which contain an abridgement of the principal argu- 
ments in favor of the American cause.15 I have then given long Extracts 
from the Political Disquisitions!® by which I prove that the Americans 
have acted perfectly right in not submitting to a constitution so degener- 
ate as that of England, a case which, according to Mr. Hutcheson, au- 
thorises the colonies to provide for their own security. After all this I 
have further inserted a passage from the System of Moral Philosophy 
(Vol. 2 pag. 273) to give an idea of the extent which this author (whose 
character I have delineated in a note, from Mr. Leechman’s portrait of 
him)?7 has allowed to the rights of the people beyond those of their gov- 


g. In Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty Price maintains that “Government 
is an institution for the benefit of the people governed, which they have power to model 
as they please . . .” (7th ed., p. 12). Cf. Additional Observations, p. 26. 

10. A translation of Price’s Additional Observations was published by Herdingh in 
Leyden in 1777 under the title Nadere Aanmerkingen over den Aart en de Waarde der 
Burgerlyke Vryheid. 

11. Henry Goodricke, Observations on Dr, Price’s theory and principles of civil liberty 
and government (York, 1776), Aanmerkingen op Dr. Price’s Leer en Grondbeginselen van 
Burgerlyke Vryheit ... (Leyden, 1777) (Nat. Union Cat.). 

12. See J. Locke, Second Treatise of Government, sects. 138-40. 

13. See F. Hutcheson, A System of Moral Philosophy, II, 307 et seq. 

14. Capellen adds in a note, “How charmed should I be to have some correspondence 
with this worthy man. If you could possibly, Sir, procure it for me, you would afford 
me a sensible pleasure. My situation is truly deplorable in being obliged to seek for 
true patriots out of my own country, where I am considered and treated as a person 
anathematized.” 

15. See Benjamin Franklin’s letters to Governor William Shirley of 3, 4, and 22 Dec. 
1754. They were first published in The London Chronicle 8 Feb. 1766, See The Papers 
of Benjamin Franklin, V, 441-43, 443-47, and 449-51. 

16. See J. Burgh, Political Disquisitions, 1, 39 et seq. 

17. Hutcheson’s A System of Moral Philosophy was prefixed by a biography by 
William Leechman, principal of the University of Glasgow. 
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ernors). I have likewise added a sentence respecting the danger a people 
is exposed to, of being sooner or latter oppress’d by their own magistrates, 
if they do not share in the government by such an assembly of representa- 
tives as you have required?8 in order to form a good government (an 
opinion not in the least understood in this country, where the most 
zealous patriots always seek for liberty in an Aristocracy). I have given 
another sentence respecting the effects of this doctrine upon the repose 
of civil society, the war-horse of all the protectors of absolute power, and 
I have closed all with explaining the end I had in view in translating this 
second piece, making no difficulty in declaring, that whatever may be its 
success I shall always esteem it honorable and glorious to have, so openly 
and in the quality of a magistrate, protected the cause of the Americans, 
which I shall ever consider as the cause of mankind. 

The liberty which I have taken in retrenching the Additional Observa- 
tions will I hope meet with your approbation when you are informed 
that the known taste of the generality of my readers led me to think that 
this might be done without injuring the work, or the effects I wish’d it 
to produce; at least, Sir, I beg you would not be offended at it. Upon this 
plan I have omitted almost all the second part. On the contrary I have 
only left out of the third part from pag. 125 to pag. 146 inclusively. Very 
few here trouble themselves with political oeconomy, and those who ap- 
ply themselves to this kind of study have already read you in English, for 
which reason I thought it would not be improper to proceed as I have 
done. 

With regard to the COLLECTION OF PIECES?9 relating to a Me- 
morial which I presented in the month of February last to the Assembly 
of the Estates of Overyssel concerning the preservation of the Fundamen- 
tal laws of our constitution (if it be allowed that we have one!) and a 
copy of which I have the honour of presenting to you; it owes its publica- 
tion to the indiscretion of some persons who circulated, under hand, 
copies of a Speech which I was obliged to make at the Assembly the 27th 





18. See Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty: “If the persons to whom the 
trust of government is committed hold their places for short terms; if they are chosen by 
the unbiassed voices of a majority of the state, and subject to their instructions; Liberty 
will be enjoyed in its highest degree. But if they are chosen for long terms by a part 
only of the state; and if during that term they are subject to no controul from their 
constituents; the very idea of Liberty will be lost, and the power of chusing representa- 
tives becomes nothing but a power, lodged in a few, to chuse at certain periods, a body of 
Masters for themselves and for the rest of the Community” (7th ed., p. 10). Cf. Additional 
Observations where Price insists that for freedom to be enjoyed the representation must 
be complete, all parts of the country being represented; that representatives must be 
freely chosen; that when chosen they must be free from control by other, allegedly 
superior, wills, and that they must be chosen for short terms and remain accountable 
to their constituents (pp. 2-3, 5-10). 

19. See Verzameling van stukken betrekkelyk tot de memoria door J.D. Baron van der 
Capellen (Leyden, 1777). 
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of March when they persisted in refusing me a place in their Journals for 
the Memorial in question, and in making it a subject of deliberation. My 
patience was push’d to an extreme. I thought I had just reason to com- 
plain of the unworthy manner in which I had been every way treated. I 
avail’d myself, therefore, of this opportunity freely to retrace all the hard- 
ships I had suffer’d for having dared to say those things, during the de- 
liberations on ceding the Scotch Brigade, which I should have thought a 
crime to have been silent upon; and it is thus that this speech (which you 
will find in the 6th pag. of the Collection, and which I have not written 
with the design of having it perpetuated, but only to be master of my 
own expressions) is connected to the Memorial above-mentioned (which 
you will see at the end of this Collection etc.) and to my preface on the 
Observations on Civil Liberty. 

I dare say, Sir, that you have some friend who understands Dutch, and 
who can give you an account of many particulars, which I cannot enter 
upon without falling into the terms of a translation, and which would 
not indeed be my business. I really write in no other language than my 
maternal one. The little I know of any other has been acquired by read- 
ing, and I have only read for my amusement, without having ever fore- 
seen that I should be called upon to appear in public. I can therefore 
assure you, Sir, that Iam become a politician against my will. 

Monsieur Van Essen, the Minister of the Dutch Church in London, 
with whom I suppose you are acquainted, will recollect, perhaps, that he 
knew me at the University of Utrecht, and may be able to give you any 
information you can wish for. In this case I beg you would present him 
with my respects. I hope, Sir, that the warm expressions, which are the 
effects of a patriotic fire you cannot condemn, and which I have made use 
of in this Memorial with regard to your Nation, in treating of the wrongs 
which I think mine has received on many occasions, will be no obstacle 
to an acquaintance which I have long wished to cultivate, and which I 
should rejoice to make the foundation of a friendship that I shall en- 
deavour to merit with an ardor proportioned to the high idea I have of 
your talents, but above all of your character, and with which I have the 
honor to be, in asking your pardon for having tired you with a letter 
whose enormous length makes me blush. 

Sir, your very humble and very obedient Servant 
J: D: van der Capellen 


P.S. 

Should you be pleased to honor me with an Answer, the following is 
my address. It is not that I live at Rotterdam. My residence is at Zwol, a 
city of my Province. But Monsr. Valck will take care to convey whatever 
shall be address’d to me 
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“Monsieur le Baron Van Der Capellen, Seigneur du Pol, Membre du 
Corps des Nobles de la Province d’Overyssel. 
a Rotterdam 
Chez Monsieur Valck sur Le Leuvenhave.” 


To William Adams 


Newington-Green Feb:11 1778 
Dear Sir, 

I received some time ago with great pleasure your agreeable letter. Dr. 
Priestley has had in his hands till lately Dr Hartley’s Manuscript. He tells 
me in a letter that he has been much pleased with it, and desires me to 
deliver to you his thanks for it together with his respectful compliments. 
I admire the spirit of benevolence discover’d in it; but many parts of it 
are too extravagant, nor can I at all enter into his general system. It ap- 
pears to have been intended for a separate Treatise before he formed the 
more comprehensive plan of his Observations on man. Agreeably to your 
desire I have left it at Mr Hunt’s to be convey’d to you. 

Dr Priestley has lately published two volumes on Matter and Spirit 
and the doctrine of necessity.2 In reading them I wrote some sheets of 
remarks, which I sent him. He has lately sent me replies to these remarks, 
on which I am now making some farther remarks; and it is probable the 
whole controversy between us will be published.3 I differ greatly from 
him, and think he has got on very dangerous ground. Mr Evanson’s¢ letter 
to the Bishop of Litchfield5 is better written than his former pamphlets. 


ORIGINAL: Gloucestershire County Records Office. TrExr: Original, with the kind per- 
mission of the Gloucestershire County Records Office. 

1. See Joseph Priestley to R. P., 21 Jan. 1767. According to Leslie Stephen, in about 
1734 Hartley completed “two small treatises” called ‘“The Progress to Happiness deduced 
from reason.” These were expanded in a draft of a larger work entitled “Introduction 
to the History of Man,” the first two parts of which were completed in 1738, and which 
formed the basis of Observations on Man. This draft might well have been the “separate 
treatise” to which Price refers (DNB). 

2. Disquisitions relating to Matter and Spirit (London, 1777) and The Doctrine of 
Philosophical Necessity Illustrated (London, 1777). 

3. This controversy was subsequently published in A Free Discussion of the Doctrines 
of Materialism and Philosophical Necessity, in a correspondence between Dr. Price, and 
Dr. Priestley, etc. (London, 1778). 

4. Edward Evanson (1731-1805), vicar of Tewkesbury. Of Unitarian leanings, Evan- 
son adapted the liturgy to his own opinions. In Jan. 1775 he was prosecuted before the 
bishop of Gloucester, and after the publication of A Letter to the Right Reverend the 
Lord Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry in 1777 he resigned his living. He subsequently 
opened a school at Mitcham in Surrey. 

5. See n. 4 above. A later edition of this work was published under the title, A Letter 
to the Right Reverend R. Hurd .... Bishop of Worcester after Hurd’s translation. 
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I agree with him in many things; but he goes too far, and his language 
is sometimes too unguarded and too gross. I cannot say I have the same 
opinion of Dr Campbell’s fast sermon® that you have. He is, undoubtedly, 
an able man; but in endeavouring to guard against the doctrine of Non- 
resistance he has in my opinion approached too near it. Certain it is that 
mankind, instead of being too prone to resistance, have in general been 
much too tame and passive. Had not this been the case so many oppres- 
sive and tyrannical governments which degrade men into beasts, would 
never have taken place in the world. 

Lord North, it is said, is soon to lay before Parliament some terms of 
conciliation; and it is expected that the ministry will go so far as to offer 
a repeal of all the Acts which have occasioned this war.7 This will imply 
an extraordinary degree of humiliation, and would have succeeded some 
time ago; but probably it will not do so now; and, if the colonies are 
engaged to France as there is reason to fear, even a recognition of their 
independence would not recover them or prevent a general war. Such is 
the dreadful situation into which we are brought. About three weeks ago 
a French ship with cloathing and arms was taken and brought into Ports- 
mouth. The French court, I was told yesterday has insisted upon her be- 
ing restored, but our court has refer’d her to the decision of the Ad- 
miralty, and it is probable that she will be condemned, which makes the 
French very angry. There are many events of this kind which may, in a 
very little time, produce a war with France. 

I have seldom been more shocked than by the doctrine which is now 
avowed by Lord Mansfield and others in the ministry, in opposition to 
Lord Camden and Mr Dunning and others in the minority; that the King 
has power, without the consent of Parliament, to raise troops and to ac- 
cept benevolences for paying them.8 The open avowal of such a doctrine 


6. George Campbell (1719-96), Professor of Divinity at Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
In 1777 Campbell published The Nature. Extent and Importance of the Duty of Alle- 
giance: A Sermon preached at Aberdeen, December 12 1776, being the fast day appointed 
by the King, on account of the Rebellion in America. 

47. In Feb. 1778, Lord North laid before the Commons his Conciliatory Propositions. 
They included the abandonment of the claim that Parliament had the right to tax 
the colonies, and the repeal of the Coercive Acts. As Price predicted, they were rejected 
by Congress. 

8. Price refers to the debate in the Lords on 4 Feb. 1778 on the Earl of Abingdon’s 
motion respecting the legality of raising troops by private aids without the consent of 
Parliament. Abingdon moved: (1) “That the giving or granting of Money, as private Aids 
or Benevolences, without the sanction of parliament for the purpose of raising Armies 
for his Majesty’s service, is against the spirit of the constitution and the letter of the 
Law,” and (2) “That the obtaining of Money by Subscription, and under the direction 
of a committee of the subscribers, to be applied in raising Men for his Majesty’s service, 
in such manner as his majesty shall think fit, is not only unconstitutional and illegal, 
but a direct infringement of the rights, and an absolute breach of the privileges of 
Parliament.” 
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shews indeed that we are got very far towards the loss of all that is valu- 
able to a free people. 

I have inclosed in two covers for you the additions to my two tracts 
lately republished in one volume.9 I hope I have now done for ever with 
politics. I reflect, however, with particular satisfaction on the testimony, 
however feeble, which I have bor[n]e in favour of general liberty and the 
rights of mankind. I should not have thought of writing again had I not 
been led to it by the opportunity which the call for a republication gave 
me to put my last hand to this work, and to make the whole as correct as 
possible. I hope you will not be displeased with what I have said in answer 
to the Archbishop.?° I know I can rely on your candour. These covers 
contain only the additions. The book itself is left with Dr Hartley’s Manu- 
script at Mr Hunt’s. You ought to have received all above a fortnight ago; 
but I hope you will be so good as to excuse the delay. I am greatly obliged 
to you for the volume containing your excellent Tracts and Sermons.?4 
You can scarcely think how much I value them. The answer to Rotheram12 
does not sell, nor does Mr Cadell think that advertising it would be the 





Against Abingdon’s motions, Mansfield argued that the King, by his prerogative, was 
empowered to levy men and raise an army. “When men were raised, the new levies were 
reported to parliament, whose duty it was to provide for their subsistence, in case they 
did not think the levies improper and pass a censure upon them by giving their negative. 
The nation could not be injured in the present case, the professed purpose of the 
public subscriptions was to furnish additional levy money to make the bounties larger 
than the government generally gave, and by that means to quicken and render more 
easy the filling of the old corps, and completing the army. Supposing even that more 
men were raised than were enough to complete the number, what would be the con- 
sequences? The King must apply to Parliament for more subsistence money. It was in 
the power of either House to negative the new levies and what then? Why then, as 
many of the new levies as parliament negatived, must be disbanded, the money sub- 
scribed by individuals would be lost and what mischief would be done the nation, or 
what injury would the liberty of the subject, or the privilege of Parliament sustain?” 

In answer to the claim “that parliament ought to be consulted as to the raising of 
men, previous to new levies of any kind” Mansfield argued that “long experience had 
shewed the impolicy of such a custom; and therefore it was never practised. The King 
in raising an army, as in making a subsidiary treaty, never applied to Parliament till 
after each was effected; and it had for ages been deemed a sufficient security to the 
constitution that parliament had a power to disband the one, or set aside the other, 
by passing its negative on either.’ Camden argued in favor of Abingdon’s motion. (See 
Parl. Hist., XTX, 623f€.) When the issue was debated in the Commons on 22 Jan. 1778, 
both Dunning and Barré spoke against the constitutionality and legality of raising troops 
without the consent of Parliament (Parl. Hist., XIX, 614-23). 

g. Two Tracts on Civil Liberty, The War with America, and the Debts and Finances 
of the Kingdom with a General Introduction and Supplement (1778). 

10. William Markham, archbishop of York. See R.P. to Benjamin Franklin, 15 June 
1777. 

ao Sermons and Tracts upon Religious Subjects (Shrewsbury, 1777). 

12. An Answer to Dr. Rotheram’s Apology for the Athanasian Creed (1773). This 
work was reviewed by Price in The Monthly Review, XLVI (1773), 475-581. For the 
attribution to Price, see B.C. Nangle, The Monthly Review, First Series (1749-1789) 
(Oxford, 1934), Pp. 53- 
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means of selling off a sufficient number to bear the expence. He will, how- 
ever, advertise it if desired. I continue in a tolerable state of health; but 
my nerves and spirits are very weak. An obstruction in my head has been 
for some time troublesome to me; but indeed I have no reason for com- 
plaint. A greater share of happiness has fallen to my share in life than is 
commonly enjoy’d, and I feel ardent gratitude. 

Deliver my best compliments to Mrs and Miss Adams and accept my 
warmest wishes that you and they may be blest with every comfort and 
enjoyment that can make you most happy. With the greatest respect and 
affection I am, Dear Sir, 

Your obliged and most obedient and humble servant 
Richd Price 


Mrs Price sends her best respects to you. I think you knew Mr Pickard.33 
He died last tuesday morning of a putrid fever. He was a very worthy and 
useful man. 


13. Edward Pickard. See R.P. to Benjamin Franklin, 30 Sept. 1772. 


To [an unidentified correspondent] 


Newington Green Monday morning 


March goth 1778 
Dear Sir, 


I thought myself much oblig’d to you for the account which you gave 
me on friday of the Budget. The scheme of the loan is one of those 
schemes which I have represented as absurd and extravagant, with what 
reason I have done this others must judge. 


ORIGINAL: Bowood. TExT: Original, with the kind permission of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe. 

1. Price gave the details of the government loan which was settled on 6 Feb. 1778 in 
the second advertisement to the 1778 edition of his Additional Observations (p. xxx). 
For every £100 paid, a holder was to receive (a) 100 3 percent stock estimated value 
£6614, the price of the current 3 percents; (b) the profits of a lottery, estimated at 214; 
and (c) an annuity of £21 for 30 years, worth at 14 years purchase, £35. The eventual 
cost to the government of raising a loan of £6 millions on these terms, supposing the 
3 percents redeemable at par, would be 


6,000,000 3 percent stock (issued at 6614) 6,000,000 

60,000 £214 annuities for thirty years 
(estimated at 14 years purchase). 2,100,000 
The profits of a lottery 150,000 
£8,250,000 


In his supplement (first published in 1778) to Section III of Part II of the Additional 
Observations, Price distinguishes two types of public borrowing: (a) where a sufficiently 
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The consequence of including the value of the annuity in the Capital, 
it creates an artificial debt of above two millions; and, therefore, need- 
lessly adds so much to the public debts. This will appear from the fol- 
lowing account of the method in which according to my Ideas it would 
have been best to have made this loan. 


An Annuity for 30 years of £150,000 sold 

at 14 years purchase, and therefore worth: 2,100,000 
£3,750,000 borrowed at 5% not 

redeemable till 30 or 40 or 50 millions of the 


Old Stocks have been discharged: 3,750,000 
The profit of a money Lottery: 150,000 
£6,000,000 


N.B. When the g percents are at 6614 the interest made of the money ad- 
vanced in buying them is 414 per cent; and in order to purchase a per- 
petual redeemable annuity of £5 per cent per Ann, in such a State of the 
Funds, £11 must be advanced. 

By selling, therefore, such an annuity for £100, which this scheme sup- 
poses, an encouragement would have been given superior to that which 
has been actually given; and at the same time {2,350,000 would have 
been saved to the public at redemption without making any addition of 
any consequence to the annual charge; and had such a plan of borrowing 
been always follow’d, the public debt would have been above 20 millions 
less than it is. Thinking this of consequence I have said a good deal to 
explain it in my supplement, but I am now weary of the subject. Hoping 
you will excuse the liberty I take in sending you these lines; and wishing 
to give you no other trouble than just to read them, and, if you please, 
to shew them to Lord Shelburne; 

I am, Dear Sir, with great respect, 
Your obliged and very humble servant 
Richd Price 


The option given to the Subscribers to prefer a Life-Annuity to the 
annuity for go years is in my opinion very disadvantageous to the public; 


high rate of interest is offered to induce investors to invest at par, and (b) where low 
interest stocks are offered at a heavy discount together with douceurs or gratuities to 
promote their acceptance. Price criticized schemes of type (b) as “absurd and ex- 
travagant,” principally because they inflated the nominal capital artificially and 
unnecessarily, and thus made redemption more onerous. In the instance under discus- 
sion Price would have preferred that £3,750,000 should have been raised on stock bearing 
5 percent issued at par, rather than that £3,990,000 should have been raised by issuing 
100 3 percent stock at 6614 (effective rate of interest 4.51 percent). He assumes that the 
market would have been willing to take the 5 percent stock at par. In this way Price 
claims the government would have avoided creating over £2 millions artificial debt. 
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for it may be expected that the best lives will be nominated, and experi- 
ence has shewn that one half of such lives will not drop in less than 35 or 
40 years, and that the whole expence brought by them on the public will 
not cease in less than 80 years. On Saturday the 3 per cents fell at the end 
of the day to 64, and Scrip was at 1 per cent discount. Nothing can be 
more discouraging than this; and if things continue to grow worse all 
public credit must sink. 


To the Earl of Shelburne 


Newington-Green Mar gist 1778 
My Lord, 

When I called a few days ago at Shelburne House I intended to tell 
your Lordship my sentiments of the conduct proper to be pursued by the 
friends of this country at the present dreadful crisis. These sentiments 
may be of little moment, and my apprehensions and fears may be in some 
measure groundless; but such is my anxiety that I cannot help laying them 
before your Lordship, encouraged by the experience I have had of your 
condescension and goodness. 

The treaty? of friendship and commerce now concluded between France 
and the English colonists in America, being the first Treaty the latter 
ever enter’d into as united and independent states, it must be expected 
that it will be adhered to inviolably. This Treaty, most probably, goes 
beyond mere commerce, nor is it at all credible that it does not stipulate 
in particular that, if in consequence of the acknowledgement of the in- 
dependence of the Americans, France should be involved in a war with 
us, they shall not be at liberty during that war to make peace with us, or 
to re-unite themselves to us. If, however, no war with France follows the 
Treaty, they are at liberty to enter into negociations with us, and to give 
us a share of their commmerce. These are my ideas of this treaty; and if 
right, the consequences of a war with France will be, that all possibility 
of recovering the colonies, or even negociating with them, will be lost; 
and that, however desirous we may be of being reconciled to them on any 


ORIGINAL: Bowood. Text: Original, with the kind permission of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe. 

1. On 6 Feb. 1778, two Franco-American treaties were signed in Paris. One, a treaty 
of commerce and amity, granted reciprocal privileges to the commerce of both coun- 
tries; the other provided for a Franco-American alliance when Britain and France went 
to war. Both countries guaranteed each other’s territories in the New World, agreed to 
wage war to secure American independence, and undertook not to make separate peace 
treaties. See New Cambridge Modern History, ed. A Goodwin (Cambridge, 1965), p. 497. 
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terms, we must fight them and France together. In such circumstances, 
inevitable ruin must soon follow. A war, therefore, with France ought by 
all means to be avoided; nor should any insolence of language, or any 
affronts short of a direct attack, provoke us to it. And supposing it pos- 
sible to be thus avoided, the right plan would be, in my opinion, immedi- 
ately to recognise the independence of the Americans; to allow them to 
keep their engagements with France; to take as much as we can procure of 
the remainder of their trade and, at the same time, to offer them our pro- 
tection, and all the use we can be of to them in strengthening and im- 
proving their free governments. Were this done, and were also their perse- 
cutors cashiered for ever their resentment would subside; in time they 
would withdraw themselves from a connexion so unnatural as that which 
they have now formed; their prejudices in our favour, as the inhabitants 
of the country which they still call their home, would bring them back 
to their old attachments and habits; we should get all the trade with 
them which gratitude and respect and a common interest could procure; 
(and more it is vain to think of obtaining by any dominion over them). 
And probably by degrees we might so far reinstate ourselves as to be 
placed above any repetition of insults from France, and, with the Ameri- 
can states bound to us, become again a great and happy people, and per- 
haps find means to reduce that debt which now cripples us, and must, if 
not reduced, some time or other sink us. 

All this might be done, without a very ill grace, by new ministers, pro- 
vided it is still possible to avoid a French war. At the time the memorial 
was deliver’d it depended entirely on ourselves whether a war should be 
avoided or not by adopting such measures as I have mentioned; and, 
therefore, I could almost look upon the delivery of that memorial as a 
last intimation given us from Heaven, that we may escape immediate 
ruin if we please, by magnanimously conforming ourselves to our situa- 
tion, and conquering our pride. But steps may perhaps have been since 
taken which render a war unavoidable, and should that be the case, then 
in God’s name let the men who have brought it upon us be left to con- 
duct it. I cannot wish them a greater punishment. I doubt not but that 
the Storm which they have raised makes them now sick, and that they 
would be glad to fly and to shift others into their places to take the con- 
sequences of what they have done. But it will be surprizing if any persons 
can be found who will take their places, or chuse to undertake the man- 
agement of the vessel of the state when unskilful or wicked pilots have 
run it aground, and render’d a wreck unavoidable. I say this on the sup- 
position that a French war is commenced. If not, new ministers may still 
save us, and I ardently wish for them. The measures by which I think 
they may do this are, I own, very humiliating. But being an humiliation 
render’d necessary by our present ministers, no blame could fall on new 
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ministers. Nothing can be done without humiliation, and the humiliation 
implied in submitting to an insult is better than the humiliation which 
will attend a public Bankruptcy, and, perhaps, our becoming a Province 
to France. The honor of the nation, it is said, obliges us to resist the insult 
offer’d us. Already a great part of the Empire has been sacrificed to the 
Honor of the nation. Is it not too much to sacrifice to it our existence? 
The pride of an individual often tempts him to throw away his life rather 
than overlook an affront, or wait till he can resent it with success. This, 
in private cases, is always folly. But, in the case of a kingdom where the 
happiness and lives of millions are concerned, it is much worse than 
folly. 

I have mention’d recognising the independence of America. To this I 
know, your Lordship is averse; and I am always grieved when I cannot 
adopt your sentiments. But situated, as this kingdom now is, I cannot 
in the present case, entertain any doubts. France has acknowledged the 
independence of America. Every power in Europe is ready to do it. All 
real authority is gone; and it cannot be expected that by any nominal 
authority we can bind them to anything that interferes with their in- 
terest. In these circumstances, all hesitation about yielding independence 
to them seem unreasonable. We have indeed no way left of making them 
useful to us, but by making ourselves as useful to them as possible; and 
thus engaging them in the best way to regard the obligations of alliances, 
and again to make a common cause with us, and to pour in their wealth 
among us. 

The public is now looking everyday for a change of ministers; and your 
Lordship is consider’d as one of the first persons who is likely to be called 
for. I know your Lordship’s views are noble; and no one would rejoyce 
more than I should, to see you in a station which would enable you to 
carry them into execution. But the present seems not to be the time. The 
infatuation of our councils has been continued too long; and I am afraid 
that no persons can now do us much good; but if they can, it must be, I 
think, by taking the direction of affairs to pursue the plan I have pro- 
posed. 

In offering these sentiments I have perhaps taken an improper liberty; 
but I have meant to perform an act of friendship, and I know I can rely 
on your Lordship’s indulgence and candour. ‘These I have long felt in an 
uncommon degree, and the consciousness I have of my own defects gives 
me the deepest sense of them. 

May your life be long preserved to be a blessing to this kingdom. With 
sincere gratitude for all your Lordship’s civilities, and great regard I have 
the honour to be my Lord, Your Lordship’s 

most obedient and Humble servant 
Rich’d Price 
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I learn from the account of the Duke of Richmond’s speech in the Gen- 
eral Advertiser that it contained sentiments similar to those in this let- 
ter;? but when I writ it I knew nothing of the contents of that speech. 

I return your Lordship many thanks for introducing my Nephew3 to 
the House on tuesday. 


2. In the debate in the Lords on the King’s Message respecting the treaty between 
France and America, the Duke of Richmond said that “for his part, he would, instead of 
sending out commissioners to no purpose, arm them with powers to declare America 
independent, if they chose it” (Parl. Hist., XIX, 921). Both Price and Priestley urged 
upon Shelburne the advisability of recognizing the independence of the Americans. See 
Joseph Priestley to Caleb Rotheram, Apr. 1778 (Rutt, I, 3193). 

3. Either William Morgan, or George Cadogan Morgan, or, possibly, Samuel Price 
(the son of Price’s step-brother, John), or Walter Coffin, the son of his step-sister, Mary. 


Appendix. Calendar with extracts: of the Correspon- 
dence of Richard Price and John Edwards,? Actuary of 
the Equitable Society, contained in MS Letterbook be- 
longing to the Equitable Life Assurance Society 


As indicated in the introduction and several letters, Price made many 
significant contributions to the founding and development of life insur- 
ance. Many of them came in the form of advice to the Society for Equi- 
table Assurances (now the Equitable Life Assurance Society). This appen- 
dix contains extracts and summaries from Price’s correspondence in 
response to questions and problems put to him by John Edwards, actuary 
to the Equitable Society. 


[Undated. ] 
Folio 1 


A aged 64. 
Bey D2: 
Both Women want to purchase an annuity of £60 for their Joint Lives 
and the survivor of them to commence after the Death of C a Man aged 
60. 
Quere—What Annual Payment must A & B pay. 
and what single (payment) valuing Interest at 4 per cent 

[Price’s solutions] 
N.B. I have all along calculated on the supposition of interest at 4%—I 
have also taken the values of the Lives from Mr Simpson’s Tables; but 
the difference will be inconsiderable, if Mr De Moivres’3 valuation of 
Lives is taken. 
I am not sure that these observations will furnish a satisfactory reply to 
the Queries which have occasioned them, because I do not thoroughly 


1. Reproduced here with the kind permission of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
For Price’s contribution to the development of insurance, and, in particular, to the 
work of the Equitable Assurance Society see M. E. Ogborn, Equitable Assurances (Lon- 
don, 1962), pp. 85ff. and D. O. Thomas, pp. 214-33. 

2. John Edwards (1730-73), a merchant of Long Acre, in the parish of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, was appointed actuary to the Equitable Assurance Society on 24 Apr. 1767 
(Ogborn, p. 65). 

3. L.e., De Moivre’s. 
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understand these queries, particularly the latter part of them. But if the 
proposer will endeavour to be more intelligible; I shall be glad to express 
my esteem for Mr Curties by giving him any further answer that he shall 
desire. 


Folio 6 


Newington Green Augst 22. 1768. 
Dear Sir, 

I have sent you enclosed Answers to the Questions you proposed to me 
the last time I saw you. The Solutions in the Paper desired you by Mr 
Curties may I believe be depended on as nearly right. I have taken some 
care in calculating the numbers in the Table which you will find among 
these papers and in describing the method I have pursued. By the Help 
of this specimen any one who understands Decimal fractions may easily 
construct a table compleat for all ages. Indeed the Table I have sent is 
almost complete already and wants but few additions. I have given you 
the investigation you desire in your Letter as I drew it up some years ago 
for another Gentleman. I have more on the same subject, but it enters 
so far into Algebra as not to be quite so Intelligible. 

Be so good as to preserve and return this paper for I have no copy of it. 
I wish I understood your query about the 14 per cent. If you will put it 
down in writing I will consider and endeavour to answer it, I should be 
glad to know whether your Society practices assurances on Lives in the 
manner described in the ist and gnd questions, should at any time be 
agreeable to you to call upon me you may be sure of finding me at home 
on Friday in the afternoon, I go a little journey next week and shall not 
be at home for a fortnight. 

I heartily wish you and Mrs Edwards very happy 

and am, 

Dear Sir, 

Your very humble servant 
Richard Price 


P.S. I have considered the printed accounts of your society, which you 
were so good as to give me, and I cannot help thinking that it is a Society 
that may be of great service if proper care is taken. The answer to the 
Question in your Letter you'll find at the bottom of the 4th page of one 
of these papers. 

The operations in your paper which I have returned you will easily 
see to be quite wrong. 
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To Mr Edwards, Nicholas Lane Lombard-Street. 

(Enclosing) Calculations of the present values in single and in annual 
payments of a given sum or an equivalent Life annuity payable on sur- 
vivorship between two Lives of given ages. 


Folio 18 


Newington Green August 27th 1768 

[Price discusses what equivalent additions ought to be added to the 
premium for insuring Life Annuities “payable on the survivorship, if 14 
per cent for every £100 assured is to be added to the annual payment.” ] 


Folio 21 


Newington Green Sept 1st 1768 

[Price sends observations on the question “What is the value in present 

money of £100 payable at the death of A provided that should happen 
in n years and provided also another given Life B should survive?’’] 


Folio 26 


Newington-Green Novr 7th 1768 
[Price answers a query concerning the value of a Perpetuity of £1 per 
annum to be enjoyed after the extinction of two lives.] 


Folio 28 


Newington-Green Nov 15th 1768 

I herein return you the papers which you left with me when I had the 
pleasure of seeing you and Mr Colepeper4 at Newington Green. 

[Price offers some criticism of some of the calculations made by James 

Dodson,5 and although “Mr Dodson was very skilful in these subjects 


4. John Spencer Colepeper (1712-88), was receiver of the Charterhouse from 1739 
until 1799. He was president of the Equitable Assurance Society from 1769 until 1773. 
See Ogborn, pp. 71-77. 

5. James Dodson (c. 1710-57), F.R.S., mathematician was the first and principal 
promoter of the Equitable Assurance Society. Early in his career he seems to have 
earned his living as a writing master. He published The Mathematical Repository (3 
vols., London, 1748-55) and was appointed master of the Royal Mathematical School 
in 1755. In 1756 he summoned the meeting at the Queen’s Head, Paternoster Row, 
which led to the formation of the Equitable Assurance Society, and though he did not 
live to see the formation of the society he succeeded in enunciating the general principles 
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and there are few writers whose accuracy may be more depended upon” 
suggests that the Society would, in the question under discussion be wise 
to use the rule formulated by Thomas Simpson.] 

[Price considers “the Differences which will arise from the Payments 
during the Joint Lives being made to the Society half yearly instead of 
yearly”. ] 

I think it is not fitt that the Society should trust to any one Calculator. 
I know I am liable to mistake; and therefore wish the Society would com- 
municate the observations I send to Mr Mountain§ or any other Mathe- 
matician who has studied these subjects and about whose skill they are 
satisfied ... 

P.S. .. I am oblidged to you for the two volumes on the Greek Testa- 
ment. 

[Price encloses a Table of the Values of £100 payable on the Survivor- 
ship of one Life beyond another.] 


Folio 40 


Newington Green 16th Novr 1768 
[Price encloses solutions to Questions which [Mr. Edwards] left with 
him the previous day] 


Folio 43 


[Price sends an account of a Method of Calculating the values in Single 
and annual Payments, of any sums payable on the survivorship of one 
Life beyond another, within a given number of years.| 


Folio 53 Newington Green Jany 5 1769 


Dear Sirs, 
I have endeavoured in this account to be so particular as to prevent all 
danger of being misunderstood. Should you meet with any difficulties, 


which proved to be the foundation of the phenomenal growth of mutual life assurance 
societies. 

6. William Mountaine (d. 1779), mathematician. Appointed mathematical examiner 
to the Corporation of Trinity House in 1745. After the death of James Dodson he 
advised the Equitable Assurance Society on actuarial matters, and in Oct. 1768 warmly 
commended Price to the society: “I know him by character and some things he has 
published, and from thence I do believe him to be an ingenious, and strictly honest 
man, so that what he gives under his hand, I dare say may be depended upon” (Ogborn, 
pp- 77-81, 90). 
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I will endeavour to remove them upon being informed of them by a Let- 
ter from you. After perusing what I have here writ be so good as to send 
me a Calculation of all the same values for 40 Possessor and 60 expectant 
that I may examine them by a Calculation of my own and be satisfied 
that you entirely understand me. You see that the Composition of this 
Table will take up much Time and Labour. I have searched for methods 
of Shortning the operations but have found none besides those I have 
explained which are consistant with sufficient exactness. This will be a 
Table of Great use to the Society. It would certainly be best that two in- 
dependent operations should be employed in composing it to prevent the 
Dangers of Mistakes by being Checks on one another. I cannot possibly 
think of taking away so much of my time and attentions from my other 
engagements as such a work would require. Even the Labour of examin- 
ing the Table after it is made so minutely as would be necessary suffi- 
ciently to authenticate it, would be a considerable part of the Labour of 
Composing it. Any further tables that the Society can want, may I fancy 
be made with much less trouble. 
Deliver my respects to Mr Colepeper when you see him, 
I am, Sir, your very humble servant, 
Richd Price 


Folio 56 


My regards for Mr Colepeper and for the public good have engaged me 
to part with a good deal of my time which I wanted to apply to other 
purposes, but as I find there are Disagreements in the Society and it is 
impossible in such circumstances to give universal satisfaction. I am in- 
deed strongly disposed to beg that I may be excused many further appli- 
cations. I shall however always retain an inclination to serve the society 
whenever they shall think me Capable of Doing it in any thing of impor- 
tance. 


Folio 57 


Newington Green June gth 1769 
Dear Sir, 

The Question which you propose in the Letter I received from you 
yesterday is not a subject of Calculation, for there are no rules by which 
the Chance can be determined that a Person now unmarried shall here- 
after marry and have a son who shall live to be of age. 
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I called upon you yesterday about an Assurance on the Life of a Person 
in the Country; but I will take another opportunity of waiting on you 
about their business. 

My compliments to Mrs Edwards 
I am, your very Humble servant 
Richd Price 


Folio 58 


Newington Green Sept 7th 1770 
Dear Sir, 
I have enclosed two papers which contain a general account of the 
method of Answering all such Questions as those which you left with me. 
In some former papers I explained as clearly and minutely as I could 
the proper Method of finding the Premium for Assurances on the Sur- 
vivorship of one Life beyond another within a given term of time. If you 
have not preserved these Papers I will write them over again for you. By 
following the directions they contain and also those given in the paper 
now sent such tables may be formed as the Directors desire. But it would 
be a work of much time and labour and I cannot possibly think of em- 
ploying myself in it. 
Deliver my respectful compliments to Mr Colepeper. I am much 
oblidged to him and to the Court of Directors for their civility and regard. 
My Compliments to Mrs Edwards 
I am Sir your very humble servant 
Richd Price 
[Enclosing: (1) To find the value of a given sum to be paid if a Person 
of a given age lives a given Time.] 
(2) The Probability that two Persons one 27 years & the other 25, will 
both die in 3 years is, according to the London Tables . . . 360/106993. 
The value therefore of £1,000 to be paid on the extinction of 2 such 
Lives within 3 years, is... £3.36. 
Is it prudent that the Society to get so small a sum should run any 
hazard of paying £1,000? Equity does not allow it to require more. 


Folio 65 


Sept 29th 1770 
[Price discusses the method of finding the value of an Assurance on any 
Given Life in annual payments during the continuance of the Life.] 
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Folio 68 


Newington Green December 19th 1770 

[Price suggests corrections for valuations submitted to him.] 

“In a book7 which I am going to send to the Press I mention your So- 
ciety as having been founded under the direction of Mr Dodson. Be so 
good as to acquaint me whether this is true and also whether you sell 
Annuities on Single Lives to Commence either immediately, or after ob- 
taining to a given age.’’§ 


Folio 74 


March goth 1771 
[Price answers a query concerning entitlement to the value of an an- 
nuity for life.] 


Folio 75 
March goth 1771 
[Price answers further queries submitted by the Society concerning the 
values of entitlements to annuities.] 


Folio 77-79 


To Mr Osborn, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury. 
[Price returns paper and discusses the valuation of children’s lives. De- 
sirability of charging profits upon such valuations.] 


7. l.e., Observations on Reversionary Payments, the first edition of which appeared 
in 1771. 
8. Ibid., p. 128. 
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Abingdon, Willoughby Bertie (1740-99), 
4th Earl of, 261, 269n, 270 

—Thoughts on the Letter of Edmund 
Burke, Esq. to the Sherrifs of Bristol, on 
the Affairs of America, 261 

Abney, Lady Mary (d. 1750), 5 

An Act for raising and establishing a Fund 
for Provision for the Widows and 
Children of the Ministers of the 
Church of Scotland ..., 106 

Adams, John, 200, 247 

Adams, William (1706-89), 45n, 83, 241 

—An Answer to Dr. Rotheram’s Apology, 
270; Sermons and Tracts on Religious 
Subjects, 270; A Test of True and False 
Doctrines, 84 

—Letters to: 83-86, 241-43, 248-0, 252, 
268-71 

Address to the Inhabitants of Great Britain, 
222 

Address to the King, 179, 185, 202 

Address to the People of England, 202 

The Administration of Justice Act, 172, 
174, 176, 237 

Aepinus, F. U. T. (1724-1802), 37 

Air pump, 137 

America: the asylum of the world, 164, 
166, 187, 189; Commissioners to, 242; 
danger to England, if military force 
used in, 173; increase in population of, 
76-77; independence of, European pow- 
ers ready to recognize, 274-75. See also 
Abingdon, 4th Earl of; Boston; Chauncy, 
Charles; Coercive Acts; Colonies; Conti- 
nental Congress; Franklin, Benjamin; 
Gage, General Thomas; Liberty; North, 
Lord Frederick; Olive Branch Petition; 
Peace; Price, Richard; Propositions for 
conciliating the differences with Amer- 
ica; Stiles, Ezra; Winthrop, John 

—, war with: but beginning, 252; cost of, 
249-50; expected to end, 177, 257 

American Army, 216 

American cause, 236, 266 

American states, advantages of friendship 
with, 274 

Americans: regarded as cowards, 202; 
responsible for their own freedom, 
188-89; their value of liberty, 187 

Amory, Thomas (1701~74), 42n, 126n, 140, 
141n, 214 


Anderson, John (1726-96), 192 

Annuities, 56-58, 272-73 

Articles of Confederacy, 227 

Ashburton, John Dunning (1731-83), 1st 
Baron, 146, 269 

Ashurst, Miss. Letter to: 3-5 

Aukland, William Eden (1744-1814), 1st 
Baron, 123 


Banks, Sir Joseph (1743-1820), 123-24 

Barré, Isaac (1726-1802), 97n, 146, 255; on 
the colonies, 190, 239-40; conveys 
Shelburne’s request, 155; on the royal 
prerogative, 270n 

Barrett, John, 53, 90 

Barrington, Shute. See Llandaff, bishop of 

Bathurst, Henry (1714-94), 2nd Earl, 163 

Bayes, Thomas (1702-61), 6-37 

—“An Essay towards solving a Problem in 
the Doctrine of Chances,” 6-37 

Bernoulli, Jacques (1654-1705), 8 

Bertie, Willoughby. See Abingdon, 4th 
Earl of 

Bibliotheque des Sciences et des Beaux 
Arts, 53 

Birch, Thomas (1705-66), 70, 77 

Blackburn, Francis, 147n 

Blundell, Sarah. See Price, Sarah 

Boscovitch, R. J. (1711-87), 121 

Boston: cause of, cause of America, 216; 
conditions for exit from, 210-11, 218; 
expectation of news from, 181; fortifica- 
tion of, 182; Port Act, 170-75, 237; 
support from other colonies, 184-85; 
troops in, 218, 220, 222; situation in 
winter of 1775, 201 

Boswell, James (1740-95), 42n, 8gn, 84n 

Bowdoin, James (1726-90). Letter to: 
232-33 

Brakenridge, William, 59, 66-69 

Briand, Jean Oliver (1715-94), 150 

Bristol, Thomas Newton (1704-82), bishop 
of, 199 

Bromfield, Thomas (1733-1816), 215, 221, 
234 

Browne the Younger, Isaac Hawkins 
(1745-1818), 252 

Bruce of Tottenham, Lord. See Tottenham, 
Lord Bruce of 

Brudenell, Thomas. See Tottenham, Lord 
Bruce of 
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Bunker Hill, Battle of, 212, 219-20, 225-27 

Burgh, James (1714-75), 41n, 42n, 241-42, 
265 

—The Art of Speaking, 242 

Burgoyne, General John (1722-92), 215n, 
238, 246, 257 

Burke, Edmund, 96n, 100n 

Burrows, Miss A, Letter to: 48-51 

Butler, Joseph. See Durham, bishop of 


Cadell, Thomas (1742-1802) (Price’s pub- 
lisher), 45n, 248, 251, 270 

—Letter to: 251-52 

Calder, John (1733-1815), 42n, 141, 161 

Calvinism, 140n, 147 

Camden, Charles Pratt (1714-94), 1st Earl, 
206; opposed to Maseres’s bill, 100n; on 
royal prerogative, 269, 270n; supports 
Bill for Relief of Protestant Dissenters, 
132n, 162 

Camm, John (1718-78), 149 

Campbell, George (1719-96), 269 

—The Nature, Extent and Importance of 
the Duty of Allegiance, 269 

Candor, 45-47, 118, 252, 275 

Canterbury, Thomas Secker (1693-1768), 
archbishop of, 89 

Canton, John (1718-72), 6, 24n, 26n, 42, 51, 
56, 58, 93; on air pumps, 137; critical of 
Priestly, 122n; meets Priestley, 37; Price 
apologizes to, 35-36; Price communicates 
with, for Priestley, 38-40; Price sends 
more on Bayes’s second rule to, 36-37; 
Priestley sends pages of History of Light 
to, 103-4; on Priestley’s voyage with 
Captain Cook, 124; on tourmaline, 40-41 

—Letters to: 6-35, 35-36, 36-37, 56-58 

Cantuariensis, 51n 

Capellen, Baron J. D. van der (1741-84). 
Letter from: 261-68 

Cappe, Newcome (1733-1800), 87 

Carleton, Sir Guy (1724-1808), 228, 251n, 
260 

Cartwright, Major John (1740-1824): Take 
Your Choice, 245, 250 

—Letters to: 245, 250-51 

Cavendish, Lord Charles (aft. 1700-83), 39 

Cavendish, Henry (1731-1810), 103, 134 

Certainty, physical, go 

Chance: definition of, 10; cannot account 
for regularity of nature, 32 

Chances, doctrine of, 7, 107-8 

Chandler, Samuel (1693-1766), 39, 91, 
140n, 141n 

Chapone, Mrs. Hester (1727-1801), 50, 96 

Chatham, William Pitt, the elder (1708- 


78), 1st Earl of: introduces bill for 
reconciliation with colonists, 186; health 
of, 160; moves to withdraw troops from 
Boston, 186; introduces plan of 
pacification, 189; supports Dissenters’ 
bill, 158 

—Letters to: 128-29, 130, 131, 157-60, 
162-63, 168-69, 186-88. Letter from: 
15D 

Chauncy, Charles (1705-87), 150, 204, 229; 
communicates with Price through 
Winthrop, 203, 207, 246, 259; Price 
communicates with other Americans 
through, 235; his religious controversies, 
88n; shut up in Boston, 211 

—A Discourse on the Christian Union, 168 

—Letters to: 188-91, 233-35, 235. 
Letters from: 88-91, 143-44, 169-71, 
171-73, 174, 181-85, 215-21, 222-23 

The Church of Scotland Ministers’ and 
Scottish University Professors’ Widows’ 
Fund, 57, 104. See also The Establish- 
ment for a provision for the widows 
and children of the Ministers and 
Professors in Scotland; Reversionary 
payments 

Christ, 50; and restoration, 90-91 

Clement XIV, 93 

Clinton, Sir Henry (1738?-95), 215 

Coercive Acts, 172, 174-76, 184, 189, 190, 
237; repeal of, 269. See also The Ad- 
ministration of Justice Act; The Boston 
Port Act; The Quartering Act; The 
Massachusetts Government Act 

Colepeper, John Spencer (1712-88), 279, 
281, 282 

Colonies: Church of England clergy in, 89; 
faithful to parent state, 185; preparation 
for war, 182-83, 200, 202; resentment at 
measures taken by British government, 
143-44, 170-73; resolve to defend against 
force, 184; Shelburne’s views on, 237 

Conceivability, and possibility, 193-94 

Concord, 214, 217 

Continental Army, 200 

Continental Congress, 183-84, 216, 221, 
254, 260; appoints committee to investi- 
gate cruelty, 253; communications with 
Ministry, 201-2; first meeting of, 173; 
now sitting, 227, 230; petition to the 
King, 179. See also Address to the 
Inhabitants of Great Britain; Address 
to the King; Address to the People of 
England; Declaration setting forth the 
causes and necessity of their taking up 
arms; Non-consumption and non- 


importation agreements; Olive Branch 
Petition 

Conway, General Henry Seymour (1719- 
95), 232 

Cooper, Samuel (1725-83), 52 

Cotton, Mr. (of Hackney), 86 

Cranstoun, Sir John Dalrymple (1726- 
1810), 4th Baronet of, 159 

—Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, 
159 

Creation, justification of, 80n 

Cudworth, Ralph (1617-88), 193, 196 


Dalrymple, John (1720-89) (financier). 
See Stair, 5th Earl of 

Dalrymple, Sir John (1726-1810) (author). 
See Cranstoun, 4th Baronet of 

Dana, Francis (1743-1811), 200-201, 204, 
208, 234 

Dana, James, 144n 

Dartmouth, William Legge (1731-1801), 
end Earl of, 228 

Declaration of Independence, 249 

Declaration setting forth the causes and 
necessity of their taking up arms, 222 

Deane, Silas (1737-89), 250, 253 

Deity, argument for existence of, 9 

Demography, 59, 60, 63, 77n—78n; of 
America, 76-77; and bills of mortality, 
58-59, 66, 70; errors in earlier studies of, 
64-70; and expectation of life, 59, 61-62, 
4in—72n; of Leeds, 104, 115-17; of 
Madeira, 71-73, 76, 78; Maseres on, 
99-101; of New England, 73; of Norwich, 
73; of Paris, 75-76; of the Parish of 
Holy Cross, 85-86; Price’s first publica- 
tion on, 58-79; of Prussian dominions, 
73; of Swinderby, 160-62; of Vaud, 
166-68. See also Health; Mortality; 
Tables 

De Moivre, Abraham (1667-1754), 25n, 35, 
58, 109, 277; compared with Bayes on 
inverse problem, 35; his hypothesis, 
likely to be mistaken, 59-61; on need to 
collect demographic data, 79 

—Annuities on Lives, 61; The Doctrine 
of Chances, 8, 9, 32n, 74 

Denbigh, Basil Feilding (1719-1800), 6th 
Earl of, 163 

Denny, Lady Arabella (née Fitzmaurice) 
(d. 1785), 156, 231 

Densham, James (d. 1792), 41n, 42N, 51, 93 

Des Aguliers, J.-T. (1683-1744), 154 

Descartes, René, 192, 196 

Dickinson, John (1732-1808), gon 

—Letters from a Farmer, 90 
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Disney, John (1746-1816). Letter from: 
160-62 

Dissent, 129, 141n, 155-60, 244. See also 
Calvinism; Chatham; Liberty; A Petition 
of Certain Protestant Dissenting Minis- 
ters against the Dissenters’ Relief Bill; 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the 
Three Denominations in and about 
London and Westminister; Toleration 

Dissenters’ Bill. See Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers of the three Denominations 
in and about London and Westminister; 
Subscription, Dissenters’ application 
for relief from 

Disturnell, Josiah, 244 

Dodson, James (c. 1710-57), 279, 283 

Douglas, John. See Salisbury, bishop of 

Drawbacks (financial), 255-56 

Drummond, Hay. See York, archbishop of 

Duncombe, Susanna (1730?-1812), 48-51 

—Letter from: 47 

Dunning, John. See Ashburton, ist Baron 

Durham, Joseph Butler (1692-1752), 
bishop of, 80n 


Eames, John (d. 1744), 6n, 51n 

Eden, William. See Auckland, ist Baron 

Edinburgh, University of, 52 

Education, 97-98 

Edwards, John (1730-73), 56n, 277-83 

Edwards, Jonathan (1703-58), 88n, 144 

Eliot, Andrew (1718-78), 53 

Ellicott, John (1706-72), 43, 137n 

Elsworth, Hannah (Mrs. Theophilus 
Lindsey), 147n 

Enfield, William (1741-97), 242 

—The Speaker, 242 

England: contrasted with colonies, 166; 
danger to, 187; situation in spring 1775, 
206 

Episcopate, an American, 89, 149-50, 165, 
199, 257 

Equitable Assurance Society, 56n, 239n, 
277-83 

The Establishment for a Provision for the 
Widows and Children of the Ministers 
and Professors in Scotland, 104-13, 
118-20; acts to establish, 106, 107; 
calculations concerning success or failure 
of, 108-20; and mean age of widows, 
108-9, 118, 119; necessity of capital for, 
113; permanency of such schemes, 112, 
119; Price’s doubts about, easily met, 
110-13, 118-19; and probabilities of life, 
113, 120; schedule of payments from, 
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110-12; use of surplus of annual income, 
112. See also De Moivre, Abraham; Ex- 
pectation of life; Price, Richard, 
Observations on Reversionary Payments; 
Reversionary payments; Simpson, 
Thomas; Tables 

Eumenes. See Maseres, Francis 

Evanson, Edward (1731-1805), 268 

—A Letter to the Right Reverend the 
Lord Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry, 
268 

Ewing, John (1732-1802), 234-35 

Expectation: sums of, 10-15; that sun 
will rise, 29-30; regulation of, 28-35 

Expectation of life, 59-68, 72-79, 85. See 
also Demography; Health; Mortality 

Experience, uniform, significance of, 30 


Farmer, Hugh (1714-87), 142 

—A Dissertation on Miracles, 142; An 
Essay on the Demoniacs, 142; An Inquiry 
into the Nature and Design of Christ’s 
Temptation, 142 

Fatalism, the doctrine of, 144 

Feilding, Basil. See Denbigh, 6th Earl of 

Fitzmaurice, Arabella. See Denny, Lady 
Arabella 

Fitzmaurice, John Henry Petty, Viscount 
(1765-1809), 156, 158, 181, 238 

Fitzroy, Augustus Henry. See Grafton, 3rd 
Duke of 

Fleming, Caleb (1698-1779), 141 

Fluxions, 20-22, 61n 

Fordyce, James (1720-96), 142 

Franco-American Alliance, 249-50, 269, 
273-15 

Franklin, Benjamin, 6n, 37n, 41n, 42n, 
g4n, 114, 124, 125n, 132n, 136, 148, 149, 
153, 171M, 175, 177, 178, 191, 204, 229, 
234, 235, 246, 253n; charged with 
dishonesty, 214n; intermediary for 
Winthrop, 212, 257; letters to Gov. 
Shirley, 265; member of Continental 
Congress, 211; names the Club of 
Honest Whigs, 42n; Price avoids cor- 
respondence with, 259; Priestley sends 
information on experiments to, 38-39, 
103; “prudential algebra” of, 133n; 
returns to Philadelphia, 207, 211; sup- 
ports Priestley as candidate for Royal 
Society, 39-41; wishes for peace, expects 
war, 229-30 

—The Interest of Great Britain considered, 
59n, 76n, 77n; Observations concerning 
the increase of mankind, 59n 


—Letters to: 41-42, 51-52, 58-79, 93-95, 
140-42, 257. Letters from: 52-53, 53-54, 
125-26, 138-39, 229-30 

Franklin, William (1731-1813) (son of 
Benjamin), 142n 

Furneaux, Philip (1726-83), 42, 126n, 142 


Gage, Lady Margaret (née Kembal) (1734- 
1824), 225 

Gage, General Thomas (1719?-87), 181, 
183, 207; authorized to seize American 
leaders, 216; object of hatred, 218-19; 
orders poor into country, 220; perfidy of, 
222-23; preparations for offensive war, 
202; reinforcements to, 190; report of, 
attributes initial aggression at Lexington 
to colonists, 208 

Gates, General Horatio (c. 1728-1806), 227 

Germain, George Sackville Germain 
(1716-85), Lord, ist Viscount Sackville, 
242 

Gerrish, Colonel Samuel, 226 

Gill, John (1698-1771), 84, 85 

—The Cause of God and Truth, 84 

Gloucester, William Warburton (1689- 
1779), bishop of (1759-79), 45-46 

Gloucester, Josiah Tucker (1712-99), 
dean of (1758-79), 249 

Glover, Richard (1712-85), 248 

—The Substance of the Evidence presented 
by the West India Planters and 
Merchants to the House of Commons, 248 

Goodricke, Henry (1741-84), 265 

—Observations on Dr, Price’s theory and 
principles of civil government and 
liberty, 265 

Gordon, William (1728-1807), 207, 224, 
234, 259 

—Letter from: 225-29 

Gorsuch, the Reverend William, 85n 

Gower, Granville (Leveson-Gower) 
(1721-1803), 2nd Earl, 163 

Grafton, Augustus Henry Fitzroy (1735- 
1811), grd Duke of, 163, 232, 236n 

Graunt, J. (1620-74), 68n, 70 

—Natural and Political Observations, 7on 

Green, John. See Lincoln, bishop of 

Guilford, znd Earl of. See North, Frederick, 
Lord 


Halley, Edmund (1656-1742): his Breslau 
tables, 69, 73-74, 77-78, 100-101; need 
for care in using tables of, 67, 120; 
tables of, agree with De Moivre’s 
hypothesis, 6on; virtual originator of 
science of statistics, 63 


Hartley, David (1705-57), 44, 195, 268, 270 

—Observations on Man, 268 

Harwood, Edward (1729-94), 138 

Hawkesworth, John (1715-73), 51 

Haygarth, John (1740-1827), 168 

Health, 59n, 74 

Heberden, Thomas, 71, 75-76, 78n 

Hessians, 235 

Highmore, Joseph (1692-1780), 47, 50 

—Letters to: 79, 82-83. Letters from: 80, 
80-81, 83 

Hill, Wills. See Hillsborough, Viscount 

Hillsborough, Wills Hill (1718-93), 
Viscount, 89 

Hinchliffe, John. See Peterborough, 
bishop of 

Hitchin, Edward, 147 

Hoadly, Benjamin (1706-57) (physician), 
41 

Hog Island, battle of, 219 

Hollis, Timothy (1708-90), 171n, 177, 178 

Honest Whigs, Club of, 41n, 42n, 53, 123n, 
140N, 141N, 142N, 171M, 177, 244n 

Hopkins, Benjamin, Chamberlain of the 
City of London: Letter to: 247-48 

Horrocks, James (1734-72), 149-50 

Horsley, Samuel (1733-1806): Letter to: 
166-68 

Howard, John (1726-90): Letter from: 
92593 

Howe, Admiral Richard (1726-99), 4th 
Viscount, 246 

Howe, General William (1729-1814), 5th 
Viscount, 181n, 215n, 245, 251N, 2533 
burns Charles Town, 228; in command 
of British at Bunker Hill, 226-27; 
commissioned to restore peace in 
America, without warrant, 246; hostility 
to, 260 

Hulton, Mr. (Commissioner), 89 

Hume, David, 45n, 158n; Price argues 
against, 80n; Reid criticizes, 153n, 
192-94, 196-98; relationship with Price, 
ao 

—Letter to: 46-47. Letter from: 45-46 

Hurd, Richard. See Litchfield, bishop of 

Hutcheson, Frances (1694-1746), 52n, 
264-65 

—A System of Moral Philosophy, 265 

Hutchinson, Thomas (1711-80), 214, 223 

Hypothesis, 39 


Inoculation, 242 

Insurance: Price’s contribution to 
development of, 277n; Price’s first 
known writing on, 56n; and laws of 
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chance, 58; problems put by John 
Edwards, 277-83; proper payments of, 
56-58; social, 100-101; for widows and 
children of Scottish ministers and 
educators, 104-13, 118-20. See also 
Annuities; Expectation of life; Mor- 
tality; Reversionary payments 


Jefferies, Joseph (1726-84), 42n, 141 

Jervis, Thomas (1748-1833), 99n, 145, 156, 
238 

Johnson, Colonel Guy (1740?-88), 228-29 

Johnson, Joseph (1738-1809) (publisher), 
40, 133N, 136, 148; premises destroyed 
by fire, 87-88; and Priestley, 37-38 

The joint address of both Houses to the 
King on the disturbances in North 
America, 189, 202 

Joycroft, Mr. (colleague of Chauncy), 91 


Kembal, Margaret. See Gage, Lady 
Margaret 

Kersseboom, Guillaume (1691-1771), 74 

Kippis, Andrew (1725-95), 42n, 126n, 140, 
141N, 142N, 145, 161, 169n 

—A Vindication of the Protestant Dissent- 
ing Ministers, 145 

Kirkland, Samuel (1741-1808), 229 


Lake Champlain, 251 

Lansdowne, ist Marquis of. See Shelburne, 
end Earl of 

Latitudinarians, 147n 

Laudable Society, 101 

Laws of chance, 9, 10-15 

Lee, Arthur (1740-92), 136n, 181 

—Letter to: 258. Letter from: 253-55 

Lee, General Charles (1731-82), 227, 252 

Lee, John (1733-93), 42M, 123, 133n, 136 

Leechman, William (1706-85), 52, 154, 265 

Legge, William. See Dartmouth, 2nd 
Earl of 

Lennox, Charles. See Richmond, 3rd 
Duke of 

Leonard, Daniel (1740-1829) (pen name, 
Massachuttensis), 247 

Leslie, Colonel Alexander (1740?-94), 217 

Leveson-Gower, Granville. See Gower, 
Granville (Leveson-Gower), and Earl 

Lexington, skirmish at, 208-10, 214, 217-18 

Liberty, 189, 191, 244, 255; civil, 164, 270; 
political, 265; religious, 126-29, 131, 132, 
151, 158, 164 

Lincoln, John Green (1706-79), bishop of, 
162 
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Lincoln, Mr. (head of a society of lawyers), 
56 

Lindsey, Theophilus (1723-1808), 42n, 147, 
152, 160n 

Litchfield, Richard Hurd (1720-1808), 
bishop of, 46n, 268 

Llandaff, Shute Barrington (1734-1826), 
bishop of, 163 

Locke, John, 126-28, 265 

London, Richard Terrick (1710-77), 
bishop of, 163 

London: emigrants from, 64-65; health of 
children in, 65, 70; population of, 59, 
63-79; probabilities of life in, 100-101 

—, city of: freedom of, to Price, 247-48; 
present to Price, 246-47; Price’s thanks 
to, 243-44 

London Coffee House, 42n, 178 

London societies, 102, 115, 118, 225 

Luxury, 73 

Lyttelton, George (1709-73), 1st Baron, 
50n, g6n, 130, 162-63 

—Letter from: 132 


Macbride, David (1726-78), 103 

Macpherson, James (1736-96), 247, 249 

—The Rights of Great Britain asserted, 
247, 249 

Madeira, 71-73, 77 

Magalhaens, J.-H. de (1723-90), 256 

Maitland, William, 68n 

Mansfield, William Murray (1705-93), 1st 
Earl, 189, 236; on the royal prerogative, 
269-70; speech of, serves American 
cause, 236; supports bill for relief of 
Protestant Dissenters from subscription, 
192n, 162 

Marchant, Henry (1741-96), 149-50, 198 

—Letter to: 164-65. Letter from: 151 

Markham, William. See York, archbishop 
of 

Maseres, Francis (1731-1824) (pseud. 
Eumenes), 99-101, 257n 

—The Principles of the Doctrine of Life 
Annuilies, 1o0on; A Proposal for estab- 
lishing Life Annuities in parishes for the 
benefit of the industrious poor, 100n 

Maskelyne, Neville (1732-1811), 153 

Massachuttensis (pen name of Daniel 
Leonard), 247n 

Massachusetts: conditions in, spring 1776, 
201-2; declared in rebellion, 189; likely 
losses if they trust the House of 
Commons, 190; people’s determination 
to defend themselves, 202-3; political 
affairs in, 143-44 


The Massachusetts Government Act, 172, 
174-76, 209, 237 

Maty, Matthew (1718-76), 148 

Mauduit, Israel (1707-87), 241 

—Considerations on the American War, 
241 

Mauduit, Jasper: Letter to: 86-87 

Mazéas, Abbé Guillaume (1712-76), 121 

Melvill, Thomas (1726-53), 121 

Mercer, General Hugh (1725-77), 253 

Michell, John (1724-93), 121-22 

Minute-men, 222 

Ministry: aim to divide colonies, 191; 
embarrassment of, 232; mutilated 
accounts from, 258; rage for, 179-80; 
need for changes in, 273-74; vacillation 
of, 189-91 

Montagu, Edward (d. 1775), g6n, 97, 205 

Montagu, Elizabeth (1720-1800), 50n, 130n 

—Letters to: 96-97, 205, 230-31 

Montagu, John. See Sandwich, 4th Earl 

More, Robert (1703-80), 85-86 

Morgan, William (1750-1833) (Price’s 
nephew), 5n, 45n, 56n, 6on, 97n, 239, 276n 

Morris, Corbyn (d. 1779), 59n, 68-69 

—Observations on the past growth and 
present state of the city of London, 
68-69 

Mortality: bills of, 59, 66n, 79; need for 
data on, 85; comparative, in hills and 
valleys, 167; in London, Berlin, and 
Vienna, 167; need for registers of, 168. 
See also Demography; Expectation of 
life; Probability of life 

Motte, A., 122 

Mountaine, William (d. 1779), 280 

Muret, Jean Louis (1715-96), 167-68 

Murray, William. See Mansfield, ist Earl 


Nation, difficulty in forming, 254-55 

National debt, 146, 154, 274; agreement 
with Price about, 169-70; discourage- 
ment concerning, 157-58, 180; means of 
avoiding artificial addition to, 271-73; 
Price sends pamphlets on, to Chatham, 
129-30, 168-69; proposed role of min- 
isters in discharging, 179-80 

Newdigate, Sir Roger (1719-1806), 156 

New England: increase in population of, 
73; freedom from Britain, 144 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 6n, 21, 121-22, 195 

—The Mathematical Principles of Natural 
Philosophy, 122 

Newton, Thomas. See Bristol, bishop of 

New York, taking of, 251 


Noncathoni (anagram of John Canton), 
4on 

Non-consumption and non-importation 
agreements, 170, 183-84 

North, Frederick, Lord (1732-92), 146, 255; 
alleged timidity of, 242; attempts to 
conciliate differences with America, 
189-91, 269; criticism of, regarding the 
budget, 249 

Northumberland, Hugh Percy (1715-86), 
Duke of, 102 

Novanglus (pen name of John Adams), 
247n 

Nova Scotia, petition of the Province, 239 


Olive Branch Petition, 222, 230, 235 
Oliver, Andrew (1706-74), 221 
Oliver, Richard (1735-84), 42n 
—Letter to: 244 


Page, Francis (1726-1803), 156 

Palmer, John (1729-90), 141 

Parham, Hugh (1714-65), Lord Willough- 
by of, 39 

Paris, population of, 75n~76n 

Parliament: affect upon colonists of 
resolutions of, 199-200; policy regarding 
taxation of colonies, 189-90; reform of, 
250 

Peace, desire for by colonists, 183 

Percival, Thomas (1740-1804), 39, 168 

Percy, Hugh (1715-86). See Northumber- 
land, Duke of 

Percy, Hugh (1742-1817), 183, 208n, 217-18 

Peterborough, John Hinchliffe (1731-94), 
bishop of, 163 

A Petition of certain Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers against the Dissenters’ Relief 
Bill, 159 

Petty, John Henry. See Fitzmaurice, 
Viscount 

Petty, Sir William. See Shelburne, 2nd 
Earl of 

Petty, William Granville (d. 1778), 156, 
181, 238 

Pickard, Edward (1714-78), 126n, 141, 147, 
271 

Pitt, William, the elder. See Chatham, 1st 
Earl of 

Plague, 75 

Postlethwayt, James (d. 1761), 252 

Pratt, Charles. See Camden, ist Earl 

Price, Richard (1723-91): abuse of, 246; 
advocates American independence, 
274-76; ambivalent attitude toward 
trade, 233n; acknowledges debt to 
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Hume, 45n; America’s debt to, 201; on 
annihilation, 88, 90; avoids politics in 
letters, 234; editor of Bayes’s “Essay .. .’ 
7,9; eulogy of, 50n; receives freedom of 
the City of London, 243; on a future 
life, g05n; injury to, 164-65; minister of 
Newington Green (1758-83), at Poor 
Jewry Lane (1762-70), at Gravel Pit, 
Hackney (1770-91), 86; on non-resistance, 
269; principles, as Dissenter, 244; on 
Providence, 47-50; schedule of preach- 
ing, 140; takes leave of politics, 258; 
on trade, 233; on virtue and redemption, 
48n. See also Annuities; Candor; 
Demography; Education; Expectation of 
life; Insurance; Liberty, civil, political 
and religious; National debt; Parliamen- 
tary reform; Providence; Rational 
dissent; Virtue 

—Additional Observations, 250-53, 258-59, 
261, 265-66, 271; An Appeal to the 
Public on the Subject of the National 
Debt, 102n, 124, 129, 158, 169; A 
Discourse on the Love of our Country, 
155; “The Effect of the Aberration of 
Light on the time of a Transit of Venus 
over the Sun,” 93; Four Dissertations, 
4n, gn, 30n, 45n, 48-49, 51, 53n, 
79n, 80-82, 88, 90, 177; A Free Dis- 
cussion, 268; “Further Proofs of the 
Insalubrity of marshy situations,” 
166-68; A Letter from The Rev. Dr. 
Webster ...and Dr. Price’s Answer, 
104-13, 118-20; The Nature and Dignity 
of the Human Soul, 91n; “‘Observations 
on the Expectations of Lives,” 58-79, 
85; Observations on the Importance of 
the American Revolution, 98, 129n, 233n; 
Observations on the Nature of Civil 
Liberty, 212n, 233n, 236n, 237-41, 240, 
243, 246, 249, 259, 261, 264, 266; 
“Observations on the proper method of 
calculating the values of reversions 
depending on survivorships,” 56n; Ob- 
servations on Reversionary Payments, 
8n, 58-79, 85-86, 97-98, 100-102, 
109-10, 115-16, 119-20, 125, 129-30, 
143, 146, 150, 153-54, 157-58, 166-68, 
179, 283; A review of the Principal 
Questions and Difficulties in Morals, 53, 
88, 192; “A sketch of Proposals,” 179; 
Two Tracts, 256-57, 270-73 

Price, Sarah, née Blundell, (1728-86) 
(Price’s wife), 53 

Pride, 275 

Priestley, Joseph (1733-1804), 42, 84, 102, 
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140, 161, 171, 178, 238, 260; confirmation 
of assertions on noxious effects of 
stagnant waters, 166-67; Captain Cook, 
invitation to accompany, 123-24; 
controversy with Price on necessity, 268; 
degree of Doctor of Laws, 3gn; election 
to Royal Society, 39-41; experiments on 
air, 55, 103, 113-17, 121-22, 134, 137, 
147; experiments on electricity, 38-44, 
54-55; founds Theological Repository, 
138; librarian, appointment as Shel- 
burne’s, 132-36, 145-46, 147; Reid’s 
opinion of, 194-95, 198; on relief from 
subscription, 155n, 169n; sends Price 
demographic data on Leeds, 104, 116-17; 
his situation in Leeds, 133-34; and soda- 
water, 135; urges Shelburne to recognize 
American independence, 276 

—Disquisitions relating to Matter and 
Spirit, 268; The Doctrine of Philosophi- 
cal necessity, illustrated, 268; An 
Examination of Dr. Reid’s Inquiry into 
the Human Mind, 194; Experiments 
and Observations on Different Kinds of 
Air, 137, 234; The History and Present 
State of Discoveries relating to Vision, 
Light and Colours, 103, 116, 120-21, 124, 
137; The History and Present State 
of Electricity, 37; Institutes of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, 148n; “On the 
noxious Quality of the Effluvia of putrid 
marshes,” 166; “Observations on 
Different Kinds of Air,” 103, 114; 
Theological Repository, 138 

—Letters to: 40-41, 114-15, 124-25. 
Letters from: 37-40, 42-44, 54-56, 
87-88, 103-4, 113-14, 116-17, 120-22, 
123, 132-35, 135-36, 136-38, 147-48, 
152-53 

Priestley, Mary (d. 1796), 115 

“Priestley’s Rings,” 54 

Princeton, battle of, 253 

Pringle, Sir John (1707-82), 133n, 136, 
139-40 

Prior, William (d. 1774), 141 

Probability, 6-37; antecedent, 7, 20, 80n; 
applied to events in nature, 24-30; 
applied to a lottery, 31-35; calculations 
of, 21-26; comparative, 15-26; definition 
of, 10; of an event and its failure, 14-15; 
of an event in a single trial, 10-35; of 
several independent events, 13-14; of 
two subsequent events, 11-13 

Probability of life, 113, 120 

Prohibitory Act, 246 


Propositions for conciliating the differences 
with America, 189 

Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the 
three denominations in and about 
London and Westminster: actions of 
Committee of, 126n, 128, 130-31, 147-48, 
158-59, 160, 162-63; actions of general 
body of, 126n, 169, 187-88 

Providence, divine, 88-89, 98, 253; always 
does what is best, 5; argument for, from 
final causes, confirmation of, 9; and 
eternal misery, 50; and future happiness, 
49, 82; and genuine virtue, 49, 82; 
immediately directs everything, 3; 
manner of working, perhaps incon- 
ceivable, 7; mysteries of, 201; particular, 
certainty of, 4; perfectly wise and good, 
4; questions concerning, 47; virtue a 
necessary but not sufficient condition 
for redemption by, 48; works within 
and without us, 3-4 

Putnam, General Rufus (1738-1824), 219 

Putrefaction, 103, 113-14, 116-17 


The Quartering Act, 172, 174 

The Quebec Act, 199 

Quincy, Josiah, Jr. (1744-75), 178, 180-81, 
191, 201; bad health of, 188; death of, 
215; introduced to Price by Chauncy, 
174; recommended to Price by Winthrop, 
176 

—Observations on the Act of Parliament 
commonly called the Boston Port 
Bille EF 

—Letters to: 177, 178, 206-7 


Radcliffe, Ebenezer (1732-1809), 42n, 53 

Raper, Elizabeth (1683-1760), 3, 5 

Rational dissent, 139-42 

Reasoning, analogical or inductive, 7 

Reconciliation, 249-50, 273-74 

Reid, Thomas (1710-96): Letters from: 
153-54, 192-98 

Restoration, ultimate, go-91 

Reversionary payments, 56-57, 115, 125-26, 
146; book on, prevents harm, 115, 118, 
153-54, 157. See also The Establishment 
for a Provision to the Widows and 
Children of the Ministers and Professors 
in Scotland; Expectation of life; Price, 
Richard, Observations on Reversionary 
Payments; Probability of life; Webster, 
Alexander 

Richmond, Charles Lennox (1735-1806), 
grd Duke of, 130, 132n, 162-63, 276 


Rix, William, Town Clerk of the City 
of London: Letter to: 243-44 

Robertson, William (1721-93), 39, 52 

Rogers, Thomas (d. 1793), 50n, 171n 

Rotheram, Caleb (1694-1752), 159n, 169n 

Rowe, Mr. (lawyer), 56, 58 

Royal Society, 6, 37n, 58, 77n, 85, 124, 
148; admission of George Walker to, 
101-2, 115; awards Copley Medal to 
Priestley, 114; no doubt Priestley will 
be admitted to, 41 


Sackville, 1st Viscount. See Germain, 
Lord George 

St. Asaph, Jonathan Shipley (1714-88), 
bishop of, 42n 

St. Clair, General Arthur (1737-1818), 260 

St. Paul’s Coffee House, 42, 52 

Salisbury, John Douglas (1721-1807), 
bishop of, 45n 

Sandwich, John Montagu (1718-92), 4th 
Earl, 206-7, 220 

Savage, Samuel Morton (1721-91), 42 

Savile, Sir George (1726-84), 100n, 152 

The Scotch Brigade, 262-64, 267 

Scotch principles, fruit of, 253-55 

Secker, Thomas. See Canterbury, arch- 
bishop of 

Shebbeare, John (1709-88), 204 

Shelburne, Sir William Petty (1737-1805), 
end Earl of, and ist Marquis of Lans- 
downe, 50n, 96, 129, 130, 131, 160, 162, 
171N, 272; approves Cartwright’s ms., 
245; considers colonies lost, 231; differs 
with Price about term “prescribe,” 
238-39; expresses to Quincy friendship 
for Americans, 177-78; likely to be called 
to ministry, 275; ORP dedicated to, 146n; 
possible savior of England, 245; asks 
Price to find tutor for his sons, 125; 
asks Priestley to become his librarian, 
132-34; Priestley rejects proposal of, 
140; provides information to Price, 236 

—Letters to: 97-98, 126-28, 145-46, 155-57; 
180-81, 237-38, 238-40, 255-56, 273-76. 
Letters from: 178-80, 185-86, 223-24, 
231, 236, 260-61 

Shipley, Jonathan. See St. Asaph, bishop of 

Short, Thomas (1690?-1772), 67-70 

—Comparative History of the Increase 
and Decrease of Mankind in England, 
67-70, 73; New Observations, 68, 71 

Simplicius, 50n 

Simpson, Thomas (1710-61), 8n, 25n, 58, 
59; and calculation of number of in- 
habitants of London, 63-66, 69; Price 
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advises Equitable to use rule formulated 
by, 279-80; Price’s use of tables of, 277; 
and two senses of expectation of life, 61 

—The Doctrine of Annuities and 
Reversions, 100; The Nature and Laws 
of Chance, 8n, 25n; Select Exercises in 
Mathematics, 59, 61, 100 

Sinking fund, 180 

Slavery, 143-44 

Smallpox, 242 

Smeaton, John (1724-92), 137 

Smith, Isaac (1719-87), 213-14 

Smith, Isaac (1749-1829), 213-14, 234 

Society of Constitutional Information, 130n 

Society of Equitable Assurances, 56n, 
277-83 

Stair, John Dalrymple (1720-89), 5th 
Earl of, 249n 

Stamp Act, 77n 

Stanley, Hans (1721-80), 189 

Stiles, Ezra (1727-95), 52n, 76, 77m, 149, 
151, 164 

—A Discourse on the Christian Union, 
76-78, 166 

—Letter to: 165-66. Letters from: 149-50, 
198-200 

Stockjobbing, 179 

Streatfield, George (d. 1757) (Price’s 
patron), 5, 39n 

Stuart, Charles Edward (1720-88), 93 

Subscription, Dissenters’ application for 
relief from, 141n, 199; approbation of, 
by Chatham and Shelburne, 128; 
Chatham’s support of, 128, 158; House 
of Commons in favor of, 126; decision 
not to try a third time, 169, 187; defeat 
of, 131, 158-59, 161, 162, 165-66; 
differences in bills of, 155-56, 158; 
division in the House of Lords on, 
132n, 162-63; gains from defeat of, 
162-63; opposition to, from alleged 
Dissenters, 147, 157, 159; Price discusses 
in letter to Chauncy, 165-66; and re- 
ligious liberty, 131, 132; second reading 
of bill for, 128, 130. See also Dissent; 
Liberty, religious 

Suffolk, Henry Howard (1739-79), 12th 
Earl of, 163 


Tables: Breslau, 63, 65, 67, 69, 100n—101n; 
Halley’s, 6on, 120; Leeds, 104, 106; Lon- 
don, 120; Northampton, 100-101; Nor- 
wich, 100-101; Parish of Holy Cross, 
85; Simpson’s, 8n, 25n, 58, 59, 2773 
Swinderby, 160-62; Vaud, 167; Wol- 
verhampton, 67n 
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Temple, John (1732-98), 234-35, 246 

Terrick, Richard. See London, bishop of 

Tobacco trade, 255-56 

Toleration, 128-29, 131, 155, 158; Locke on, 
126-28 

Tottenham, Thomas Brudenell (1729- 
1841), Lord Bruce of, 163 

Tourmaline, 37-38, 40, 41, 43, 44 

Townshend, Thomas (1733-1800), 100n 

—Letter from: 204-5 

Trade: not true interest of any state, 233; 
loss of American, 255-56 

Transit of Venus, 93-96, 153 

Trumbull, the Elder, Jonathan (1710-85), 
208 

Truth, criterion of, 192-98 passim 

Tucker, Josiah. See Gloucester, dean of 

Turgot, A. R. J. (1727-81), 256 


Valencia, 224 

Valuation of lives, 58, 85 

Vaughan, Samuel (d. 1802), 42n, 87, 123 
Vesuvius, 92-93 

Virtue, 5, 48-49, 82-83, 96 


Wales, 114 

Walker, George (1734-1807), 97-98, 101n, 
114-17, 124-25 

—Letters to: 99, 101-2 

War: prospects of, 203; at full scale, 212 

Warburton, William. See Gloucester, 
bishop of 

Warren, General Joseph (1741-75), 226 


Warren, Sir Peter (1703-52), 207 
Washington, General George, 227, 260 
Watson, Sir William (1715-87), 39-40 
Webster, Alexander (1707-84): Calculations 
with the principles and data on 
which they are instituted, relative to a 
late Act of Parliament, 107 
—Letter to: 118-20, Letter from: 104-13 
Wedderburn, Alexander (1733-1805), 190 
White, Nathaniel (1730-83), 140-41 
Whiteside, John (d. 1784), 124n, 125 
Wigglesworth, Edward (1732-94), 234 
—Letter from: 213-15 
Wilcke, J. C. (1732-96), 37 
William and Mary, College of, 149-50 
Willoughby, Hugh. See Parham, Hugh, 
Lord Willoughby of 
Wilson, Alexander (1714-86), 121n, 154 
Wilson, Benjamin (1721-88), 38, 40-41 
Wilson, Patrick (1743-1811), 153 
Winthrop, John (1714-79), 191, 207, 221, 
234, 235, 257; and Franklin, consider 
helping Priestley 132n-33n; his opinion 
of ORP, 143; on transit of Venus, 93-94 
—Letters to: 246-47, 258-59. Letters from: 
175-77, 200-204, 208-12 


York, Hay Drummond (1711-76), arch- 
bishop of (1761-76), 131n 

York, William Markham (1719-1807), 
archbishop of (1776-1807), 257, 270 


Zubly, John Joachim (1724-81), 227-28 
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